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TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION.* 


The  following*  work  having  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  I was  requested,  about  two  years  ago,  to  pre- 
pare a new  edition  for  the  press.  Two  reasons  induced 
me  willingly  to  undertake  this  task,  1 . A conviction 
of  the  great  utility  of  the  work ; and  2.  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  it,  so  that  it  might  better  answer 
its  original  design. 

In  reference  to  this  intended  improvement,  I 
had  already  made  some  considerable  collections  of 
additional  materials,  to  be  arranged  under  the  same 
heads  ; and  had  corrected  many  things  in  the  former 
edition. 

To  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  by 
which  it  had  been  honoured,  I judged  it  necessary  to 
make  a new  arrangement  of  its  materials  ; for  as  the 
four  volumes  were  published  at  two  different  times, 
and  the  two  last  under  the  same  arrangement  as  the 
two  former,  givin g additional  information  on  the  same 
subjects,  I saw  it  necessary  to  amalgamate  the  first 
with  the  third , and  the  second  with  the  fourth.  This 
I found  an  extremely  difficult  task,  as  multitudes  of 

* Two  editions  were  published  by  Mr.  Harmer  ; the  third  w as 
printed  last  year  on  nearly  a similar  plan  w ith  the  present,  but  the 
whole  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a fire  in  the  printing-office.  To  this 

fourth  edition  many  valuable  materials  are  added  that  were  not  in  the 
preceding. 
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the  Observations  had  to  be  variously  transposed  to 
bring  them  into  connexion  with  those  of  a similar  de- 
nomination, without  which  a heterogeneous  mixture 
must  have  been  the  consequence.  With  this,  both 
the  Printer  and  myself  were  often  puzzled  ; and  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  that  has  been  taken,  I 
have  observed  a few  that  have  got  out  of  their  pro- 
per places ; and  probably  the  reader  may  find  out 
more. 

Though  the  language  of  Mr.  Harmer  is  generally 
plain  and  sufficiently  perspicuous,  yet  it  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be,  upon  the  whole,  rather  inelegant.  But  as  his 
materials  were  drawn  from  a multitude  of  sources,  and 
the  accounts  given  in  the  words  of  the  authors  quoted, 
this  was  inevitable,  as  much  inequality  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  these  different  authors  must  necessarily 
prevail.  This  could  not  have  been  remedied  in  the 
present  edition,  unless  the  whole  work  had  been  re- 
written. I have  however  corrected  the  language  and 
punctuation,  I may  safely  say,  in  some  thousands  of 
places;  which,  however  they  may  minister  to  the 
greater  correctness  and  perspecuity  of  the  work  in 
general,  will  be  utterly  imperceptible  to  any  reader 
who  does  not  compare,  word  for  word,  the  former 
with  the  present  edition  : a labour  which  no  man  who 
sets  any  value  upon  time,  will  ever  undertake. 

About  the  time  1 began  this  work,  fortunately  the 
two  first  volumes  of  the  former  edition,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Dr.  Russel /,  fell  into  my  bands. 
These  I found  to  contain  a great  number  of  valuable 
notes  written  in  the  margin  with  his  own  hand,  gene- 
rally confirming  and  farther  elucidating  the  Observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Harmer.  Dr.  Russell  had  read  Mr.  II. ’s 
work  with  great  attention,  had  reconsidered  not  only 
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t Tie  facts  for  which  lie  was  quoted  by  Mr.  II.  but 
likewise  the  general  tenor  of  the  work  ; and  from  his 
long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  natural  his- 
tory, customs,  manners,  &c.  of  the  East,  and  his 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Writings,  lie  was  qualified 
beyond  most,  to  cast  light  upon  every  subject  discussed 
in  the  Observations.  His  invaluable,  though  short 
remarks,  1 have  taken  care  to  introduce  in  their  proper 
places,  referring  them  always  to  their  author.  For 
this  part  of  my  work,  I doubt  not,  J shall  have  the 
thanks  of  all  my  readers 

Besides  what  I have  inserted  from  Dr.  Russell’s 
MS.  notes,  I have  introduced  many  important  matters 
from  Dr.  Shaw,  which  Mr.  Harmer  had  professedly 
left  untouched,  from  the  supposition  that  S haw’s 
Travels  were  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  ! However 
this  might  have  been  in  Mr.  H.’s  time,  I cannot  say  ; 
but  at  present  the  work  is  very  scarce , and  very  dear . 

I have  borrowed  also,  from  a variety  of  authors  (who 
are  referred  to  in  the  Notes,)  many  of  the  materials 
with  which  I have  endeavoured  to  enrich  this  edition. 
Much  of  the  matter  concerning  Egypt  is  entirely  new  ; 
asarc  many  articles  in  the  department  of  Miscellaneous 
Matters.  These  have  been  chiefly  furnished  by  Shaw , 
Sonnini , Anquetil  du  Perron , Bruce , and  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan's Travels  in  the  Mysore.  From  Mr.  Jack- 
son's  journey  overland  from  India , I have  also  col- 
lected some  valuable  materials. 

Among  Mr.  Harmer’s  repeated  references  to  the 
originals  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  only  in  very  rare 
instances  that  a word  ot  Hebrew  or  Greek  was  intro- 
duced : this  intolerable  deficiency  I have  supplied  by 
introducing  the  original  words  wherever  they  are  re- 
bired  to;  and  often  adding  farther  proofs  and  illus- 
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trations.  To  render  this  part  of  the  work  in  some 
measure  interesting  to  the  unlearned  reader,  I have 
taken  care  to  put  the  Hebrew  word  in  italic  characters, 
and  have  given  the  orthography  in  general,  according 
to  the  masoretic  points. 

In  not  a few  places  I have  given  appropriate  quo- 
tations from  Arabic  and  Persian  authors,  when  the 
subjects  discussed  required  this  kind  of  collateral  evi- 
dence. Testimonies  from  such  writers  in  reference  to 
the  customs  and  manners  of  their  own  times  and  coun- 
try, must  be  considered  of  the  first  respectability. 
Had  I not  been  much  straitened  for  time,  through  a 
great  variety  of  other  avocations,  such  quotations 
would  have  been  much  more  abundant ; but  I could  do 
but  little  comparatively  in  this  way,  as  I was  obliged 
to  compose , from  my  own  types,  every  thing  I intro- 
duced from  these  languages,  as  the  printers  had  no 
founts  of  Arabic  letter  during  the  time  this  work  was 
passing  through  the  press. 

As  Mr.  Harmer  had  referred  in  several  places  of  his 
Observations  on  Egypt,  to  the  famous  Prenesline 
Pavement , I thought  it  proper  to  introduce  a correct 
outline  of  this  piece  of  antiquity,  with  its  description 
taken  partly  from  Father  Montfaucon , and  partly 
from  Dr.  Shaw.  This  plate  and  its  description , form 
a valuable  appendage  to  the  present  edition. 

After  the  whole  of  this  labour  had  been  performed, 
and  the  four  volumes  entirely  printed  off,  the  Index  and 
one  sheet  excepted,  every  copy  of  the  edition  was  con- 
sumed by  a fire,  which  totally  destroyed  the  Printing- 
office,  and  left  not  one  wreck  behind.  I was  obliged 
therefore  to  begin  the  work  anew,  and  had  particularly 
to  regret  the  loss  of  some  important  materials  for  the 
concluding  sheets,  which  were  consumed  with  the  rest, 
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and  of  which  I had  no  duplicates.  I have  now  once 
more  brought  the  work  to  a close,  and  hope  it  will  in 
some  measure  merit  the  approbation,  and  meet  with 
the  patronage  of  the  public.  Of  the  work  itself,  my 
opinion  may  be  seen  in  the  painful  labour  of  arrang- 
ing, correcting,  improving,  and  editing,  which  I have 
so  long  sustained.  A deep  conviction  of  its  great  im- 
portance and  worth,  led  me  to  undertake  the  task  at 
first:  and,  when  baffled  in  my  hopes  by  a wise,  but 
inscrutable  Providence,  a continuance  of  the  same  con- 
viction led  me  to  resume  this  task,  and  patiently  plod 
once  more  to  its  end. 

Of  the  delay  and  the  Jire , however  prejudicial  to 
the  Editor  and  Proprietors,  the  Public  will  have  little 
cause  to  complain  ; as  this  last  edition  has  been  greatly 
improved,  not  only  by  farther  corrections  and  numerous 
notes,  but,  1.  by  a head  o f contents  to  each  observation  ; 
S?.  a short  specimen  of  the  advantage  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  for  the  ex- 
planation of  various  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings  • 
and  3.  a copious  table  of  the  contents  of  each  observa- 
tion, &c.&c.  which  are  entirely  original,  and  amount 
in  the  whole  to  several  additional  sheets. 

I need  not  say  that  every  man  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  as  far  as  they  relate  to  oriental 
customs  and  manners,  or  who  professes  to  explain 
them  to  others,  should  not  only  possess  a copy  of 
this  work,  but  endeavour  thoroughly  to  understand 
its  contents.  Without  such  a work,  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  those  who  profess  to  teach  the 
Church  of  God,  must  remain,  in  many  important 
respects,  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  that  book,  which 
alone  contains  the  science  of  salvation. 

I have  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  to  dissent  from 
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Mr.  Harmer,  for  which  I have  given  my  reasons  in 
the  proper  places.  I thought  it  better  to  do  this  than 
to  expunge  what  I deemed  wrong  or  incorrect ; both 
opinions  being  thus  brought  before  the  reader,  he  is 
left  to  judge  for  himself,  and  however  he  may  deter- 
mine, cannot  complain  that  he  is  presented  with  a 
mutilated  copy  of  the  original. 

To  my  own  notes , I have  subjoined  the  word 
Edit,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Mr.  Harmer  ; 
but  the  many  additions  I have  made  to  the  text , and 
not  unfrequently  of  whole  Observations , I have,  in 
general,  left  undistinguished. 

I have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
mistakes  : those  the  candid  reader  may  find,  he  is  re- 
quested to  excuse  and  correct. 

It  will  probably  be  gratifying  to  many  readers  of 
this  work  to  learn,  that,  through  the  means  of  some 
very  intelligent  and  literary  friends  in  India,  I have 
instituted  a number  of  enquiries  relative  to  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  arts,  and  sciences,  referred  to  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  still  current  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work,  from 
which  I may  reasonably  expect  much  light,  and  much 
important  matter  for  at  least  one  additional  volume. 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  I refer,  are  well  qualified  for 
the  task  they  have  undertaken,  not  only  from  their 
extensive  acquaintance  with  India,  where  they  have 
resided  for  many  years,  but  also  from  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principal  Asiatic  tongues. 

May  the  glorious  Author  of  that  Divine  Revela- 
tion, which  this  work  is  designed  to  illustrate,  ac- 
company it  with  his  blessing  to  every  reader  ! 


London,  July  1,  1808. 
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Original  Compiler  to  the  first  Edition  of  the 
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Learned  men  have  often  employed  them- 
selves in  noting  down  places  of*  the  Greek 
classics , which  they  have  thought  explana- 
tory of  passages  of  Scripture,  and  many 
volumes  of  observations  of  this  kind  have 
been  published  to  the  world,  from  whence 
succeeding  commentators  have  taken  them, 
and  placed  them  in  their  writings ; but  mo- 
dern books  of  travels  and  voyages,  which, 
if  carefully  perused,  will  afford  as  many 
observations,  as  curious,  and  as  useful,  have 
not,  I think,  been  treated  after  this  manner 
An  attempt  then  of  the  kind,  which  ap- 
pears in  these  papers,  is,  so  far  as  I know, 
new , and  as  such  will,  I hope,  be  received 
by  the  public  with  approbation,  or  at  least 
with  candour. 
vol.  i.  a 
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I do  not  mean  in  speaking  this  to  say, 
that  no  one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  travels 
into  the  East  ever  observed  the  conformity 

ml 

between  some  of  their  present  customs,  and 
certain  corresponding  passages  of  Scripture: 
it  has  been  done  most  certainly,  and  the  re- 
semblance has  been  so  striking , and  the 
thing  so  curious , that  they  could  not  in  some 
cases  well  avoid  taking  notice  of  it ; but 
what  I mean  is,  that  no  one,  that  I know 
of,  has  set  himself  purposely  and  at  large ,* 
after  the  manner  of  those  that  have  pub- 
lished observations  on  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  to  remark  these  resemblances:  an 
infinite  number  almost,  of  very  amusing 
and  instructing  particulars  are  taken  no  no- 
tice of ; and  those  few  that  are  mentioned 
ai*e,  in  a manner,  lost  amidst  a crowd  of 
other  matters. 

Accounts  of  countries,  very  remote  from 
those  that  were  the  scene  of  those  trans- 
actions which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
may  pour  some  light  over  particular  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  the  same  way,  as  Bucha- 

a This  was  certainly  done  by  Sir  J.  Chardin,  and 
to  his  MS.  collection,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Harmer  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  two  first  volumes,  the  work  is  greatly  in- 
debted. Edit. 
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nan’s  relation  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  may  illustrate  some 
circumstances  recorded  by  Homer,  whose 
Iliad  speaks  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  heroes  ; 
for  there  is  a sameness  in  human  nature 
every  where , under  the  like  degree  of  un~ 
cultivatedness:  so  we  find  there  were  no 
professed  surgeons  in  old  Scotch  armies,  as 
well  as  none  among  those  of  the  Greek, 
but  the  great  warriors  themselves  understood 
the  art  of  healing,  and  practised  it ; and 
this  skill  was  reckoned  a military  accom- 
plishment. The  examining,  however,  the 
narratives  of  what  travellers  have  observed, 
in  the  Holy  Land  itself  is  still  more  amus- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  may  justly  be 
supposed  to  be  more  instructive ; since 
many  of  their  ancient  customs  remain  un - 
altered , and  references  to  those  ancient 
customs  appear  every  where  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

That  their  customs  in  general  remain  un- 
altered, on  which  much  depends  in  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  is  a fact  that  admits  of  no 
doubt:  indeed,  it  is  so  incontestible,  that  the 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of 
Laws,  has  endeavoured  to  assign  a natural 
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cause  for  it  ; and  whether  we  admit  his  ex- 
planations, or  not,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
A multitude  of  writers  have  mentioned  it, 
and  as  a thing  they  were  extremely  struck 
with. 

The  traveller  that  has  given  us  the  great- 
est entertainment  of  this  kind,  of  any  that 
I have  met  with,  is  the  late  Dr.  Shaw , in 
that  curious  and  useful  book  of  travels, 
which  was  first  published  in  folio  in  the 
year  1738,  and  reprinted  nineteen  years 
after  in  quarto,  with  some  alterations.  Yet 
there  are  many  things  which  he  has  omitted, 
as  well  as  some  that  will  not  bear  a close  ex- 
amination. Nor  are  his  omissions  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at,  though  he  was,  as  his  pro- 
fession obliged  him  to  be,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scriptures,  and  long  lived 
in  the  East : for  the  human  mind  is  natu- 
rally very  much  limited  in  its  operations, 
and  cannot  well  pursue  different  things  at 
once ; and  consequently,  as  his  thoughts 
were  very  much  taken  up  in  illustrating  the 
classics,  in  adding  to  the  treasures  of  natu- 
ral knowledge,  and  in  forming  dissertations 
on  particular  points,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  did  not  observe,  that  many  things  that  he 
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saw,  and  some  that  he  has  related,  tended 
to  illustrate  passages  of  Scripture,  which  he 

i 

had  no  particular  occasion  to  consider.  A 
stander-by  pays  himself  no  great  compli- 
ment, in  supposing  he  has  remarked  some 
things  of  this  sort,  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  notice,  which  the  Doctor  is  silent  about 
for  a much  less  discerning  eye  than  that  of 
such  an  author,  that  sets  itself  purposely, 
and  repeatedly,  to  compare  every  occur- 
rence related  in  a book  of  travels,  with 
what  he  can  recollect  of  the  Scriptures  that 
may  be  thought  analogous,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  observe  various  things  that  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  other,  and  which,  for 
much  the  same  reasons,  must  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  those  that  read  such  a book  in 
the  common  way. 

Dr.  Shaw,  how  ever,  has  done  so  much  of 
this  kind,  and  so  happily  illustrated  such  a 
number  of  Scriptures,  that  in  the  following 
papers  I shall  suppose  all  my  readers  are 
acquainted  writh  his  writings,  and  shall 
therefore  often  refer  to  him,  without  such 
attending  explanations  as  might  be  requisite 
in  another  situation  ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
I shall  purposely  avoid  every  thing,  that  he 
has  expressly  remarked,  of  the  nature  of 
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the  ensuing  Observations.1*  I shall  do  the 
same  as  to  what  other  writers  of  voyages 
have  taken  notice  of  in  the  same  way,  as  I 
am  limiting  myself  in  these  papers  to  things 
they  have  incidentally  and  undesignedly 
mentioned ; though  a collection  of  their  ob- 
servations might  be  useful,  as  books  of  this 
kind  are  very  expensive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  numerous,  and  very  many 
w7ant  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  those 
places  of  Scripture  they  have  illustrated, 
who  may  have  no  opportunity  of  perusing 
those  authors,  or  leisure  to  collect  together 
things  that  are  so  thinly  scattered.  But 
however  useful  such  a work  might  be,  it  is 
not  what  I am  here  pursuing:  the  Obser- 
vations and  conjectures  I propose  to  present 
to  my  readers  have  not  been  made  by  the 
writers  I have  used,  they  only  accidentally 
mention  the  circumstances  from  whence  I 
have  deduced  them ; nor  has  any  other  au- 
thor proposed  the  same  thoughts  to  the 
world,  so  far  as  I recollect — no!  they  are 
supposed  by  me  to  be  new,  otherwise  I had 

b In  this  edition,  the  editor  has  availed  Iiiinself  libe- 
rally of  Dr.  Shaw’s  collections  ; first,  because  they 
are  of  great  importance,  and,  secondly,  because  the 
book  is  so  scarce  and  dear , that  very  few  persons  ca<i 
have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  it.  Edit. 
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not  published  them ; though  amidst  such  a 
multitude  of  books  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  learned,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  in  many  points,  with  positiveness, 
what  is  new.  A man  not  unfrequently  fan- 
cies himself  a discoverer  of  what  was  never 
known  before,  when  it  afterwards  appears 
that  more  than  one  have  said  the  same  thing 
before  him.  The  same  may  happen  to  me, 
which,  however,  will  be  unhappy  if  it  does, 
as  novelty  is  the  chief  thing  to  recommend 
these  Observations ; they  being  rather  of 
the  curious  and  amusing  kind , like  most  of 
those  made  by  critics  on  the  Greek  classics, 
than  of  any  great  importance . 

There  is  a vast  number  of  books  of  tra- 
vels, which  might  be  read  over  in  pursuing 
such  a design  as  that  I have  been  forming : 
it  may  not  be  improper  then  for  me  to  give 
some  account  of  those  I have  run  over, 
leaving  it  to  others,  if  they  think  lit,  to 
examine  those  that  have  not  fallen  in  my 
way. 

1.  The  earliest  writers  of  this  sort,  which 
have  furnished  me  with  materials,  are  those 
contained  in  that  collection,  intitled  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos , printed  at  Hanover,  in 
the  year  1611.  The  croisades,  which  began 
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in  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  not 
only  occasioned  much  greater  numbers,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  to  visit  Palestine 
than  had  been  usual  in  former  times,  but 
. led  several,  that  were  present  at  those  trans- 
actions, to  publish  an  account  to  the  world 
of  atchievements  which  they  considered  not 
only  as  heroic , but  as  sacred . These  wri- 
ters, which  are  thirteen  in  number,  in  the 
first  tome,  besides  some  other  papers,  and 
two  in  the  second,  had  most  of  them  visited 
these  countries,  and  some  of  them  possessed 
places  of  great  distinction  in  the  East. 

2.  Rauxscoljff \ a German  physician,  though 
he  lived  several  generations  after  the  writers 
in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  is  the  next 
oldest  traveller  into  the  East  that  I have 
searched  into.  He  has  mentioned  several 
things  designedly  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures, 
and  commentators  have  adopted  some  of  his 
remarks;'  but  besides  these,  he  has  men- 
tioned other  matters,  which  mv  reader  will 
see  might  have  been  applied  to  the  same 
use:  but  neither  did  Rauwolff  put  them  to 
that  use ; nor  have  any  of  his  numerous 
readers  done  it,  that  I know  of.  For  this 
reason  they  have  not  been  taken  any  notice 
c See  Patrick  on  Gen.  18,  6,  &c. 
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of  by  commentators,  though  they  give  great 
clearness  to  some  passages  which  they  had 
to  explain : a circumstance  that  sets  the  pro- 
priety of  the  present  attempt  in  a very 
strong  light.  Rauwolff  set  out  from  Augs- 
burg, in  his  travels  for  the  East,  in  May  1 573  ; 
his  Itinerary  was,  long  after  it  was  pub- 
lished, translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  and 
makes  the  greatest  figure  in  the  collection  of 
curious  travels  and  voyages,  published  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Ray  : the  second  edition, 
printed  in  1705,  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Ray, 
is  that  which  is  made  use  of  in  these  papers. 

3.  Sandy s is  the  next  in  order  of  time  ; he 
travelled  over  these  countries  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  My  citations  are  from  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  book,  printed  in  1670. 

4.  The  other  voyagers  which  I have  examin- 
ed, are — Olearius  in  French,  translated  and 
augmented  by  Wicquefort,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, with  farther  enlargements,  in  1727. 
These  editions  of  Wicquefort,  and  of  the 
later  editor,  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
original  of  Olearius  ; by  which  means  I may 
possibly  have  ascribed  to  Olearius  what  does 
not  properly  belong  to  him,  of  which  I 

thought  it  was  right  to  give  my  reader  this 
notice. 
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5.  Thevenot , published  at  London  in  En- 
glish, 1687.  ' 

6.  Sir  John  Chardin , London,  1686. 

7.  Voyage  dans  la  Palestine , fait  par 
ordre  du  Roi  Louis  XIV.  taken  from  the 
papers  of  Mons.  d’Arvieux,  who  was  the 
person  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  Great  Emir 
of  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  pub- 
lished by  de  la  Roque  A very  curious 
performance,  and  full  of  circumstances  that 
throw  light  on  the  Scriptures.  The  edition  1 
made  use  of  w as  that  of  Amsterdam,  1718. 

8.  Voyage  de  Syrie  S'  du  Mont  Lihan , 
a Paris , 1722,  by  the  same  de  la  Roque, 
a book  much  less  curious  than  the  last  that 
I mentioned. 

9.  Voyages  de  Corneille  le  Bruyn  an 

Levant , quarto , a la  Haye , 1732. — 1 he 

description  de  PEgypte , a Paris , 1735, 

drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters  by  the 
Abbot  le  Mascrier , from  the  Memoirs  of 
Mons . de  Maillet , who  resided  in  Egypt  a 
long  time,  as  consul  of  France.  A book 
drawn  up  with  considerable  elegance,  but 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  accuracy, 
notwithstanding  the  many  insinuations  it 
gives  us  of  its  authenticity,  derived  from 
the  quality  of  the  author  of  the  Memoir4* 
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I have,  however,  given  divers  extracts  from 
it,  which  have  been  the  longer,  because  it 
has  never,  so  far  as  1 remember,  appeared  in 
English,  as  the  others  have. 

10.  The  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to 
Mount  Sinai , and  back  again , translated 
from  the  manuscript,  written  by  the  Prefetto 
of  iEgypt,  in  company  w ith  the  missionaries 
de  propaganda  fide  at  Grand  Cairo,  &c.  8vo. 

1 1 . Travels  in  /Egypt  and  Nubia , by 
Frederick  Lewis  Norden,  F.  R.  S.,  captain 
of  the  Danish  navy,  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Templeman,  in  octavo,  London, 
1757. — My  reader  will  not  find  many  ex- 
tracts from  this  work ; not  however  because 
I apprehend  it  has  little  value,  for  these  tra- 
vels are  justly  extremely  celebrated,  but 
merely  because  they  happen  not  to  contain 
many  materials  proper  for  me. 

1 2.  To  these  are  to  be  added  Egmont’s  and 
Heyman’s  Travels  through  part  of  Europe , 
Syria , Palestine , /Egypt , and  Mount  Sinai , 
&c.  translated  from  the  Low  Dutch,  and 
printed  for  Davis  and  Reymers,  printers  to 
the  Royal  Society,  1759:  a book  from 
which  I have  quoted  several  particulars, 
as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  w riter,  that  he  men - 
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Honed  nothing  hut  what  he  had  himself  oh - 
served ; * and  these  travellers  were  persons, 
it  should  seem,  of  consideration,  Van  Eg- 
mont  being  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the 
United  Provinces  to  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  Hey  man  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan - 
guages  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  The 
translator  however  is  visibly  full  of  faults, 
and  the  book  itself  drawn  up  in  a very 
strange  manner.  There  is  not  so  much  as 
the  date  of  one  year  designedly  given  us, 
through  the  whole  work,  in  which  they 
were  at  any  of  the  places  they  have  de- 
scribed ; on  the  contrary,  dates  seem  to  be 
industriously  avoided , and  instead  of  a pro- 
per preface,  giving  an  account  of  the  au- 
thors, and  of  the  times  when  they  set  out 
on  these  voyages,  half  of  it  is  taken  up  by 
a harangue  of  no  consequence  at  all,  about 
the  different  objects  that  catch  the  attention 
of  different  travellers,  and  the  other  consists 
of  as  loose  an  account  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined of  the  authors,  and  of  the  work.  We 
are  told  indeed  that  these  observations  were 
made  in  two  visits  which  they  paid  these 
countries ; and  that  in  the  first  tour  they 
spent  nine  years,  and  in  the  second  four  f 
d Vol.  i.  p.  61.  e Pref.  p.  6. 
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but  we  are  not  told  when  either  of  them 
began  or  ended,  whether  they  made  these 
voyages  together  or  apart,  or  which  of  the 
two  drew  up  the  account;  though  the  author 
expresses  himself,  perhaps,  more  than  is 
common  in  writings  of  this  kind , in  the 
first  person  singular . However  we  may, 
possibly,  pretty  well  supply  these  omissions, 
by  laying  circumstances  together.  When  it 
is  said  in  the  Preface,  that  this  work  had 
long  been  desired  by  many  learned  and  re- 
spectable members  of  the  University  of 
Leyden , and  that  these  travellers  were  well 
known  by  the  great  figure  they  made,  one 
would  guess  that  these  voyages  were  made  a 
considerable  time  ago  ; and  that  the  account 
was  drawn  up  by  him  that  was  a member  of 
the  University — by  Heyman.  When  we 
find  an  account  of  some  cruelties  exercised 
on  the  religious  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the 
year  1716/  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other,  that  Antonio  Magliabechi  w as  about 
sixty,  when  they  (or  one  of  them)  were  at 
Florence/  who  is  known  to  have  been  born 
in  October,  in  the  year  1633  ; we  find  there 
must  have  been  a considerable  interval  be- 
twixt the  first  of  these  tours,  of  nine  years, 

1 Vol.  2.  p.  6.  * Vol.  1.  p.  43. 
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and  the  second  of  four.  When  that  visit  to 
Magliabechi  is  supposed  to  have  been  soon 
after  the  first  tour  was  undertaken,  and 
that  the  Good-Friday , just  before  that  visit, 
fell  on  the  ninth  of  Ayrilf'  it  appears  that 
this  tour  must  have  begun  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1693,  and  that  they  landed  at  Leghorn 
in  the  following  April:  G6od-Friday  being 
on  the  ninth  of  April,  N.  S.  that  year,  and 
in  that  year  only,  for  a considerable  time 
before  and  after ; at  which  time  Magliabechi 
was  sixty  years  old,  and  about  six  months. 
If  we  know  when  the  tour  began,  and  that 
it  took  up  nine  years,  we  know  what  time  it 
must  have  ended.  The  second  tour  must 
have  commenced  after  the  year  1711,  when 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  was  in  such  a dis- 
advantageous situation  at  the  river  Pruth , 
for  they  visited  at  Scio  the  Chan  who  com- 
manded the  Crim  Tartars  at  that  time, 
and  who  had  been  in  exile  before  this  at 
Rhodes:1  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not 
have  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years , one 
would  think,  after  that  event,  since  they  at 
the  same  time  paid  a visit  to  a son  of  this 
Chan,  who  had  commanded  a flying  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  Tartars,  under  his  fa- 
h See  p,  21  and  22.  1 Vol.  1.  p.  256,  257. 
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ther,  and  yet  was  then  but  about  thirty 
years  of  age .k  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  date  of  the  Firman,  or  Imperial  Order, 
which  they  obtained  at  Constantinople,  to 
enable  them  to  make  this  tour  with  greater 
advantage,  which  is  dated  the  first  of  the 
moon  Moharem,  1033  for  if  we  suppose 
an  error  only  in  the  second  figure,  which 
certainly  is  wrongs  since  the  Turkish  year 
1033  answers  the  year  of  our  Lord  1623; 
then  1033  is  printed  by  mistake  for  1133, 
which  began  in  the  close  of  our  year  1720, 
about  which  time,  it  should  seem  by  other m 
circumstances,  this  tour  began,  which  took 
four  years,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface. 
The  writer  or  editor  might  have  some  parti- 
cular views  in  involving  his  account  in  all 
this  confusion ; but  as  the  perplexity  was 
very  disagreeable  to  me,  I have  been  ready 
to  imagine  my  reader,  if  ever  he  should 
peruse  those  travels,  will  not  be  displeased 
with  this  endeavour  to  ascertain,  with  a to- 
lerable exactness,  the  time  of  these  tours : 
and  the  rather,  as  there  is  an  error  in  the 

only  date  of  a year  which  is  given  us  in  the 
whole  book,  and  given,  I believe,  without 

k P-  259.  1 Vol.  1.  p.  232. 

These  circumstances  also  shew,  that  it  was  at 
Easter,  J 721 , that  they  were  at  Jerusalem;  and  the 
Summer  of  the  same  year  in  Egypt. 
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reflecting  on  it ; for  a studied  care  to  con- 
ceal the  time  of  these  voyages,  seems  to  run 
through  both  the  volumes. 

13.  As  to  the  later  English  travels,  from 
which  I have  collected  observations,  I made 
use  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Maundrell , who 
has  given  us  a justly-admired  relation  of  his 
journey,  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  at 

Easter,  A.  D.  1697  ; and, 

14.  The  fourth  edition  of  Pills ’ Account  of 
the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, printed  in  1738. 

15.  The  History  of  the  Piratical  States  of 
Barbary  (by  a gentleman  that  resided  there 
many  years  in  a public  character)  which  1 
made  use  of,  was  printed  at  London,  in 

1 750. 

16.  My  reader  will  also  find  that  I have 
run  over  the  two  volumes,  in  folio,  of  a de- 
scription ol  the  East,  by  Dr.  Bit  hat  d F 0“ 
cocke , afterwards  a Bishop  in  Ireland,  the 
first  volume  printed  in  1743,  the  second  in 

1758. 

17.  Dr.  RusselPs  Natural  History  of 

Aleppo,  in  quarto,  1756  and  the  accounts 

that  are  prefixed,  by  a gentleman  of  great 

n In  almost  every  instance  I have  consulted  Dr. 
Russell’s  work ; and  from  the  edition  published  by  his 
brother,  1794,  2 vols.  4to,  the  quotations  in  this  edition 

are  taken.  Edit. 
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ingenuity,  to  those  copper-plates,  which  ex- 
hibit so  noble  a representation  of  the  ruins 

» m 

of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  which  were  given 

to  the  public  within  a few  years  past. 

These  are  all  the  books  of  this  kind  which 

* \ 

I have  examined,  with  any  thing  like  a due 
attention,  in  pursuing  the  design  which  ap- 
pears in  these  papers : here  and  there  a 
quotation  may  be  found  from  other  books  of 
no  great  importance  ; and  one  or  two  from 
Mr.  Hanway's  Historical  Account  of  the 
British  trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea , which  I 
ran  over  in  a cursory  manner,  before  I tho- 
roughly engaged  in  these  disquisitions,  and 
have  not  since  returned  to  the  reading  those 
volumes. 

But  besides  those  books  of  travels,  of 

\ • 

which  I have  been  giving  a list,  there  is  ano- 
ther of  a different  sort,  of  which  I have  made 
a good  deal  of  use,  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  subjoined  to  the  rest,  and  that 
is,  the  collections  of  Mons.  d’Herbelot  from 
the  Oriental  authors,  called  Bihliotheque 
Orientate , printed  at  Paris,  in  1697  : a 
book  too  well  known  among  the  learned  to 
need  any  farther  account  of  it. 

There  are  many  observations,  without 
doubt,  besides  those  I have  made,  that  may 

vol.  i.  b 
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be  collected  from  other  travellers,  which  1 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  perusing ; and 
even  these  I have  not  examined  with  such 
accuracy,  as  to  render  a review  of  them  by 
others  useless;  not  to  say,  there  are  many 
other  things  that  have  occurred  to  me  in 
reading  them,  besides  those  I have  set  down, 
which  I have  chosen  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
for  want  of  sufficient  precision  in  those  au- 
thors, and  of  the  means  of  determining 
those  matters  with  greater  exactness  from 
other  writers , or  from  conversation  with 
those  that  have  visited  these  countries. 

An  opportunity  of  frequently  conversing 
with  such,  could  not  fail,  assuredly,  of  fur- 
nishing the  curious  enquirer  with  many  far- 
ther particulars,  and  the  want  of  such  an  aid 
may  be  found  but  too  sensibly  in  the  follow- 
ing papers ; there  is,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  advantage  that  arises  from  this 
want,  and  that  is,  my  readers  are  more 
effectually  secured,  than  they  might  other- 
wise be,  from  the  danger  of  being  imposed 
upon  by  a misunderstanding  of  fads , from 
an  over-eagerness  to  accommodate  them  to 
such  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  as, 
on  other  accounts,  might  appear  probable. 
Here  the  illustrations  that  are  proposed,  are 
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given  us  without  any  design  of  this  nature, 
so  nothing  of  this  can  produce  any  misre- 
presentations in  these  writers ; the  only 
difficulty  to  the  collector  is,  not  to  over- 
look, in  such  a multitude  of  particulars, 
those  circumstances  that  may  be  happily 

i 

applied  to  the  giving  light  to  obscure  pas- 
sages. 

The  making  use  of  that  variety  of  au- 
thors, which  I have  given  an  account  of, 
has  occasioned  what  may  a little  perplex 
some  of  my  readers,  and  perhaps  give  dis- 
gust to  more : I mean  the  orthographical  va- 
riations, which  will  be  found  in  these  papers, 
such  as  Bashaw , Basha , Bassa , Pasha , 
Pacha , which  are  different  ways  of  spelling 
the  title  of  a great  Eastern  officer,  made  use 
of  by  the  different  authors,  of  which  I have 
been  giving  the  catalogue  ; Sheck , Shekh , 
Sheik , Cheikh , are  in  like  manner  the 
words  they  make  use  of  to  denote  a person 
of  eminence  among  the  Arabs;  the  same 
may  be  observed  in  other  cases.1"  I could 
not  avoid  this  in  the  extracts  1 have  given 

m In  many  places  I have  changed  the  orthography 
in  the  above  words : the  first  should  always  be  written 
P asha , the  second  Sheet: h.  Many  other  words  I have 
also  brought  much  nearer  to  their  originals.  Edit. 
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from  these  travellers,  if  I give  them  with 
exactness,  which  I endeavoured  to  do;  nor 
in  my  after  observations  without,  in  a sort, 
taking  upon  me  to  decide  which  was  the 
most  proper  way  of  forming  these,  and 
other  Eastern  names,  into  English  words, 
which  I by  no  means  think  myself  qualified 
to  do,  and  for  that  reason  I generally,  if 
not  always,  make  use  of  those  terms  that 
the  author  I last  cited  thought  fit  to  employ ; 
my  speculations  relating  to  Eastern  customs , 
not  Eastern  terms , and  the  manner  of  trans- 
fusing them  with  the  greatest  propriety  into 
our  language. 

The  perusing  of  travels,  is,  to  most  peo- 
ple, a very  delightful  kind  of  reading:  but 
as  gentlemen  that  publish  accounts  of  this 
kind  to  the  world,  seldom  think  of  illus- 
trating the  Scriptures ; as  those  that  have 
made  observations  of  this  nature  content 
themselves  with  proposing  a very  few;  as 
large  collections  of  these  writers  are  very 
expensive ; and,  after  all,  numbers  of  use - 
> ful  things  will  be  found  to  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  them  all;  and  as  most 
readers  will  not  exercise  patience  enough 
to  make  these  discoveries  in  their  reading 
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authors  of  this  sort;  I have  been  led  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  publishing  some  observations 
of  this  kind , and  especially  if  formed  into 
a regular  series , could  not  well  fail  of  being 
acceptable  to  the  public,  if  executed  in  any 
tolerable  manner.  How  far  these  papers 
answer  such  an  idea,  I must  leave  to  mv 
candid  and  good-natured  reader  to  deter- 
mine. I have  at  least  endeavoured  to 
obey , the  precept  which  a gentleman  in 
elder  life,  to  whose  instructions  I paid 
great  deference,  gave  me  at  my  first  setting 
out  in  a course  of  studies — Make  every 
kind  of  study  pay  its  contribution  to  the 
oracles  of  God . 

If  my  design  succeeds,  Commentators 
will  not,  I hope,  for  the  future,  think  they 
have  extended  their  enquiries  far  enough, 
when  they  examine  a text  with  grammatical 
nicety;  they  will,  along  with  that,  pay  an 
unbroken  attention  to  the  customs  of  the 
Eastern  people , and  look  upon  this  addi- 
tional care  as  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a good  commentator.  A deplorable  want  of 
which  the  judicious  reader  will,  with  indio- 
nation,  find  in  many  commentaries  of  name, 
and  that  where  their  authors  lived  in  these 
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very  countries,  who,  by  being  on  the  spot, 
had  the  greatest  opportunities  to  have  made 
their  interpretations  much  more  complete 
and  accurate,  by  referring,  with  care , to 
the  natural  history  of  those  places,  and 
their  ancient  customs . The  following  ob- 
servations will  shew  that  St.  Jerom  is,  un- 
happily, of  the  number  of  these. 
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THIS  SECOND  EDITION.15 


The  bookseller  being  desirous  to  reprint  these  papers, 
I have  communicated  to  him  several  additional  obscr~ 
% cations , of  a like  kind  with  the  others,  which  have 
occurred  to  me  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  : 
some  of  them  derived  from  authors  before  consulted, 
upon  an  after-reviewing  them  ; but  most  of  them  de- 
duced from  books  of  travels  which  I had  not  then  seen. 

Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Outlines  of  a new  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song, 
published  some  years  after  my  Observations:  Hassel- 
quist  in  particular,  a celebrated  Swedish  physician, 
whose  travels  were  translated,  and  printed  in  1766  ; 
Busbequius , an  Imperial  ambassador,  who  gave  the 
world  an  account  of  his  journey  in  tortile  East  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  several  letters — that  edition 
that  I made  use  of  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1660; 
and  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montague, 
third  edition,  printed  in  1763. 

Besides  these,  I have  perused  a Voyage  to  Mount 
Libauus,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Jerome  Dandini , a 
Nuncio  of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  who  consequently  tra- 
velled into  the  East  about  a hundred  and  seventy  years 
p i.  e.  of  the  tzco  first  volumes. 
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ago,  this  was  translated  from  the  Italian,  and  printed 
in  1698  ; PlaisteacVs  Journal  from  Calcutta  to  Busse- 
rah,  and  from  thence  across  the  great  desert  to  Aleppo, 
&c.  in  the  year  1750,  second  edition,  175S  ; a View 
ot  the  Levant,  particularly  of  Constantinople, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  bv  Charles  Perry , M.  D. 
1743  ; and  the  Travels  of  Alexander  J )rum?nondy 
- Esquire,  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo,  through  se- 
veral parts  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, London,  1754  ; and  some  others,  which  I 
need  not  distinctly  mention. 

The  above-mentioned  writers  have  furnished  me 
with  several  particulars  : not  only  some  notes  of  con- 
sequence, and  some  additional  clauses  in  the  text,  but 
some  entire  observations.  But  the  greatest  advantage 
to  this  edition  are  those  additions  of  all  the  'carious 
kinds  I have  been  mentioning,  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  some  MS.  papers  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Chardin , who  resided  long  in  the  East,  was  a very 
curious  observer,  and  paid  a particular  attention  to 
such  matters  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  passages  of 
Holy  Writ ; which  led  him  to  make  many  observations, 
very  much  resembling  those  that  were  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  this  work. 

There  are  six  small  MS.  volumes  of  Sir  John, 
which  are  still  in  being,  and  which  1 have  perused  on 
this  occasion.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  Preface  to 
his  printed  travels,  in  which  he  mentions  his  design 
of  other  publications.  They  consist  chiefly  of  memo- 
randums, written  with  the'  negligence  and  brevity 
usual  to  papers  of  that  kind.  For  this  reason  I have 
frequently  translated  them  in  a looser  manner  than  I 
hav£  done  such  authors  as  had  finished  their  papers, 
and  published  them  to  the  world  ; but  1 have  been 
as  careful  as  I could  to  retain  his  sentiments  with  ex- 
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His  observations  sometimes  give  a new  turn  to  the 
passages  of  Scripture  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  elu- 
cidate ;*  but  oftener  farther  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
explanations  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  writers, 
and  not  unfrequently  those  formerly  published  in  this 
work.  I have  selected  those  that  seemed  at  all  suited 
to  the  intention  of  this  collection  of  mine  ; and  I hope 
these  additions  will  give  a considerable  degree  of  plea- 
sure to  my  readers. 

If  they  should,  the  public  ought  to  be  informed, 
that  they  are  indebted  for  such  instruction  and  pleasure 
to  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Baronet,  a descendant,  of  this 
eminent  traveller,  and  the  proprietor  of  these  MSS., 
to  whom  I some  time  ago  returned  them.  And  I beg 
leave  in  this  public  manner  to  return  my  thanks  to  that 
gentleman,  for  granting  me  the  liberty  of  perusing 
these  papers,  and  for  the  permission  he  gave  me  of 
publishing  any  parts  of  them  that  I should  select,  as 
proper  to  be  introduced  into  this  work. 

An  ingenious  and  benevolent  gentleman,  with  whom 
I was  totally  unacquainted,  but  who  approved  of  this 
manner  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures,  was  so  obliging 
as  to  give  me  the  first  notice  that  there  were  such  pa- 
pers in  being  ; and  to  direct  me  to  a dignified  clergy- 
man, of  very  great  distinction,  both  in  the  church  and 
the  literary  world,  by  whose  means  I might  hope  to 
obtain  a sight  o(  them.  This  eminent  personage  ac- 
cordingly,  though  a perfect  stranger  to  me,  was  so 
condescending  as  to  employ  his  interest  with  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  to  procure  me  these  manuscripts.  This 
favour,  which  1 should  in  any  circumstance  have  con- 
sidered as  very  great,  was  extremely  enhanced,  by  the 
speedy  and  very  complaisant  manner  in  which  lie 
conducted  this  affair ; but  I am  not  allowed  to 
mention  his  name,  whose  favours  I should  have  been 
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glad  to  have  distinctly  acknowledged  with  the  deepest 
gratitude. 

Some  of  my  readers  would  have  been  pleased,  very 
possibly,  with  the  publication  of  several  particulars 
of  these  MSS.,  considered  merely  as  detached  remarks 
from  the  papers  of  an  eminent  traveller ; but  as  ex- 
plaining or  illustrating  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  satisfaction,  I persuade  myself,  as  to  many,  will 
be  considerably  augmented.  How  happy  would  it  be, 
if  gentlemen  of  figure  and  genius,  that  delight  in  tra- 
velling, would  more  frequently  direct  their  disquisi- 
tions to  the  same  sacred  and  elevated  purpose  ! 

The  letters  MS.  and  MSS.  are  well  known  to  be  ab- 
breviations of  the  words  manuscript  and  manuscripts. 
My  readers  will  easily  imagine,  when  they  find  these 
abbreviations  with  the  letter  C joined  to  them,  that 
they  point  out  these  papers  of  Sir  John  Chardin. 

The  very  incorrect  manner  in  which  the  first  edition 
of  this  worjt  was  printed,  has  given  me  a great  deal  of 
uneasiness : I have  taken  considerable  pains  that  this 
may  be  less  faulty,  a!s  to  errors  of  the  press. 

The  additional  observations  of  course  occasion  many 
of  the  others  to  be  differently  numbered  from  what 
they  were  in  the  first  edition  ; but,  as  the  reader  may 
possibly  sometimes  meet  with  references  to  some  of 
these  observations,  as  they  were  numbered  in  the  first 
edition,  I have  placed  those  numbers  in  the  margin, 
that  no  confusion  or  trouble  might  arise  from  these  al- 
terations, so  far  as  1 could  prevent  them.  I have  also 
included  the  additional  observations  and  notes  in  [ ], 
that  those  that  only  chuse  to  examine  these  enlarge- 
ments, may  be  able  to  separate  them,  without  trouble, 
from  the  rest.q 

q None  of' these  distinctions  is  preserved  in  the  present 
edition,  it  being  entirely  useless,  as  the  double  series  used  in 
Mr.  Harmer’s  editions,  is  here  brought  under  one.  Edit. 
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The  purchasers  of  the  first  edition  may  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  uneasy  with  so  many  additions ; 
but  those  that  are  of  a benevolent  spirit  will  be  will-  " 
ing,  I persuade  myself,  to  forgive  my  endeavouring 
farther  to  illustrate  these  matters,  referred  to  by  the 
Sacred  Writers.  Those,  however,  that  purchase  this 
edition,  may  be  assured  I shall  make  no  further  ad- 
ditions, if  the  candour  of  the  public  should  make  any 
future  edition  wanted.  Should  any  tiling  of  impor- 
tance hereafter  present  itself,  I should  rather  chuse  to 
throw  such  matters  into  a separate  publication,  and, 
perhaps,  into  some  different  form. 

I cannot  help  afresh  expressing  my  wish,  at  the 
close  of  this  advertisement,  that  care  might  be  taken 
to  send  proper  persons  into  these  countries,  with  a 
direct  view  to  illustrate  matters  of  this  kind.  I ob- 
served, at  the  end  of  the  first  edition,  in  an  adver- 
tisement there,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  with 
the  rest,  that  the  learned  world  is  extremely  indebted 
to  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  for  his  readiness  to 
gratify  the  curious  Michaelis,  by  sending  a number 
of  academicians  into  the  East  for  this  very  purpose : 
but  the  effort  has  not  had  all  the  success  that  could  be 
wished. 

Distinguished  by  many  other  advantages,  which  it 
possesses,  I am  ambitious  that  my  native  country 
should  distinguish  itself  also  in  such  a truly  laudable 
pursuit.  Expeditions  to  the  South-Seas,  and  even  to 
Scotland,  have  furnished  many  objects  of  great  curio- 
sity,, and  may  answer  very  valuable  purposes,  with 
respect  to  matters  of  learning  as  well  as  civil  life  ; 
but  what  I am  now  wishing  for  would  be  attended  witli 
beneficial  consequences  of  a sacred  nature. 

Justice,  however,  requires  me  to  observe,  that 
Lieut.  Niebuhr,  the  only  surviving  Danish  academi- 
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cian,  who  very  laudably  extended  his  cares  beyond 
his  proper  department,  and  has  done  all  he  could  to 
retrieve  matters,  has  published  a volume,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition,  which  I have  seen,  and  the 
reader  w ill  meet  w ith  some  remarks,  in  these  papers, 
drawn  from  that  work. 

A learned  and  very  ingenious  friend  of  mine/  who 
has  resided  many  years  in  Holland,  has  also  lately  in- 
formed me,  that  Niebuhr  has  published  a second 
volume,  which  I never  sawT ; and  that  a third  is  ex- 
pected very  soon,  containing  the  Journal  of  this  expe- 
dition. He,  at  the  same  time,  obligingly  added,  that 
my  Observations  have  been  so  well  relished  by  the 
literati  of  the  continent , that  they  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  some  other  languages  of  those 
countries  : this  is  throwing  an  honour  on  these  Obser- 
vations which  I had  no  expectation  of,  and  which, 
united  with  the  kind  reception  these  papers  have  met 
with  at  home , abundantly  recompense  me  for  all  the 
pains  and  expense,  the  forming  this  collection  at  first, 
and  the  enlarging  it  since,  have  cost  me. 

Thomas  Harmer. 

Watcsjield,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's , 

Suffolk,  Jug.  22,  1775 


r The  Rev.  Mr.  Sowdcn,  of  Rotterdam. 
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To  the  first  Edition  of  the  two  additional * 

Volumes. 


The  public  received  the  two  preceding  vo- 
lumes of  Observations  in  so  candid  a man- 
ner, that  I have  been  induced  to  publish  a 
third  and  a fourth  of  a similar  nature. 

As  the  business  of  my  life  has  been  to 
study  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  to  press  the  truths  contained 
in  them  on  the  heart,  many  other  Obser- 
vations have  risen  up  to  view,  in  looking 
again  over  the  books  I had  before  examined, 
as  well  as  in  perusing  some  I had  never 
seen,  when  I made  the  Observations  before 
published. 

Sir  Philip  Musgrave , after  having  fa- 
voured me  with  the  perusal  of  Sir  John 
Chardin’s  manuscript  notes  on  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  most  obligingly  sent  me, 
(after  the  two  first  volumes  of  my  Observa- 
tions appeared)  the  three  tomes  of  his  Tra- 
vels, printed  in  French,  at  Amsterdam, 
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1711,  which  furnished  me  with  considerable 
additions,  inserted  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  : and  I cannot  but  make  my  very 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Sir  Philip,  for 
this  fresh  instance  of  goodness. 

A very  eminent  member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge , obtained  for  me  Vinisauf’s 
account  of  the  expedition  of  King  Richard  I. 
to  the  Holy  Land,  out  of  the  University 
library;  to  whom  also  I acknowledge  myself 
highly  obliged,  for  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  literary  favours.  This  account  of  V i- 
nisanf  was  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  collection  of  old  English  historians , 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  1687. 

Several  very  agreeable  remarks  were  com- 
municated to  me  by  a very  learned  and  in- 
genious clergyman  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
mostly  indeed  relating  to  what  had  been 
published  in  the  two  first  volumes ; but  they 
have  furnished  some  materials  for  these  two 
succeeding  ones.  I would  here  return  my 
very  respectful  thanks  to  this  gentleman, 
and  am  sorry  I am  not  at  liberty  distinctly 
to  mention  his  name. 

I also  took  a journey  to  London  some  time 
ago,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  conversing 
with  two  persons  on  matters  of  this  kind. 
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The  one  was  a very  ingenious  and  friendly 
gentleman,  who  visited  the  East  in  1774:* 
he  verv  obligingly  read  over  to  me  that  part 
of  his  Journal  which  related  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  also  communicated  some  other 
matters  he  recollected,  about  which  I en- 
quired, but  which  wrere  not  set  down  in  his 
memorandums.  The  other  wras  Signior  Lu - 
sigjian , the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Revolt  of  Ali  Bey , of  which  the  second 
edition,  made  use  of  by  me,  was  printed  at 
London,  1784,  who  not  only  had  answered 
several  queries  I put  to  him  by  letter,  but 
had  assured  me  of  his  readiness  to  commu- 
nicate any  farther  eclaircissements  I might 
want,  in  conversation,  if  1 came  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  could  not  so  well  commit 
to  writing,  as  being  a foreigner.  This 
promise  he  very  kindly  fulfilled ; and  those 
communications  were  very  useful  to  settle 

some  matters,  of  such  a minute  nature 

* 

i 

as  not  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  tra- 
vels, but  of  considerable  use  to  accomplish 
what  I had  in  view.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  think  that  rny  native  country,  the  land  of 
liberty  and  generosity,  has  received  this 
Eastern  refugee  into  her  bosom,  who  ap- 

' W.  Boylston,  Esq.  of  London. 
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pears  to  be  not  only  a man  of  ingenuity, 
and  great  information  as  to  Oriental 
matters,  but  has,  I apprehend,  the  honour 

, i 

of  being  descended  from  a family,  of  which 
one  wore  the  crown  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  some  centuries  ago,  and 
others  have  suffered  hardships  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  the  faith  of  Jesus.1 

Besides  these  sources  of  information,  I 
have  consulted  a variety  of  books,  as  -I  had 
opportunity,  some  printed  since  my  first 
Observations ; and  others  of  an  older  date, 
but  which  1 had  had  no  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting at  that  time.  It  may  not  be  disagree- 
able to  set  down  a catalogue  of  them  here, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  travels  were  under- 
taken, or  nearly  so. 

Itinerarium  Benjaminis,  in  seculo  12mo,  Ludg. 
Bat.  1633. 

Itinerarium  Sym.  Simeonis  (an.  1322)  e cod.  MS.  in 
Bibliotheca  Coll.  Corp.  Christi,  Cantab,  asservato. 
Cantab.  1778. 

Voy.  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  (an.  1614,  &c.)  8 tom.  a 
Rouen,  1743. 

» 

1 So  Moses,  u when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  esteeming 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
of  Egypt,  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of 
reward.”  Heb.  xi. 
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Vo y.  into  the  Levant,  by  Henry  Blunt,  Lond.  1650. 
Doubdan,  Voy.  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  Paris,  1 661, 
4to. 

The  present  State  of  the  Jews,  more  particularly  those 
in  Barbary,  by  L.  Addison,  Lond.  1675. 

Relation  of  a Voyage  into  Mauritania,  by  the  Sieur 
Roland  Frejus,  trans.  from  the  French,  Lond. 
1671. 

Account  of  the  Religion'  and  Manners  of  the  Maho- 
metans, by  Jos.  Pitts,  4th  ed.  Lorfd.  1738. 

Voy.  de  l’Arabie  Heureuse,  (1708,  1700,  1710,) 
Amst.  1716. 

Journey  to  Mequinez,  under  Com.  Stewart,  in  1721, 
by  Windus,  Lond.  1725. 

Travels  in  several  parts  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  by  James  Haynes,  Lond.  1774. 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler’s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Ox- 
ford, 1775,  4to. 

his  Travels  in  Greece,  Oxford,  1776,  4to. 

Niebuhr,  Descript,  de  l’Arabie,  Amst.  & Utrecht, 
1774,  4to. 

Voy.  en  Arabie  & en  d’autres  Pays  circon- 

voisins,  tome  lre  Amst.  & Utr.  1776  ; tome  2de, 
1780,  4to. 

Irwin’s  Voy.  up  the  Red-Sea,  &c.,  2d  ed.  1780. 
Major  Itooke’s  Travels  to  the  Coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1784. 

\ 

Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  translated  into  En- 
glish, 2 vol.  Lond.  1785. 

Besides  these  sources  of  information,  I 
have  consulted  a variety  of  books,  as  I had 

VOL.  i. 
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opportunity,  some  printed  since  my  first 
Observations;  and  others  of  an  older  date, 
but  which  I had  no  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing at  that  time.  It  may  not  be  disagree- 
able to  set  down  a catalogue  of  them  here, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  travels  were  under- 
taken, or  nearly  so. 

Besides  some  few  others,  which  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  cited.  To  which  might  be 
added,  Tales,  translated  from  the  Persian 
of  Inatulla  of  Delhi,  2 vols.  London,  1768. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  these  two 
volumes,  lam  now  publishing,  should  strike 
the  reader  as  sensiblv  as  the  two  first:  the 
charms  of  novelty  must  be  much  abated; 
though  not  quite  lost. 

They  relate,  in  general,  to  the  same  topics 
as  the  preceding,  and  are  placed  under  the 
like  chapters,  though  I have  numbered  the 
Observations  so  as  to  make  one  series  only, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  quoting  them.11 

But  though  these  Observations  are  placed 
under  the  same  general  heads,  my  reader 

will  find  they  are  not  merely  the  same  as 

/ 

as  before,  only  farther  amplified , confirmed , 
or  corrected i they  are  most  of  them  quite 

u These  are  all  reduced  into  one  body  in  this 
edition,  under  their  respective  heads.  Edit. 
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new,  if  I do  not  miscalculate,  and  may  not 
only  be  read,  I would  hope,  with  some 
pleasure,  but  some  considerable  degree  of 
information,  as  to  matters  not  before  at  all 
touched  upon. 

In  collecting  these  remarks,  I have,  from 
time  to  time,  met  with  several  things  in 
books  of  travels,  which  seemed  very  much 
to  illustrate  certain  passages  of  the  classics , 
which  were  either  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
very  unhappily  explained  by  modern  com- 
mentators of  the  West,  and  those  of  great 
reputation,  and  acknowledged  learning. — 
Several  of  these  I set  down  in  papers  apart, 
and  designed  to  have  placed  them  as  an  ap- 
pendix, at  the  end  of  the  second  of  these 
volumes,*  but  as  the  Observations  on  the 
Scriptures  took  up  more  room  than  I ex- 
pected, I have  selected  a part  only  as  a spe- 
cimen^ to  show  how  agreeable  it  would  be, 
for  those  that  write  notes  on  the  classics,  to 
make  use  of  this  mode  of  illustrating  them , 
as  I have  done  with  regard  to  the  sacred 
writings.  This  Specimen  I place  at  the  close 
of  this  Preface,  by  which  means  the  two  vo- 
lumes will  be  of  much  the  same  size.* 

* The  same  reason  for  this  arrangement  exists  in  the 
present,  as  in  the  former  edition.  Edit. 

c 2 
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What  I have  said  of  the  classics,  may 
be  applied  also  to  Josephus  and  St,  Jerom, 

The  paper  relating  to  Hector's  meeting 
with  Achilles  was  drawn  up,  on  the  parti- 
cular recommendation  of  that  Suffolk  cler- 

i 

gyman  I was  speaking  of.  Indeed,  the 
notes  on  that  passage  in  Pope's  Homer  de- 
monstrate, of  what  consequence  the  mode 
of  explaining  the  classics  I am  now  recom- 
mending would  be,  on  many  occasions. 

I will  only  add,  that  I would  hope  I have 
not  made  too  free  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
public , in  venturing  these  two  additional 
volumes  to  the  press;  nor  in  adding  this 
little  Specimen  of  Observations  on  the 
Classics, 

Thomas  Harmer. 

Watesfield,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 

Suffolk,  May  11,  1787. 
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TO  THE 

Following  short  Account  of  Mr.  Hcirmer. 

Though  the  Editor  endeavoured  to  procure 
some  more  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  late 
Mr.  Harmer,'  than  had  hitherto  appeared, 
yet  he  has  to  regret  that  his  endeavours 
have  been  nearly  fruitless.  Nothing  of  real 
importance  was  found,  which  could  be  added 
to  the  character  given  of  this  worthy  man 
by  Dr.  Symonds , and  the  additional  ac- 
count by  a correspondent  in  the  European 
Magazine.  These  two  pieces  are  therefore 
faithfully  copied,  and  must,  at  present, 
supply  the  place  of  that  more  minute  infor- 
mation, which  it  was  out  of  the  Editor’s 
power  to  procure. 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Harmer  for  tbe  respec- 
tability and  honour  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
demands  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of 
all  his  readers : but  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  of  all  sects  and  parties,  are  under 
lasting  obligations  to  him,  for  striking  out  a 
new  plan,  on  which,  an  easy  and  luminous 
solution  is  given  of  a vast  number  of  Scrip- 
tures hitherto  exceedingly  obscure,  and  not 
a few  on  the  common  mode  of  interpretation 
utterly  inexplicable. 
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BY 

DR.  SYMONDS. 


The  reputation  of  Mr.  Harmer,  as  a scho- 
lar and  a divine,  is,  I believe,  fully  and  uni- 
versally established.  If,  as  a writer,  he  may 
sometimes  be  thought  inelegant  in  his  style, 
and  too  minute  in  his  investigation  of  facts, 
yet  these  defects  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  general  choice  of  his  materials,  and  the 
clearness  of  method  with  which  he  digested 
and  arranged  them.  Some  books  come  into 
the  world  set  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
language  ; and  with  their  authors  are  soon 
forgotten.  They  resemble  those  meteors, 
which,  by  their  luminous  appearance,  at- 
tract our  notice,  and,  in  the  same  moment, 
vanish  from  our  sight.  The  credit  of  Mr. 
Harmer’s  writings  rests  upon  a foundation 
strong  and  durable.  He  hath  professedly 
treated  a subject  of  the  first  importance, 
which  had  before  been  touched  upon  inci- 
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dentally;  and  by  shewing  at  large  the  won- 
derful conformity  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  customs  in  the  East,  hath  not  only 
thrown  a considerable  light  upon  number- 
less passages  in  the  Bible,  but  hath  opened 
new  and  fruitful  sources  of  information  for 
the  use  of  future  expositors. — But  it  would 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr.  H.  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  fruits  of  his  learning  alone. 
As  the  whole  purpose  of  his  studies  was  to 
illustrate  the  Scriptures,  so  it  was  his  constant 
endeavour  to  practise  those  duties  which  are 
therein  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  form- 
ing of  a true  Christian.  He  was  a man  of 
unaffected  piety,  equally  kind  as  a master, 
parent,  and  husband ; meek  and  modest  in 
his  deportment,  and  invariably  averse  from 
every  degree  of  intemperance  and  excess. 
Superior  to  all  those  narrow  and  illiberal 
prejudices  which  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  from 
education  or  habit,  he  was  governed  by  a 
general  principle  of  benevolence ; and 
though  he  was  commonly  called  the  Father 
of  the  Dissenters,  yet  his  good  offices  were 
so  far  from  being  confined  to  his  own  com- 
munion, that  he  acknowledged  and  encou- 
raged merit  w herever  he  found  it.  “ I will 
apply  to  Harm er,”  was  the  usual  language  of 
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every  injured  person  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  it  seldom  happened  that  the  aggressor 
was  not  soon  induced,  by  his  persuasion,  to 
repair  the  injury  that  he  had  done;  and  I 
do  not  exaggerate,  when  I affirm,  that  there 
is  not  probably  a single  instance  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  found,  who,  by  a mild  and 
seasonable  interference,  prevented  more 
law-suits  than  Mr.  H.  When  we  reflect 
that  all  these  virtues  which  he  so  eminently 
possessed,  were  still  heightened  by  the  cha- 
racter of  a peace-maker,  to  which  an  evan- 
gelical blessing  is  annexed,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  his  death  as  a public  loss;  much 
less  can  we  be  surprised,  that  it  should 
deeply  affect  all  those  who  personally  knew 
him  and  enjoyed  his  friendship;  but  by 
none  is  it  more  sincerely  lamented,  than  by 
him  who  offers  this  slender  tribute  of  regard 
to  his  memory  . Mr.  Harmer  died  at  Wates- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  Nov.  27,  1788.  He  was 
the  author  of,  * 

1.  Observations  on  divers  Passages  in 
Scripture,  placing  many  of  them  in  a light 
altogether  new,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
several,  not  determinable  by  the  methods 
commonly  made  use  of  by  the  learned,  and 
proposing  to  consideration  probable  conjee- 
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tures  on  others  different  from  what  had  been 
hitherto  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  curious ; grounded  on  circumstances  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  books  of  voyages 
and  travels  in  the  East,  8vo,  1764. 

This  edition  being  very  incorrectly  printed, 
was  republished  in  1777,  with  a second  vol. 
and  two  more  added  in  1787. 

2.  The  Outlines  of  a new  Commentary 
on  Solomon’s  Song,  drawn  by  the  help  of 
Instructions  from  the  East;  containing  1. 
Remarks  on  its  general  Nature;  2.  Obser- 
vations on  detached  Places  of  it ; 3.  Queries 
concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem,  8vo,  1768, 
second  edition,  1775. 
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May,  1792. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine. 

Sir,  In  your  Magazine  for  October,  1789,  you  have  in- 
serted Dr.  Symonds’  character  of  a very  learned  and  re- 
spectable person,  who  deserved  the  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  him  : believing  that  further  particulars  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  your  readers,  I send  you  some 

Brief  Memoirs  of  the  Life , Character , and 

Writings  of 

THOMAS  HARMER. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1715,  of  pa- 
rents, who  manifested  great  care  to  train 
him  up  in  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  improve  those  distinguished 
talents,  of  which  he  gave  very  early  evi- 
dence; and  they  soon  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  their  pains  rewarded  by  his  piety,  dili- 
gence, and  uncommon  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture. The  Christian  ministry,  among  the 
protestant  dissenters,  was  the  object  of  his 
own  choice;  and  though  his  friends  were  in 
a situation  to  provide  advantageously  for 
him,  could  he  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
engage  in  the  manufactures  of  their  city : he 
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would,  on  no  consideration,  relinquish  it. 
Having  made  considerable  progress  in  gram- 
mar learning,  he  entered  upon  academical 
studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned 
Mr.  Eames,  in  London,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued till  his  20th  year.  At  that  time,  the 
independent  church,  in  the  village  of  Wates- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  being  without  a pastor, 
Mr.  Harmer  was  invited  to  preach  to  them. 
The  very  great  zeal  and  earnestness  of  his 
preaching,  joined  with  the  ability  and  know- 
ledge which  he  discovered  (much  beyond 
his  years)  induced  them  to  give  him  not 
only  an  unanimous,  but  a most  affectionate 
and  urgent  invitation,  to  take  upon  him  the 
pastoral  office  among  them.  The  situation 
was  certainly  obscure  for  a person  of  his 
shining  talents,  which  promised  to  raise  him 
to  a station  of  distinguished  eminence 
among  his  brethren.  But  he  listened  to  the 
call  of  this  society,  wisely  judging,  that  a 
connection  with  such  a plain  and  serious 
people,  would  be  particularly  favourable  to 
his  own  religious  improvement,  and  that  so 
retired  a situation  would  afford  him  much 
leisure  for  pursuing  his  favourite  studies. 
Upon  his  settlement  here,  Mr.  H.  devoted 

i 

a great  part  of  his  time  to  his  perfecting  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew languages,  in  each  of  which  he  became 
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a critic.  He  acquired  likewise  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  no  inconsiderable 
skill  as  an  antiquarian.  But  the  favourite 
object  of  his  pursuit  was  Oriental  science, 
which  he  applied  for  the  illustration  of  the  Sa- 
cred W ritings,  observing  a striking  conformity 
between  the  present  customs  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  those  of  the  ancients,  as  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  conceived  a design,  at  a very 
early  period,  of  making  extracts  of  such 

t 

passages  in  books  of  travels  and  voyages,  as 
appeared  to  him  to  furnish  a key  to  many 
parts  of  Holy  Writ.  That  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  foreign  publi- 
cations of  this  kind,  he  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  French  language,  with  which  he 
soon  became  perfectly  acquainted.  An  ac- 
count of  such  foreign  and  other  publications 
as  he  had  read  and  digested,  with  a view  to 
this  useful  design,  is  given  by  himself  in 
his  Preface  to  his  “ Observations  on  divers 
Passages  of  Scripture;”  a work  which  he 
executed  with  great  labour  and  accuracy. 

It  was  first  published  in  one  vol.  8vo.  and 
met  w ith  a very  favourable  reception,  though  . 
it  suffered  greatly  from  the  inaccurate  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  H.  continuing  the  pursuit  of  this 
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branch  of  knowledge,  was  soon  in  the  pos- 
session of  various  new  observations ; and  in  the 
year  1776,  he  published  a second  edition  of 
this  work,  in  two  8vo.  vols.  The  late  learned 
Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  much  ap- 
proved his  undertaking,  and  not  only  ho- 
noured the  work  by  quotations  from  it,  in  his 
translation  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  but  was 
pleased  to  correspond  with  the  author  on  the 
subject  of  it.  By  the  interest  of  this  eminent 
and  amiable  prelate,  Mr.  H.  was  favoured 
with  the  MS.  papers  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Chardin,  which  furnished  him  with  a 
variety  of  curious  additions  to  his  work. 
After  the  appearance  of  this  second  edition, 
Mr.  H.  still  continued  indefatigable  in  further 
researches,  till  he  collected  materials  for  two 
additional  volumes,  the  publication  of  which 
he  completed  a little  before  his  death.  Be- 
sides this,  which  was  hfe  principal  work,  he 
published  a very  learned  and  ingenious 
performance,  which  he  modestly  inti  tied, 
46  Outlines  of  a new  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Solomon’s  Song.”  The  chief  de- 
sign of  which,  as  well  as  many  passages  in 
it,  he  places  in  a new  and  pleasing  light ; 
he  also  printed  “ An  Account  of  the  Jewish 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 
u Remarks  on  the  ancient  and  present  State 
of  the  Churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;” 
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An  Address  to  those  who  are  religiously 
disposed,  as  a persuasion  of  church  fellow- 
ship, drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  asso- 
ciated ministers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk; 
likewise  two  or  three  single  Sermons,  of 
which  one  was  preached  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Crabb,  a worthy  member  of  his 
church.  His  literary  knowledge  honoured 
him  with  the  esteem  and  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  of  all  denominations;  and  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  his  correspon- 
dents were  amongst  men  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity in  the  established  church ; for  Mr.  H. 
though  a zealous  dissenter,  was  a man  of 
such  candour  and  moderation,  of  such  piety, 
learning  and  affability,  that  he  conciliated 
the  esteem,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  worthiest  men  of  all  parties.  But  it  is 
not  easily  conceived,  how  much  regard  was 
paid  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation. In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  more  especially,  he  obtained  pe- 
culiar respect  and  influence.  Mr.  H.  was 
generally  considered,  as  that  person,  who 

was,  of  all  others,  best  qualified  to  advise 

* 

his  brethren,  and  the  churches  under  their 

■rfa  ^ 

care,  in  cases  of  weight  and  difficulty. — 
Among  his  own  people,  he  was  truly  labo- 
rious, besides  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  (for  which  to  the  last  he  was 
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indefatigable  in  his  preparatory  studies)  he 
took  great  pains  in  visiting  the  sick,  in  ca- 
techising the  children,  and  instructing  the 
youth  of  his  flock,  many  of  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  into  the  commu- 
nion of  his  church.  It  was,  however,  his 
constant  practice  to  meet  a number  of  his 
congregation,  in  the  vestry,  every  Tuesday 
evening,  for  prayer,  when  he  used  to  read 
a sermon,  from  the  French  of  Saurin,  Mas- 
sillon, or  some  favourite  author.  He  also 
preached  two  monthly  lectures  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  other  occasional  services  at  a dis- 
tance. 

It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  in  labours  more  abundant,  and  his  re- 
ward was  great.  Beloved  by  all,  and  use- 
ful to  many,  he  passed  his  days  in  more 
comfort  and  happiness,  than  is  usually  en- 
joyed by  those  who  are  placed  in  more 
public  situations/ 

His  strain  of  preaching  was  practical  and 
evangelical,  though  he  frequently  entered 
into  a critical  examination  of  his  text,  and 
in  his  expositions  of  Scripture  (which  made 

x It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  space  of  49 
years,  he  was  not  once  prevented  from  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry  on  Sunday,  and  afterwards  only  for  a single 
day  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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a considerable  part  of  his  public  work)  he 
displayed  great  learning,  yet  he  was  not 
content  to  leave  the  pulpit,  till  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  which  he  did  with  great  plainness 
and  affection,  frequently  with  many  tears. 
His  last  sermon  was  uncommonly  affection- 
ate, and  the  concluding  expressions  pecu- 
liarly striking.  Having  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  peace  and  unanimity,  he  concluded  with 
these  remarkable  words,  u May  an  attention 
be  paid  by  all  to  these  solemn  councils,  that 
when  my  eyes  are  sealed  up  in  death,  you 
may  continue  happy  and  prosperous.” 

It  was  his  earnest  and  frequent  prayer, 
that  he  might  not  outlive  the  affections  of 
his  people,  nor  his  usefulness  among  them. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  request  was 
granted.  On  the  following  Tuesday  he 
met  his  friends,  as  usual,  in  the  vestry,  and 
having  translated  a sermon  from  the  French, 
he  commended  his  flock  to  the  care  of 
Heaven:  he  passed  the  next  day  in  perfect 
health,  and,  after  the  devotions  of  his  fa- 
mily, retired  to  rest;  he  slept  well,  till 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
awoke,  complaining  of  pain:  but  before 
any  assistance  could  be  afforded,  he  ex- 
pired without  a struggle  or  a groan,  on  the 
27th  of  Nov.  1788,  aged  73  years. 
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SHORT  SPECIMEN, 

OF  THE  ADVANTAGE  THAT  MAY  BE  DERIVED  FROM 

BOOKS  OF 

TRAVELS  INTO  THE  EAST, 
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For  illustrating  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics , as  also 
Josephus  and  Jerom. 


OBSERVATION  I. 

Manner  in  which  the  Body  was  prepared  for  In- 
terment. 

1%/TAILLET,  in  his  account  of  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  body  for  interment  in 
Egypt/  in  these  later  days,  after  having  told  us, 
that  the  embalming  of  antiquity  is  no  longer  in 
use  there,  informs  us,  however,  that  something 
very  similar  to  it  is  still  practised  at  times  in 
that  country,  particularly  with  regard  to  rich 
persons.  When  such  sort  of  people  are  dead, 
they  wash  the  body  several  times  with  rose- 
water ; they  afterwards  perfume  it  with  in- 
cense, with  aloes,  and  a quantity  of  other  odo- 
riferous substances,  of  which  they  arc  not  at  all 
sparing;  and  they  are  careful  to  stop  its  natu- 
ral apertures  with  perfumed  cotton/’ 

1 Lett.  10,  p.  88. 

d 
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This  repeated  washing  of  the  body  with  a 
very  odoriferous  liquid,  (for  the  Egyptian 
rose-water  is  much  more  fragrant  than  our’s, ) 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  use  of  to  make  the 
scent  more  rich  and  lasting;  as  is  the  adding 
other  rich  perfumes  to  the  rose-water,  and  that 
in  considerable  quantities. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  of  a double  anointing 
of  the  bones  of  Patroelus,  by  order  of  Achilles, 
that  we  are,  I should  imagine,  to  understand  a 
passage  of  the  Iliad,  which  is  thus  translated  in 
Pope’s  Homer  : 

These, b wrapt  in  double  cauls  of  fat,  prepare  : 

And  in  the  golden  vase  dispose  with  care  : 

There  let  them  rest,  with  decent  honour  laid, 

’Till  [ shall  follow  to  the  infernal  shade. 

Meantime  erect,  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 

A common  structure  on  the  humble  sands  ; 

Hereafter  Greece  some  nobler  work  may  raise, 

And  late  posterity  record  our  praise.”* 

I cannot  conceive  that  the  fat  was  designed 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  render  the  bones 
more  fragrant  j and  as  they,  as  it  is  well  known, 
afterwards  were  wont  to  ‘perfume  them,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  this  fat  substance  might 
be  intended  to  convey  some  fragrancy  to  the 
bones.  Homer  represents  the  body  of  Hector, 
in  this  same  23d  Iliad,  as  anointed  with  rose- 

b The  bones. 

c Kat  T a.  yjwti ! $nxXr>  xai  ^I'rrXxxi  Ar/xw 

&C,  11.  xxiii.  241,  &c. 
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oil:  by  one  of  their  deities  indeed;  but  this 
shows,  however,  that  he  was  not  a stranger  to 
the  method  of  communicating  fragrancy  to 
unctuous  matters,  by  infusing  sweet-scented 
herbs  or  'flowers  in  them.  Nor  was  it  an  ope- 
ration of  such  difficulty,  as  to  require  the  in- 
terposition of  a deity.  The  wrapping  them  in 
cauls  of  fat  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  soon 
rendered  them  nauseous  and  disgustful,  to  a 
very  high  degree ; and  it  was  foreknown,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  that  the  bones  of  Achilles 
were,  in  a little  time,  to  be  mingled  with  those 
of  Patroclus:  consequently,  when  these' last- 
mentioned  bones  would  be  found  enveloped  in  a 
substance,  according  to  this  translation,  in  a 
state  of  great  putrefaction.  Nor  can  it  be  well 
conceived  why  just  two  cauls  should  be  made 
use  of,  if  they  were  the  cauls  of  the  animals, 
whose  other  parts  were  burnt  in  the  funeral 
pile.  But  if  we  suppose,  that  oil,  or  animal 
fat,  was  so  prepared  as  to  make  an  odoriferous 
ointment ; and  the  bones  to  have  been  twice 
anointed  with  one  and  the  same  ointment,  as 
the  modern  Egyptians  wash  a dead  body  several 
times  with  rose-water  ; or  anointed  with  two 
different  sorts  of  ointment,  as  the  Egyptians 
perfume  a dead  body  with  incense,  and  aloes, 
&c.  as  well  as  with  rose-water,  mingling  their 
different  odours  together  : in  either  case  Homer 
might  represent  Achilles,  as  directing  that  a 
double  coating  of  an  unctuous  nature  might  be 
given  to  the  bones  of  his  friend,  that  they 
might  be  more  richly  scented,  and  the  perfume 
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remain  the  longer  ; and  this  double  coating 
may  very  well  be  understood,  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  to  have  been  termed  cauls,  covering 
those  bones  as  cauls  of  fat  do  the  bowels.  But 

it  is  hard  to  make  out  to  wliat  end  a double 

\ 

portion  of  mere  melted  fat  should  be  put  into 
the  urn,  supposing  it  so  purified,  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  incorruptible,  if  unmingled  with  mat- 
ters of  an  aromatic  kind.  Cauls,  however, 
which  Pope  mentions,  are  very  different  things 
from  fat  purified  with  care,  and  are,  I appre- 
hend, liable  to  great  putrefaction  in  a little' 
time.4 

And  now  I am  writing  upon  Ibis  subject,  and 
having  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  people  of  the  East  express  their  respect  to 
bones  long  interred,  by  mixing  them  with  odori- 
ferous matters,  I should  apprehend,  that  since  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead  with  spices, 
when  untouched  by  fire;  so  when  they  used 
fire  to  destroy  the  flesh,  which  might  sometimes 
happen,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Saul,  and 
respect  was  afterwards  paid  to  such  bones,6  I 
should  think  it  natural  to  believe,  they  somehow 
perfumed  them  At  least,  that  if  the  men  of 
Jabesh  Gilead  did  not  pay  that  respect  to  king 
Saul,  David  his  successor  did,  when  he  trans- 
lated his  bones  from  Gilead  to  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin/ along  with  the  bones  of  Jonathan,  dear 

d The  precautions  prescribed  by  Dioscorides,  lib.  2, 
rap.  88,  &c.  to  prepare  animal  fat  for  keeping  for  medical 
purposes,  sufficiently  show  this. 

e 1 Sam.  xxxi.  12,  13.  f2Sam.xxi.  12,  13,  14, 
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to  David  as  Patroclus  to  Achilles.  The  dying 
of  those  whose  bones  were  buried  along  with 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  highly 
disgraceful,  for  cursed  was  every  one  that 
was  hanged  on  a tree but  it  was  expiatory, 
and  after  the  atonement  was  made,  it  might  not 
be  improper  to  pay  some  honour  to  these  vic- 
tims ; their  being  buried  in  the  sepulchre  ol 
Kish  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  honour, 
as  well  as  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  ; if  it  was,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
natural to  suppose  they  were  buried  with  per- 
fumes, liquid  or  dry,  since  as  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  was  so  to  bury  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  so  sacred  history  informs  us,  it  was 
practised  by  them  as  early  as  the  days  of  king 
Asa,  2 Chron.  xvi.  13,  14,  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration from  David,  nor  can  we  well  suppose 
that  this  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  practice, 
which  obtained  among  the  Jews,  of  applying 
perfumes  to  the  dead. 


OBSERVATION  II. 

Of  sleeping  in  the  Porch  of  the  Tent. 

As  it  is  more  than  possible  that  some  readers 
may  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  sleep- 
ing in  the  porch  of  a tent  should  be  more  safe, 
for  its  concealment  from  the  eyes  of  visitors, 
than  sleeping  in  the  tent  itself ; I have  thought 
that  the  transcribing  the  Baron  de  Tott’s  ac- 
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count,  of  tlie  tent  of  the  cham  of  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars, whom  he  attended  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
might  serve  for  a good  note  on  that  passage 
of  the  24th  Iliad,  in  which  Achilles  directs 
where  king  Priam  should  sleep,  in  order  to 
he  most  secure  from  discovery,  after  Achilles 
had  agreed  to  accept  a ransom  for  the  body  of 
Hector. 

With  that,  Achilles  bad  prepare  the  bed, 

With  purple  soft,  and  shaggy  carpets  spread  ; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights  they  bend  their  way, 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  cov’rings  lay. 

Then  he  : Now  father  sleep,  but  sleep  not  here, 
Consult  thv  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear, 

Lest  any  Argive  (at  this  hour  awake) 

To  ask  our  counsel,  or  our  orders  take) 

Approaching  sudden  to  our  open  tent, 

Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent : 
Should  such  report  thy  honour’d  person  here, 

The  king  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer. 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
The  old  man’s  fears,  and  turn’d  within  the  tent 
Where  fair  Briseis,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
Expects  her  hero  with  desiring  arms. 

But  in  the  jporch  the  king  ? and  herald  rest, 

Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wand’ring  in  their  breast.” 

The  Baron’s  account  of  the  tent  of  the  prince 
of  the  Crim  Tartars  follows. 

“ A light  paling,  which  easily  can  be  packed 
and  unpacked,  forms  a little  circular  wail  of 

6 Priam. 
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four  feet  and  a half  high.  Its  two  extremities 
kept  near  three  quarters  of  a yard  distant, 
make  the  entrance  into  the  tent.  A score  ot 
small  rods,  which  join  at  the  upper  ends,  and 
at  the  lower  have  a leathern  ring,  by  which 
they  hook  to  the  paling,  form  the  dome,  and  sus- 
tain the  roof;  which  consists  of  a cowl,  or  co- 
vering of  felt,  that  descends,  and  spreads  over 
the  walls,  which  are  lined  also  with  the  same 
stuff.  A girdle  includes  the  whole,  and  some 
earth,  or  snow,  thrown  up  round  the  bottom 
of  the  tent,  prevents  the  air  from  penetrating, 
and  makes  it  perfectly  solid  without  mast  or 
cordage.  Others,  of  a nicer  construction, 
have  the  cones  circularly  open  at  the  top,  which 
apertures  give  passage  to  the  smoke,  permit 
fires  to  be  lighted  in  the  tents,  and  render  them 
inaccessible  to  the  intemperance  of  the  most 
rigorous  climate. 

The  tent  of  the  cham  was  of  this  kind,  but 
so  large,  that  more  than  sixty  people  might 
commodiously  sit  round  a wood-fire.  It  was 
lined  with  crimson  stuff,  furnished  with  some 
cushions,  and  had  a circular  carpet.  Twelve 
small  tents,  placed  round  that  of  a prince,  for 
the  use  of  his  officers  and  pages,  were  com- 
prised within  a circumference  of  felt  five  feet 
high.,,h 

The  Tartar  princely  tent  is  designed  for  a 
guard  against  very  severe  cold,  which  was  ex- 
tremely sharp  when  de  Tott  attended  the  cham  ; 
the  tent  of  Achilles  was  designed  for  a much 

h Memoirs,  part  ii.  p.  153,  154. 
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more  temperate  climate.  This  last  was  also  not 
intended  to  be  frequently  moved.  These  two 
circumstances  undoubtedly  occasioned  some  va- 
riations : the  tent  of  Achilles  appears  to  havq 
been  more  solidly  constructed,  without  a co- 
vering of  felt,  but  its  roof  thatched,  and  pro- 
bably no  fire  kindled  within  the  royal  apartment. 
But  it  should  seem,  in  other  respects,  there  was 
a great  resemblance.  The  ojkos-,  into  which 
Priam  straight  went,  answered  the  cham’s 
apartment,  which  would  hold  sixty  people. 
Both  were  surrounded  with  a paling  of  consi- 
derable extent;  and  that  of  the  Greek  much 
the  most  solid.  Both  had  a number  of  small 
distinct  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  attend- 
ants : those  that  slept  in  them,  were  said  by 
Homer  to  sleep  ev  Ylpo^po^co  which  Pope  has 
rendered  the  porch.  They  were  called 
which  expresses  their  'warmth,  whether  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  situation  of  those  that 
slept  in  the  open  air,  but  within  the  inclosure, 
as  many  of  them  did,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
we  need  not  inquire.  The  fire  for  cooking, 
probably  in  the  open  air,  in  the  inclosure.  Un- 
derstood after  this  manner,  the  account  in  the 
original  Greek  is  sufficiently  plain. 

Nor  is  it  only  after  ‘this  manner  that  the  late 
cham  of  Tartary  had  his  own  private  tent 
formed,  with  its  appurtenances  ; but  Thevenot 
gives  us  a similar  account,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bashaw  of  Egypt  was  encamped, 
when  he  was  leaving  his  government;1  and, 

1 Trav.  in  the  Levant,  part  i.  p.  148. 
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what  is  more,  Egmont  and  Heyman  saw  the 
Grand  Signior  encamped,  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  general,  though  with  more  magnifi- 
cence, on  the  shore  of  that  very  country  where 
Achilles  had  his  tent  placed,  and  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  spot.  “ Behind  his  tent  was 
another,  but  very  small,  serving  as  a retreat, k 
and  at  a small  distance  from  it  were  four  others, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  bed-chambers  of  the  Grand 
Signior  and  his  sons/’1 

OBSERVATION  III. 


On  the  Meaning  of  the  Expression , talking  about 
an  Oak  or  a Rock,  used  by  Homer. 


Having,  in  another  place,  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  that  passage  in  Ezekiel,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  talking  of  the  Jewish 
people  about  that  Prophet,  by  the  walls  and  in 
the  doors  of  their  houses  ; a very  learned  and 
ingenious  friend  has  thought,  the  like  consi- 
derations may  serve  to  elucidate  a passage  in 
Homer,  and  has  wished  I would  not  forget  it 
in  the  present  work. 

The  passage  he  has  pointed  out,  is  in  the  22d 
Iliad,  and  relates  to  the  soliloquy  of  Hector, 
while  waiting  with  apprehension,  for  the  com- 
ing of  Achilles,  which  accordingly  terminated 


k Such  an  one  might  have  served  for  the  lodging  of 
Briseis.  • 

1 Vol.  i.  ch.  16,  p.  212,  213. 
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in  Hector’s  death."1  He  deliberates  whether  he 
should  meet  him  unarmed,  and  make  proposals 
of  restitution,  &c.  but  concludes  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  in  vain. 

There  is  some  deviation  here  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  original,  which  has  been  thought 
considerably  obscure,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing note  on  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
above  citation.  “ The  words  are  literally 
these,  ' There  is  no  talking  with  Achilles, 
from  an  oak,  or  from  a rock,  (or  about  an  oak 
or  a rock,)  as  a young  man  and  maiden  talk 
together.’  It  is  thought  an  obscure  passage, 
though  I confess  I am  either  too  fond  of  my 
own  application  in  the  above  cited  verses,  or 
they  make  it  a very  clear  one.  * There  is  no 
conversing  with  this  implacable  enemy  in  the 
rage  of  battle  ; as  when  sauntering  people  talk 
at  leisure  to  one  another  on  the  road,  or  when 
young  men  and  women  meet  in  a field.’  I 
think  the  exposition  of  Eustathius  more  far- 
fetched, though  it  be  ingenious  ; and  therefore 
I must  do  him  the  justice  not  to  suppress  it. 
f It  was  a common  practice,’  says  he,  f with 
the  heathens,  to  expose  such  children  as  they 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  educate.  The 
places  where  they  deposited  them,  were  usually 
in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  or  the  hollow  of  oaks  : 

m u What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe, 
u But  woman-like  to  fall,  and  fall  without  a blow? 
u We  greet  not  here,  as  man  conversing  man, 

<c  Met  at  an  oak , or  journeying  o’er  .1  plain  ; 
u No  season  now  for  calm  familiar  talk, 

Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  ev’ning  walk.” 

Pope’s  Homer. 
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these  children  being  frequently  found  and  pre- 
served by  strangers,,  were  said  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  those  oaks  or  rocks  where  they  were 
found.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to 
feign  that  men  were  born  of  oaks;  and  there 
was  a famous  fable  too  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha’s  repairing  mankind  by  casting  stones 
behind  them.  It  grew  at  last  into  a proverb, 
to  signify  idle  tales  ; so  that  in  the  present  pas- 
sage it  imports,  that  Achilles  will  not  listen  to 
such  idle  tales,  as  may  pass  with  silly  maids 
and  fond  lovers,  &c.’” 

He  adds,  Eustathius’s  explanation  may  be 
corroborated  by  a parallel  place  in  the  Odyssey; 
where  the  poet  says, 

il  Ou  yaQ  aito  e oai  •jra.'kou$)u% , airo 

The  meaning  of  which  passage  is  plainly  this, 
‘ Tell  me  of  what  race  you  are,  for  undoubtedly 
you  had  a father  and  a mother  ; you  are  not, 
according  to  the  old  story,  descended  from  an 
oak  or  a rock.’ 

Here  I would  remark,  that  Hector  was  deli- 
berating about  a matter  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country, 
and  could  not  naturally,  I should  think,  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  such  an  idle  tale.  The 
explanation,  however,  by  the  celebrated  mo- 
dern translator,  is  neither  distinct  enough,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  give  us  the  exact  thought. 
I should  suppose  Hector  is  not  represented 
as  referring  to  the  sauntering  conversation 
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of  lovers,  with  little  or  no  meaning;  but 
to  the  friendly  intercourse  of  persons  meeting 
under  an  oak  or  a rock,  strangers  to  each  other, 
but  with  the  most  benevolent  intentions  on 
both  sides,  and  perhaps  with  mutual  advantage 
and  benefit. 

Shade  is  in  common  sought  for  by  Oriental 
travellers  when  they  rest.  They  are  wont  to 
take  their  repasts,  and  often  to  sleep  in  it,  when 
fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  weather  : and 
the  shade  of  rocks  and  trees  is  mentioned  on 
such  occasions.  So  the  fishermen,  in  whose 
barque  Monsieur  Doubdan  and  his  companion 
were  passengers,  going  to  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
went  ashore  with  them,  between  those  two 
cities,  in  a place  ff  where  there  was  a very 
large  and  deep  cavern,  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  ; 
there  they  cooked  their  fish ; and  there  they 
found  many  Turks,  Moors,  and  Arabs  (people 
of  all  colours)  of  whom  some  were  enjoying 
their  repose  and  the  fresh  air  on  the  sand, 
others  were  dressing  their  provisions  among 
these  rocks,  others  were  smoaking  tobacco, 
notwithstanding  the  danger,  which  was  so  ap- 
parent, by  the  falling  of  large  masses  of  the 
rock  from  time  to  time  : but  they  arc  wont 
frequently  to  assemble  there,  on  account  of  a 
spring  of  exceeding  good  water  in  that  place.”" 

So  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in 
Greece,  tells  us,  rf  a Turk  is  sometimes  seen 
squatting  on  his  hams,  in  the  shade,  by  the 

" Voy.  de  la  Terre  Siantc,  p.  541,  542. 
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door  of  his  house  ; or  in  a group,  looking  on 
his  horses  feeding  in  the  season  on  the  green 
corn;”0  and  in  a succeeding  page  (p.  62)  he 
says,  that  they  repaired  to  a goat-stand, 
where  the  peasants  killed  and  roasted  a kid  for 
his  supper,  after  which  he  laid  down  to  sleep  in 
the  lee  of  an  huge  bare  rock.,,p 

And  as  they  not  only  sit  in  the  entrances  of 
their  houses,  but  in  the  shade  near  their  doors, 
and  eat  and  sleep  under  rocks,  so  they  eat  and 
sleep  under  trees  too  that  are  thick  and  spread- 
ing. Dr.  Chandler  gives  an  account,  in  the 
same  volume,  of  taking  his  repast  under  an 
olive-tree  in  full  blossom  :q  in  his  eating  of  a 
roasted  kid  under  a spreading  vine/  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  where  Troy  stood  ; of 
people’s  sheltering  under  plane-trees  after  a 
scorching  ride.*  I do  not  recollect  that  Dr. 
Chandler  mentions  oaks,  in  particular,  but  as 
they  choose  those  trees  that  are  most  shady, 
the  thick  oaks,  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture/ 
must  have  been  made  use  of,  when  they  hap- 
pened on  them,  as  commonly  as  anv  tree. 

Homer  himself  mentions  the  taking  a repast 
by  the  har\est-men  of  a prince,  under  an  oak  u 
So  the  ancient  Jews  are  represented  as  sittino* 


Doubdan  complains  of  his  meeting  with 
some  incivility,  from  some  of  those  that  were 


Kings  xiii.  14;  to  which  may  be  added  Judges  vi.  11. 


under  oaks,  in  their  journeying. 


° P.  161,  162. 
q P.  16t. 
s P.  21. 


r Trav.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  31. 

1 Ezek.  vi.  13.  Ml.  18,  559. 


p P.  162. 
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assembled  under  the  oaks  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon ; but  if  that  was  not  more  in  apprehen- 
sion, owing  to  his  timidness,  than  in  reality,  it 
is  certain  that  they  are  not  wont  to  be  unsocia- 
ble, when  they  take  their  repose  under  the  trees, 
and  the  rocks,  but  very  willingly  admit  or 
join  the  company  of  other  travellers.  So  Dr. 
Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
that  some  families  that  were  sitting  beneath 
some  trees,  by  a rill  of  water,  invited  them  to 
alight,  and  partake  of  their  refreshments,  sa- 
luting them  when  they  met.y  In  another  place 
he  speaks  of  some  Turks  coming  to  them,  and 
joining  their  company,  one  of  whom  desired 
some  wine : when  he  took  his  turban  from  his 
head,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  aside  ; and  after 
drinking,  replaced  it  with  the  same  ceremony/ 

Such  intercourses  were  wont  then  to  be 
friendly,  and  might  not  unfrequently  be  benefi- 
cial : by  the  intelligence  they  might  communi- 
cate to  one  another  ; by  an  exchange  of  provi- 
sions, to  the  advantage  of  both  ; or  by  making 
some  other  agreements  which  might  be  useful 
to  both  parties.  But  Hector  observes,  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  meet  with  Achilles  in  the 
like  friendly  manner,  and  to  settle  any  such  be- 
neficial arrangements  with  him,  as  people  often 
did  that  met  under  a rock,  or  some  shady  tree, 
to  refresh  themselves  when  heated  with  jour- 
neying. 

The  paiticle  two  which  is  translated  in  this 
note  from  and  about : from  an  oak  and  from  a 

> P.  250.  z P-  201 
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rock  ; or  about  an  oak  and  about  a rock  ; sig- 
nifies, I should  apprehend,  on  account  of,  or 
something  of  that  kind  : There  is  no  room  to 

expect  to  talk  with  Achilles,  in  the  like  friendly 
manner  as  when  people  meet  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  some  rock,  or  some  tree,  which  they 
happen  upon  in  travelling,  whose  shade  invites 
them  to  repose  themselves  some  time  under 
them.”  * 

The  same  reasons  that  induce  travellers  to 
take  their  refreshment,  and  to  converse  together 
under  trees  and  rocks,  must  have  induced  the 
Grecian  lovers  to  do  the  like,  when  they  were 
allowed  the  liberty  of  freely  conversing  toge- 
ther, as  it  seems  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  though  such  freedoms  are  not  now 
allowed  in  Grece,  anv  more  {ban  in  the  rest  of 

4 J 

the  East.  Accordingly  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us, 
where  the  Eastern  youths  can  take  the  liberty 
with  the  other  sex,  as  they  c m with  their  con- 
cubines,  they  are  wont  to  attend  them  with 
wine  and  music  in  the  fields,  where  we  are  sure 
they  sit  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  in  some 
place  of  shade;  just  as  he  says,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  that  the  Arab  in  those  countries 
does  nothing  all  the  day  long,  but  loiter  at 
home,  smoke  his  pipe,  and  repose  himself  under 
some  neighbouring  shade. b 

a The  preposition  an r0  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New 
Test.  Matt,  xiii  44,  ch.  xviii.  John  x\i,G,  and  elsdwhere. 

P.  23  4.  There  are  several  Turkish  and  Moorish 
youths,  and  no  small  part  likewise  of  the  unmarried  sol- 
diers, who  attend  their  concubines,  with  wine  and  music, 
into  the  fields ; or  else  make  themselves  merry  at  the  tavern; 

4 
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OBSERVATION  IV. 

Criticism  on  a remarkable  Passage  in  the  Rudens  of 

Plautus. 

Though  a school-boy  might  think  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  translating  the  words  of  Sce- 
parnio,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Rudens  of  Plau- 
tus, after  having  been  told  that  the  wind  he 
refers  to  was  a very  violent  one : 

Omnis  de  tecto  deturbavit  tegulas  : 

u Illustrioris  fecit,  fenestrasque  indidit.”  c 

I 

So  violent  indeed  the  youth  would  say,  as 
that  it  forced  off  all  the  tiles  from  the  roof : 
made  the  windows  more  lightsome,  and  even 
formed  new  ones  yet  one  more  knowing,  and 
habituated  to  compare  one  thing  with  another, 
might  have  heard  that  the  roofs  of  the  Eastern 
houses  are  wont  now  to  be  flat,  and  used  for 
walking  upon,  &c.  were  so  in  the  days  of 
Plautus,  and  long  before  his  time;d  and  for 
that  purpose  are  made  of  strong  mortar,  so 
prepared  as  quickly  to  assume  the  hardness  of 
stone,'  or  other  very  firm  and  solid  materials ; 

a practice,  indeed,  expressly  prohibited  by  their  religion, 
but  what  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  uncontrolable 
passions  of  the  transgressors,  oblige  these  governments  to 
dispense  with.” 

c Act.  i.  1 . v.  5,  6. 
d 2Sam.  xi.  2,  Nch.  viii.  16,  &c. 
e Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  206. 
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I say,  such  a one  might  be  surprised  that 
Plautus  should  represent  the  covering  of  an 
Eastern  house  as  blown  oft  by  the  wind,  and 
should  even  suppose  it  was  formed  of  reeds  : 

“ Quin  tu  in  paludem  is,  exsicasque  arundines , 

“ Qui  pcrtcgamus  villam,  dum  sudum’st  ?”f 

There  is  however  a passage  in  Irwin’s  Tra- 
vels up  the  Red  Sea,  that  perfectly  removes 
the  difficulty.  It  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  house  in  which  he  and  his  companions  were 
lodged  at  Cosire.  One  of  the  present  sub- 
jects of  our  apprehension  is,  that  the  house  we 
live  in  will  not  last  our  time,  should  the  cara- 
van meet  with  further  delays.  The  rafters  are 
ot  the  date-tree,  and  instead  of  plank  or  tiles, 
the  floor  is  composed  of  rushes  laid  close  toge- 
ther. On  this  loose  sand  is  placed,  and  over 
all  the  coarse  mats  of  the  country.  Materials 
, fhis  sort  must  have  a wonderful  elasticity  in 
them  ; and  every  step  we  take  is  attended  by  an 
universal  tremor  of  the  house.  Neither  would 
a stranger  imagine  that  we  were  better  pro- 
vided in  regard  to  the  roof.  This  is  formed  of 
nothing  stronger  than  rushes,  on  which  stones 
are  heaped,  to  prevent  their  being  scattered  by 
the  winds,  L»ut  in  this  settled  climate  the 
native  requires  no  defence,  but  against  the  rays 
of  the  sun;  thunder  and  lightning  being 
almost  unknown  to  him  ; and  even  rain  a very 
uncommon  visitor.  By  the  accounts  of  the  in- 

f Act.  i.  2.  v.  34,  35. 
e 
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habitants,  no  rain  has  fallen  at  Cqsire  for  these 
thicc  yeais  past  ; nor  does  it  ever  exceed  a 
shower  or  two,  when  it  comes.  Of  this  the 
structure  of  their  remaining  houses  is  an  un- 
questionable proof;  for  being  rebuilt  with 
mud,  and  hall  thatched  with  rushes,  one  day 

of  rain  would  mix  them  with  their  mother 
earth. ”g 

Cosire  w as  a sea-port  town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  ; Plautus  lays  his 
scene  on  the  sea-coast  of  a country  adjoining  to 
Egypt,  where  it  rains  but  seldom,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  oftener  than  at  Cosire.  We 
may  then  reasonably  believe  that  the  house  of 
Sceparnio’s  master,  supposed  to  be  a person  in- 
deed of  some  figure,  but  in  a state  of  exile, 
and  consequently  affliction,  was  not  much  bet- 
ter, if  at  all  more  securely  built,  than  that  at 
Cosirc  in  which  they  were  lodged,  w hich  we 
are  told  was  the  best  in  the  town,  though  little 
better  than  an  English  barn.h 

If  built  after  the  manner  of  this  house  at 
Cosire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rushes,  or 
reeds  and  stones  which  covered  it,'  should  be 
blown  off  and  scattered,  and  that  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  procure  more.  Being  built 
too  of  mud,  or  clay,  as  Sceparnio  describes  it, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only  the  lattice-work 
and  shutters  of  the  windows  were  blown  down, 

. g P.  144.  h P.  122. 

' Tegulae  here  not  signifying  tiles  exclusively,  but  the 
things,  whatever  they  were,  that  covered  the  house,  which 
here  were  reeds , with  something  heavy  to  keep  them  down. 
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unci  by  that  means  made  more  lightsome ; hut 
that  holes  should  be  made  too  in  the  clay  walls, 
which  Sceparnio  jocosely  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  windows.  His  master  even  com- 
pares them  to  the  holes  of  a sieve. k 

Though  then  Plautus  painted  with  very 
strong  and  coarse  colours,  his  representation  of 
the  effects  of  a violent  storm  of  wind  on  a house 
in  Cyrene,  on  the  sea-sliore,  however  ludicrous, 
is  not  at  all  unnatural,  hut  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  description  of  Irwin’s  hotel  at 
Cosire. 

The  editor  of  the  Dauphin  edition  takes  no 
notice  of  this  difficulty,  arising  from  the  men- 
tion of  reeds  in  the  case  of  an  Eastern  house, 
unless  Patrick  has  curtailed  his  notes ; and  he 
makes  the  light  thrown  into  the  house  to  refer 
to  the  blowing  off  the  tiles,  or  covering  of  the 
roof,1  instead  of  referring  that  expression  to 
the  carrying  away  of  the  shutters,'  or  perhaps 
the  lattice-work  from  the  windows,  both  of 
which,  is  very  well  known,  are  commonly  used 
in  the  houses  of  those  countries. 

The  making  the  windows  more  lightsome  will 
appear  in  a still  stronger  point  of  view,  if  it 
should  he  supposed  they  were  closed  with  some 
semitransparent  substance.  This  supposition  is 
by  no  means  necessary,  hut  might,  possibly,  be 
meant  by  Sceparnio.  Thus  Niebuhr,  in  the  2d 
tome  of  his  voyages  in  the  countries  near  Ara- 
bia, gives  this  account  of  the  houses  of  Bom- 

k Act  i.  2.v.  16.  1 Illustrioris  fecit:  id  cst,  fecit 

aedes  clariores,  dejectis  tegulis. 
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bay,  which  he  visited  in  his  Eastern  tour.m 
tc  The  English  (there)  make  use  of  glass  in 
their  windows  ; where  there  is  no  glass  they 
use  very  thin  shells,  enchased  in  wood  work, 
in  rows,  which  make  those  apartments  very 
obscure.  However  these  windows  are  better 
in  the  time  of  rain,  than  lattices  of  wood  or 
iron,  or  shutters,  as  the  first  do  not  entirely 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  the  last  prevents  the  light 
entering  into  fhe  apartments.” 


OBSERVATION  V.  ' 

Curious  Illustration  of  a Passage  in  Tibullus. 

I had  occasion,  in  a preceding  volume,  just 
to  touch  on  the  vats  used  in  the  East  for  mak- 
ing their  cheese  ; I would  here  set  down  Dr. 
Shaw’s  account  of  them  more  distinctly,  as 
affording  a proper  comment  on  a passage  of 
Tibullus,  of  which  the  Doctor  has  taken  no 
notice,  though  he  has  frequently  referred  to 
classic  writers  in  other  cases. 

The  passage  of  Tibullus  is  in  the  third  elegy 
of  his  2d  book,  vcr.  15,  &c. 

u Ipse  Deus  solitus  stabulis  expellcre  vaccas, 
u Et  potum  fessas  ducere  fluminibus  ; 
u Et  miscere  novo  dociiisse  coagula  lacte, 

“ .Lactcus  & mistis  obriguisse  liquor. 
u Tunc  fscella  lexi  detexta  est  ximine  junci 3 
ii  Raraque  per  nexus  est  via  facta  sero.” 

m P.  3 . 
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Have  any  of  the  editors  of  Tibullus  fur- 
nished so  instructive  a note  on  these  lines,  as 
the  following’  paragraph  from  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Travels  ? n Here  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
contribute  also  to  the  dairies,  particularly  in 
the  making  of  cheese.  Instead  of  rennet, 
especially  in  the  summer-season,  they  turn  the 
milk  with  the  flowers  of  the  great-headed 
thistle,  or  wild  artichoke:  and  putting  the 
curds  afterwards  into  small  baskets  made  with 
rushes , or  with  the  dwarf  palm,  they  bind 
them  up  close,  and  press  them/' 

The  cheese-vats  of  Barbary,  and  that  of 
Tibullus,  seem  to  be  perfectly  the  same;  and 
Dr.  Shaw  at  the  same  time  shows,  that  the 
Roman  poet  has  very  properly  used  the  plural, 
when  he  spoke  of  their  way  of  coagulating 
milk,  since  they  use  a greater  variety  than  our 
dairy-women  do— not  only  rennet,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  wild  artichoke,  to  which 
may  be  added  churn-milk,  which,  according 
to  de  la  Roque,0  is  used  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs. 


OBSERVATION  VI. 

Of  the  Murrine  Clips  used  by  the  Ancients. 

There  was  a sort  of  cups  used  bv  the  an- 
cient Romans  called  murrine , which  were 
reckoned  extremely  precious  by  them  : so  much 

n P.  168,  quarto  ed.  0 Voy.  dans  la  Palestine,  p.  200. 
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SO;  tli at  tlie  modesty  of  Augustus  was  ren- 
dered indisputable;  according  to  Suetonius/  by 
his  retaining  only  one  murrine  cup  at  the  taking 
Alexandria  in  Egypt;  of  all  the  royal  utensils 
there;  and  his  soon  after  melting  down  all  the 
vessels  of  gold;  even  those  of  most  common 
use.  . 

The  editor  of  the  Dauphin  edition  of  Sue- 
toniuS;  has  given  us  a note  of  considerable 
length  upon  this  passage.  In  it  he  tells  US;  that 
Pliny  believed  the  murra,  out  of  which  these 
cups  were  formed;  was  a stone,  which  he 
ranked  among  the  other  precious  stones  : that 
Seneca  and  Martial  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion  : hut  that  Joseph  Scaliger  was 
induced;  by  a passage  of  Propertius;  to  be- 
lieve that  the  murra  was  the  matter  of  which  our 
porcelain  vessels  are  formed.  The  doubt  seems 
to  remain  still  in  the  minds  of  the  learned; 
who  appear  to  be  rather  inclined  to  the  notion 
entertained  by  Pliny  : for  Ainsworth;  in  his 
very  accurate  Dictionary;  explains  the  word 
murra  in  these  terms  : A stone  of  divers  co- 

lours; clear  as  crystal;  of  which  they  made 
cups  to  drink  in;  or,  as  some;  porcelain 
dishes.  ** 

The  passage  in  Propertius,  which  led  Sca- 
liger to  believe  porcelain  was  meant,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

66  Sen  quae  palmiferas  mittunt  venalia  riiebae 
Murrheaqtie  in  Parthis  pocula  cocfa  focis*” 

Lib.  iv.  El.  5.  v.  25,  26. 

..I. 

^ p Augustus,  § 71 . 
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Four  tilings  are  evidently  supposed  by  Pro- 
pertius in  the  last  line — 1.  that  these  rnurrine  ves- 
sels were  earthen  ware , or  the  production  of  the 
pottery  ; 2.  that  they  were  extremely  precious  : 
3.  that  this  valuable  matter  was  generally,  if 
not  always,  so  far  as  he  knew,  formed  into  cups  ; 
and  4.  that  lie  believed  them  to  have  been  made 
in  Parthia. 

One  thing  that  may  have  inclined  many  of 
the  learned  to  suppose  these  rnurrine  cups  were 
not  porcelain,  may  have  been,  its  being  much 
more  commonly  called  china,  or  china  ware : 
being  sensible  that  the  knowledge  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  of  the  remote  countries  of  the  East 
did  not  reach  to  China,  or  near  that  country; 
and  supposing  that,  until  very  lately,  the  art  of 
making  porcelain  was  no  where  known  but  in 
the  Chinese  empire. 

Propertius  however  supposes,  these  rnurrine 
cups  were  made  by  the  potters  of  Parthia.  Sir 
John  Chardin  has  informed  us  accordingly, 
that  very  fine  porcelain  was  made  in  Persia,  in 
the  last  century  ; and,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us, 
the  Persians  are  not  very  ready  at  adopting 
modern  arts,q  we  have  reason  to  believe  this 
was  an  ancient  manufacture  among  them ; anti 
from  this  passage  of  Propertius,  we  may 
believe  it  was  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

The  account  this  eminent  traveller  has  given 
us  of  the  Persian  porcelain,  is  in  the  2d  tome 
of  his  Travels  in  French,  p.  80  and  81,  and  is 

'i  Voyages,  tome  2,  chap.  17. 
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to  this  purpose.  te  Enamelled  vessels,  or  por- 
celain, is  one  of  their  most  beautiful  manufac- 
tures. It  is  not  confined  -to  one  particular 
part  of  Persia.  The  most  beautiful  of  their 
porcelain  is  made  at  Shiras,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
provinces  of  that  country  by  the  name  of  Per- 
sia, properly  so  called  ; at  Metched,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bactriana  ; at  Yesd,  and  at  Kirman,  in 
Caramania;  and  in  particular  in  a town  of  Ca- 
ramania  called  Zorende.  The  earth  of  which 
these  vessels  are  made  is  a pure  enamel,  w ithin 
as  well  as  without,  like  the  Chinese  porcelain. 
Its  grain  is  as  fine,  and  it  is  as  transparent : so 
that  of  Persia,  oftentimes, , cannot  he  distin- 
guished from  that  of  China.  That  of  Persia 
even  sometimes  excels  the  Chinese  porcelain, 
its  varnish  is  so  exquisite.  This,  however  is 
to  he  understood  not  of  the  Old  China,  but 
the  New.  In  the  year  1066,  an  ambassador 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  having 
brought  many  things  of  value,  to  present  to 
thev  Persian  court,  and  among  the  rest  fifty-six 
pieces  of  old  Chinese  porcelain,  when  the  king 
saw  them  he  fell  a laughing,  asking  with  an 
air  of  contempt  what  they  were.  It  is  said 
that  the  Dutch  frequently  mix. this  Persian 
porcelain  with  that  of  China  in  what  they 
send  to  Holland.  ....  Able*  workmen,  in 
this  manufactory,  attribute  the  beauty  of  the 
colours,  in  this  kind  of  ware,  to  the  water 
that  is  made  use  of,  some  kinds  of  water  mak- 
ing the  paint  run,  while  others  do  not  produce 
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such  an  effect The  Persian  porcelain 

resists  fire,,  so  as  not  only  to  admit  the  making- 
water  to  boil  in  it,  but  -vessels  for  boiling  are 
made  of  it.  It  is  so  hard,  that  mortars  are  ' 
made  of  it  for  grinding  colours,  and  pounding 
other  things,  and  moulds  for  making  bullets. 
The  materials  of  which  this  beautiful  porcelain 
is  made,  are  glass  and  small  pebbles,  found  in 
rivers,  ground  very  small,  with  a little  mixture 
of  earth. 

“ Porcelain  is  not  made  in  the  Indies.  What 
is  consumed  there  is  all  imported,  either  from 
Persia,  or  Japan,  or  China,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  between  China  and  Pegu.” 

He  adds  to  the  account  a story  that  is  current 
in  Persia,  and  which,  if  true,  is  a strong  proof 
of  the  abilities  of  the  potters  of  that  country. 
It  seems  it  was  said  there,  that  the  potters  of 
the  city  of  Yesd,  in  Caramania,  sent  one  day 
to  the  potters  of  Ispahan,  as  it  were  in  defiance, 
a porcelain  vessel/  which  would  hold  a dozen 
pounds  (or  pints)  of  water,  and  weighed  only 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.” 

Parthia  and  Persia  mean  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  empire ; they  then  that  read  this  ac- 
count of  Chardin,  will  not  wonder,  that  pre- 
cious vessels  of  this  kind  should  be  brought  fo 
Egypt,  and  known  among  the  Romans;  and 
will  see  that  Pliny  was  not  misinformed,  when 
he  describes  these  vessels  as  brought  from  Cara- 
mania, for  though  this  ware  is  made  now  in 
other  parts  of  that  empire,  yet  most  of  the 
towns  he  distinctly  mentions  are  in  Caramania, 
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and  the  most  curious  workmen  in  that  manu- 
factory, it  seems,,  reside  there  still. 

How  Pliny  came  to  be  less  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  that  substance.,  of  which  these 
precious  vessels  were  formed,  than  an  elder 
writer,  at  the  same  time  a poet,  who  only 
mentions  them  occasionally,  while  Pliny  was  a 
professed  naturalist,  whose  business  it  was  to 
enquire  curiously  into  matters  of  this  sort,  is 
extremely  astonishing ; and  does  no  honour  to 
his  care,  in  making  enquiries  concerning  those 
matters  about  which  he  wrote. 

The  Dauphin  editor  of  Suetonius,  seems  to 
have  been  as  unacquainted  with  any  manufac- 
tory of  this  kind  in- the  East  now,  excepting  in 
China,  as  Pliny  himself. 

We  may,  however,  justly  suppose,  I appre- 
hend, that  these  pieces  of  ancient  Parthian  por- 
celain were  not  beautified,  as  now,  with  curious 
paintings,  representing  flowers,  human  figures, 
landscapes,  &c.,  for  then  Pliny  could  hardly 
have  supposed  these  cups  were  made  of  natural 
stone ; no,  though  he  might  have  seen  those 
Mocha  stones,  in  which  such  curious  ramifi- 
cations, and  odd  figures  appear,  as  sometimes 
seem  to  resemble  landscapes,  porcelain  like 
that  of  our  times  must  have  appeared,  to  him, 
to  have  been  artificial. 

It  should  seem  then,  that  their  beauty  con- 
sisted in  the  liveliness  of  the  respective  colours 
that  appeared  in  each  cup,  like  those  of  our 
coloured  vessels  of  glass;  or,  at  most,  in  the 
curious  streaks  of  two  different  colours  in  one 
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and  the  same  cup,  as  there  appear  strata,  or 
veins,  of  different  colours  in  the  onyx,  hlack, 
or  brown  and  white. 

On  account  of  which  likeness,  perhaps  it  is, 
that  Propertius  elsewhere  calls  the  onj^x  raur- 
rine, 

u Et  crocino  nares  murrheus  ungat  onyx.”r 


OBSERVATION  VII. 

' * t 

On  Horace  s Opinion  of  the  Excellence  of  the  Flesh 
of  those  Goats  which  were  fed  on  Vines. 

Horace  supposes  the  flesh  of  goats,  fed 
upon  vines,  was  the  most  delicious  of  any  of 
that  kind  of  food  : 

^ - i . • 

u Vinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  cdules.” 

Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  4,  v.  43. 

“ The  vine-fed  goats  not  always  luscious  fare.” 

Francis. 

The  Dauphin  commentator  only  cites  a pas- 
sage here  from  Virgil,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  fondness  of  goats,  sheep,  neat-cattle,  &c., 
for  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  vines,  which 
were  therefore  to  be  carefully  fenced  about. 
But  such  short  stolen  repasts  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  make  any  great  alteration  in  the  fla- 
vour of  their  flesh,  or  to  occasion  their  being 
chosen  for  slaughter  on  that  account. 

r Lib.  3,  El.  10,  v.  22. 
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A passage  from  Dr.  Richard  Chandler’s 
Travels,  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  would  furnish  a 
much  better  note  on  this  line  of  Horace,  in 
which  he  speaks,  with  some  surprise,  of  his 
finding  some  vine-yards  still  green,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  belonging  to  a town  situ- 
ated on  a hill  between  Aissaluck  and  Scala 
Nova;  whereas  he  informs  us,  about  Smyrna, 
the  leaves  were  decayed,  or  stripped  by  the 
camels  and  herds  of  goats,  which  are  admitted 
to  browse  upon  them  after  the  vintage.* 

The  vine-yards  then,  it  seems,  are  the  in- 
tended pastures  for  goats  in  autumn,  and  might 
be  supposed  to  afford  a sort  of  food,  that  made 
their  flesh  more  delicious  than  the  common 
herbage  of  the  fields,  but  this  method  of  fat- 
tening them  does  not,  it  seems,  always  answer. 


OBSERVATION  VIII. 

On  the  Greasy  Water  mentioned  by  Horace , Sat. 

lib.  2.  ver.  68,  69. 

The  greasy  watery  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
the  second  satire  of  his  second  book/  as  given 
by  Naevius,  a man  of  the  most  parsimonious 
turn,  to  his  guests,  has  not  been  well  explained 
by  commentators,  but  is  capable  of  a clear  ex- 
planation from  books  of  travels. 

• P.  142.  1 V.  68,  69, 

— Ncc  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius,  iinetam 

Convivis  praebebit  aquam.  Vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 
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The  editor  of  the  Dauphin  edition  explains 
this  unctam  aqaam , of  water  that  was  muddy, 
or  mixed  with  something  filthy  when  taken  up  ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  it  rather  refers  to  an 
oiliness,  that  the  water  contracted,  from  its 
being  brought  in  foul  leathern  bottles. 

The  Persians,  according  to  Sir  John  Chardin, 
use  leather  bottles,  and  find  them  of  service  to 
keep  water  fresh,  especially  if  people  are  care- 
ful to  moisten  them,  when  they  travel  where- 
ever  they  meet  with  water.  To  this  he  adds, 

that  the  water  does  not  taste  of  the  leather, 
for  that  they  take  that  off,  by  causing  it  to  im- 
bibe rose-water,  when  it  is  new,  and  before 
they  make  use  of  any  of  these  vessels.  And 
that  formerly  the  Persians,  according  to  report, 
when  they  journeyed,  perfumed  these  leather- 
vessels,  in  which  they  carried  their  water,  with 
mastic,  or  with  incense.” 

But  though  the  polite  Persians  take  such 
care  of  their  water-vessels,  all  in  the  East  are 
not  so  exact  now  ; and  we  may  believe,  there- 
fore, all  among  the  old  Romans  were  not  so 
very  careful.  Irwin,  I remember,  complains 
of  some  water,  which  was  fetched  for  him 
from  the  mountains  near  Cosire,  in  the  Upper 
Egypt,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
which  water  was  esteemed  better  than  that 
drank  in  common,  by  the  people  of  that  town, 
from  a spring  that  was  nearer  them  ; but  this 
water,  fetched  from  the  mountains,  he  com- 
plains had  an  oily  disagreeable  taste,  from  the 
skins  having  been  newly  soaked  in  this  disgust- 
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fill  liquid,  to  prevent  their  leaking.  In  the 
succeeding  page  he  observes,  that  the  Arabs, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  skins  in  order, 
are  too  lazy  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
insides  of  them. 

That  the  ancient  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  goat-skin  bottles,  is  evident  from  two 
lines  of  Virgil," 


<c  - - - - Inter  pocula  lasti 

Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saliere  per  utres.','> 

t 

The  circumstances  clearly  determine,  that  they 
were  leather-bottles,  which  were  oiled  on  the 
' outside,  to  make  them  more  slippery,  and  more 
likely  to  cause  those  to  fall  that  hopped  upon 
them.  Whether  these  were  in  general  use 
among  the  old  Romans,  or  the  use  of  them 
confined  to  their  peasantry,  we  need  not  stay  to 
enquire. 

The  same  reason  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
oil  these  water-vessels,  among  the  Arabs,  from 
time  to  time,  must  in  some  degree  have  obliged 
the  Romans  to  make  use  of  the  same  remedy  ; 
which  the  parsimonious  Nsevius  might  as  little 
attend  to,  as  the  people  of  Cosire.  This 
clearly  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word 
unctam. 

The  usefulness  of  applying  Eastern  customs 
' to  the  Classics,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  a slip  of  this  very  inge- 
nious translator  of  Horace,  who  gives  us  this 

u Gcor.  ii.v.  383?  384. 
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note  on  a passage  of  the  second  epistle  of  his 
second  book:  the  ancients  carry  their  money 

in  a purse  tied  to  their  girdles,  from  whence 
we  find  in  Plautus,  Sector  Zonarius , a cut- 
purse:”  whereas  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the 
present  purses,  in  the  Levant,  are  not  tied 
to  their  girdles,  but  a part  of  the  girdle  itself  : 
they  are  made  to  fold  several  times  about  the 
body ; one  end  of  which  being  made  to  double 
back,  and  sewn  along  its  edges,  serves  them 
for  a purse,  agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the 
^vy'v  in  the  Scriptures.” x He  might  have 
added,  and  of  the  Roman  writers. 


, OBSERVATION  IX. 

curious  Illustration  of  a Passage  in  Persius. 

Observations  made  by  travellers  into  the 
East,  may  be  thought  to  place  a remarkable 
passage  of  Persius  in  a better  light,  than  has 
been  done  by  all  the  notes  upon  it,  in  the  Vari- 
oi  um  edition  of  that  writer. 

The  passage  I refer  to  is  in  the  5th  satire  of 
Persius  : 

<< 

At  cum 

Herod  is  venere  dies,  unctaque  fenestra 

Dispositce  pinguem  nebulam  vomuere  lucernce , 

For  (antes  violas  ; rr.brumque  amplexa  catinum 
Cauda  natat  tliynni ; tumet  alba  fidelia  vino  : 
Laura  moves  tacitus,  recutitaque  sabbata  palles 

Ver.  179—184. 
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The  first  remark  I would  make  is,  that  as 
the  lighting  up  of  many  lamps  is  frequent  in 
those  countries,  in  times  of  great  rejoicing,  so 
among  the  Jews  it  seems  to  have  been  done 
with  such  profusion,  when  they  celebrated  the 

feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  of  which 

\ 

we  read  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  ch.  x.  22, 
that  from  thence  it  should  seem  to  have  de- 
rived its  distinguishing  appellation,  being 
called  Qcjtx,  or  the  feast  of  lights. 

That  feast  of  dedication  mentioned  by  St. 
John,  or  the  solemnity  called  (pwra,  was  ob- 
served in  consequence  of  an  appointment  of 
Judas  the  Maccabee  and  of  the  body  of  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count in  1 Macc.  iv.  59.  Moreover  Judas  and 
his  brethren , with  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel,  ordained  that  the  days  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  altar  should  be  kept  in  their  season 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  space  of  eight  dans , 
from  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month 
Casleu,  with  mirth  and  gladness. 

Josephus,  indeed/  when  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  festival,  and  tells  us  it  was  called 
tycuTOL,  would  suppose  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  darkness  of  affliction’s  being  turned  into 
joy.  But  this  is  considered  as  an  unnatural  re- 
finement by  the  learned;  more  especially  as  it 
is  well  known,  and  appears  by  the  Talmud, 
that  through  the  eight  days  of  this  solemnity 
many  lights  were  wont  to  be  set  up  in  or  about 

y Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  12.,  cap.  7.,  § 7,  Ed.  Haierc. 
a Vide  not.  in  loc. 
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their  houses.*  From  whence  it  was  natural  to 
denominate  the  festival  (pwra,  lights  in  the 
plural ; whereas  it  the  explanation  of  Jose- 
phus had  been  just,  it  should  rather  have  been 
called  (pus  light , in  the  singular.3 

2.  This  festival  of  the  Jews,  distinguished 
from  others  among  them  by  the  name  of  the 
j feast  of  lights,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, by  much  the  most  remarkable  for  its  il- 
luminations, was  observed  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  Casleu,  which  answers  to  the  first 
part  of  our  December,  and  by  their  interca- 
lations might  be  considerably  later,  which,  in 
that  country,  is  not  too  early  for  violets,  which 
Juvenal  supposes  were  used  as  an  additional 
ornament.  For  Dr.  Russell,  speaking  of  Alep- 
po, which  lies  more  to  the  north  than  Jerusa- 
lem; and,  as  I have  elsewhere  shown,  its  pro- 
ductions not  earlier,  tells  us,  that  the  severity 
of  the  winter  there  lasts  but  forty  days,  which 
they  call  Maarbanie,  beginning  from  the  12th 
of  December,  and  ending  the  20th  of  January. 
Narcissusses,  he  adds,  are  in  flower  during  the 
whole  of  this  weather,  and  hyacinths  and  vio- 
lets, at  the  latest,  appear  before  it  is  quite  over.b 

Their  lamps,  then,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication, 
though  it  was  celebrated  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
might,  at  Jerusalem,  be  adorned  with  violets; 
though  I should  apprehend  the  violet  makes 
not  its  appearance  about  Rome  until  some 
weeks  after,  in  which  country  Persius  wrote. 

Vide  not.  in  loc.  a $0  Gn  a similar  occa- 

VCn  m*S^ty  revolution  happened  in  their  favour 
c ime  ot  Mordecai,  it  is  said  in  the  Septuagint,  Tots 
15  £ym,°  xx,  E vfpotrvm.  b Vol.  i.  p.  69. 

' < J . I. 
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This  then  show  s Persius  is  speaking  of  this 
Jewish  feast  as  celebrated  in  Judea,,  not  at 
Rome,  nor  in  any  place  near  to  that  city. 

3.  It  is  very  possible,  that  the  Maccabee 
festival  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Altar,  and  the 
commemorating  the  inauguration  of  Herod  the 
Great,  might  be  blended  together,  at  the  time 
to  which  Persius  refers ; nor  arc  we  without 
an  instance  of  a similar  nature,  in  later  times, 
in  the  East. 

Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,  “ that  the  Per- 
sians observe  only  three  religious  seasons  with 
great  solemnity,  and  One  civil  festival,  which 
is  that  of  New  Year’s  day.  But  if  they  ob- 
serve but  one,  they  do  it  very  solemnly.  The 
celebration  of  it  holds  three  days,  and  in  some 
places,  particularly  at  court,  eight,  beginning 
exactly  at  that  point  of  time  that  the  sun  enters 

Aries.  They  call  this  festival  Noorooz  Suit  any , 
%/ 

that  is,  the  Royal  or  Imperial  New  Year , dis- 
tinguishing it  from  their  ecclesiastical  New 
Year’s  day.  The  ancient  Persians  observed 
very  solemnly  the  days  when  the  sun  came  to 
each. of  the  two  solstices,  and  two  equinoxes  , 
but  more  particularly  that  of  the  spring  equi- 
nox, because  of  its  bringing  on  pleasant  wea- 
ther. The  festival  held  eight  days.  Its  ob- 
servance continued  until  the  time  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans became  masters  of  Persia,  who  in- 
troducing a new  epocha,  and  a new  w.ay  of  com- 
puting time,  the  ancient  custom  ol  solemnizing 
the  first  day  of  the  year  sensibly  declined,  and 
at  length  totally  ceased:  people  being  disin- 
clined to  the  observation,  from  a dislike  to  the 
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old  religion  of  the  country,  'which  they  sup- 
posed made  a religious  festival  of  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  which  ap- 
peared therefore  an  idolatrous  practice  to  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  who  abhorred  all 
sorts  of  rejoicing  therefore  on  that  day. — 
Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  year  475/ 
when  Jelaleddind  coming  to  the  crown  on  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  astronomers  of 
the  country  took  that  occasion  ta  represent  to 
him,  that  it  was  an  interposition  of  Providence, 
directing  that  his  coming  to  empire  should  hap- 
pen on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  ancient  form  of  computation,  that  so  - he 
might  re-establish  a custom  that  had  been  ob- 
served for  many  ages  in  that  country.  The 
astronomers  added,  that  if  he  should  re-es- 
tablish this  festival  of  the  solar  New  Year’s 
day,  it  would  be  something  particular,  as  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Persians, 
who  reckoned  the  years  by  the  reign  of  their 
kings,  the  beginning  of  his  reign  would  be  the 
first  day  of  the  solar  year.  This  prince  was 
pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  re-established 
the  ancient  festival  of  the  Royal  New  Year’s 
day,  which  has  been  solemnized  ever  since 
with  pomp  and  acclamations.”6 

Here  we  see,  the  coinciding  of  the  time  of 
a prince’s  coming  to  the  crown  with  a remark- 
able day  in  the  year,  was  sufficient  not  merely 

Of  the  Mohammedan  computation,  and  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1082. 

'[  D’Herbelot  would  have  called  him  Galaleddin.  Bib. 
Orientale.  art.  Neurouz. 

Toy.  tome  1,  p.  171,  172. 
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to  add  great  splendour  to  an  old  observance, 
but  to  revive  it  after  it  had  been  quite  extin- 
guished,, and  give  it  a permanent  establish- 
ment. In  like  manner,  if  the  day  in  which 
the  Romans  conferred  royalty  on  Herod,  and 
settled  it  so  that  it  long  continued  in  his  family, 
happened  at  the  time  that  the  Jews  celebrated 
their  Feast  of  Lights,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in 
the  time  of  Persius,  the  illuminations  in  Judea, 
and  particularly  at  Jerusalem,  were  of  the  most 
splendid  kind.  Herod  affected,  it  is  well  known, 
great  pomp,  and  engaged  in  great  expences,  to 
make  the  nations  round  conceive  a high  notion 
of  his  magnificence.  Accordingly  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Great. 

In  this  view,  it  can  be  no  wonder,  that  Per- 
sius supposes,  that  many  old  Romans,  who  sat 
sunning  themselves,  and  talking  over  the  sights 
they  had  seen  in  their  younger  years,  should 
mention,  with  rapture,  the  Jewish  illumi- 
nations, at  which  they  had  been  present,  when 
travelling  in  Judea,  or  serving  in  the  army 
there,  for  such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  spirit  of 
the  passage  : 

66 Nostra  ut  Floralia  possint 

“ Aprici  meminisse  senes  : quid  pulchrius  ? at  cum 

u Herodis  venere  dies, 

****** 

“ Labra  moves  tacitus ,'  recutitaque  sabbatap«//e5“.”^ 
While  one  of  those  old  gentlemen  the  poet 
speaks  of  was  admiring  the  feasts  of  Flora, 
and  saying  what  could  be  more  beautiful; 

* Pers.  Satyr,  v.  178,  &c. 
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another  reminded  him  of  Herod’s  illuminations, 
when  your  lips,  said  he,  moved  with  silent  ad- 
miration, and  you  were  pale  with  astonishment , 
at  those  festivals  of  the  circumcised. 

The  commentators  indeed  understand  this  pas- 
sage in  a very  different  manner.  Lubin  sup- 
poses the  noiseless  motion  of  their  lips,  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  a silent  offering  up  the 
prayers  of  superstition  ; and  the  learned  Casau- 
bon  himself  apprehends,  the  words  mean  the 
frequenting  the  Jewish  Proseuchas,  and  their 
praying  each  by  himself  with  a low  voice. 
Can  this  be  the  meaning  of  Persius  ? 

I do  not  know,  that  any  of  the  learned  have 
been  able  to  determine  precisely  the  day  of 
Herod’s  inauguration,  or  the  day  when  he  was 
declared  king  of  Judea,  but,  in  general,  it  has 
been  understood  to  have  been  in  the  winter- 
time/ at  which  time  the  Feast  of  Lights  was 
celebrated.  They  might  then,  very  probably, 
coincide,  as  I have  been  supposing  ; and  if 
they  did,  no  one  will  wonder  that  this  double 
festival  was  observed  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dour, in  the  time  of  such  a prince  as  Herod. 

The  words  may  possibly  signify  nothing 
more  than  when  the  days  came,  in  which  the 
Jews,  the  subjects  of  Herod,  were  wont  to  re- 
joice with  making  illuminations  ; but  certainly 
there  will  be  found  much  greater  energy  in  the 
words,  if  we  consider  them,  as  Casaubon  has 
done,  as  signifying  the  days,  as  they  annually 

Vide  Jos.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  14,  cap.  14,  § 5,  not.  r.  Ed. 
Haverc. 
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returned,  when  Herod  was  made  king  of  Ju- 
dea, and  which  were  celebrated  from  time  to 
time,  by  his  admirers,  with  great  rejoicing. s 
Some,  we  know,  were  so  warmly  attached  to 
him  as  to  be  from  thence  called  Herodians. 

4.  1 he  manner  in  which  these  illuminations 
were  made,  and  to  which  the  word  dispo- 
sitee  in  this  passage  refers,  may  be  illus- 
trated, probably,  by  the  modern  usages  of 
the  East. 

Chardin  informs  us,h  as  to  the  “ Persian  il- 
luminations, that  the  grand  houses  of  a parti- 
cular place  at  Ispahan,  when  illuminated,  have 
a slender  scaffolding  of  small  poles,  for  the 
reception  of  small  earthen  lamps.  The  houses 
are  quite  covered  with  them,  from  the  first 
story  to  the  top.  They  are  about  six  score  to 
each  arch.  These  lamps  are  so  small  as  not  to 
be  minded,  except  by  very  exact  observers  ; 
but  when  they  are  lighted  they  make  the  most 
brilliant  illumination  in  the  world,  for  these 
lamps  in  all  are  reckoned  at  50,000.  Abas 
the  Great  was  very  fond  of  this  pompous  show, 
and  often  gave  himself  this  pleasure.’' 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  their  illumi- 
nations as  made  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  in  their  principal  Bazars,  or  streets  of  shops.1 

Small  earthen  lamps,  but  in  great  numbers, 
are  now  made  use  of  in  Persia  ; and  probably 

£ The  word  i lies , in  the  plural,  seems  to  show,  it  was 
not  merely  the  day  of  Jlerod’s  being  made  king ; but  the 
rejoicing  on  that  account  might  be  blended  with  the  solem- 
nizing a festival  of  right  days. 

h Voy.  tome  3,  p.  17. 


* P.  140. 
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were  used  in  the  days  of  Ilerod.  By  means  of 
slender  frames  of  woodwork  they  are  placed  i;i 
an  agreeable  order  ; and  the  word  dispositcc 
supposes  that  the  Jews  were  curious  too  in 
placing  their  lamps. 

Chardin  gives  no  account  of  mixing  verdure 
and  flowers  with  the  lamps  ; but  we  find,  in 
de  Tott's  Memoirs,  that  the  Feast  of  Tulips  is 
held  among  the  Turks  in  the  night,  and  lamps 
and  flowers  mixed  together  then.  In  the  Jewish 
festival  they  were  violets  that  were  mingled 
with  the  lamps,  which  fixes  the  time  pf  year 
when  that  was  celebrated. 

It  may  not  be  disagreeable,  to  transcribe  de 
Tott’s  account  of  the  Turkish  Feasts  of  Tulips. 

It  is  so  called,”  he  tells  us  in  a note  in  p.  78, 
of  his  first  tome,  because  it  consists  in  illumi 
natirig  a garden,  and  this  fiowei  is  what  the 
Turks  admire  most.”  And  in  the  text  of  the 
same  page,  he  t6l Is  us,  that  the  garden  of  the 
Harem  . . is  the  place  in  which  these  noctur- 
nal entertainments  are  given.  Vases  of  every 
kind,  filled  with  natural  and  artificial  flowers, 
are  brought  for'  the  occasion,  and  add  to  the 
splendor  of  an  illumination  caused  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  lanterns,  coloured  lamps,  and 
wax-candles,  in  glass  tubes,  reflected  on  every 
side  by  mirrors  disposed  for  that  purpose.” 

How  pompous  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
Eastern  illuminations  ! Did  the  Roman  FIo- 
ralia  excel  them  in  magnificence  ? of  which,  it 
should  seem  from  Persius,  some  of  the  older 
Romans  were  wont  to  boast. 
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OBSERVATION  X. 

Of  the  Earthenware  Boats , which  Juvenal  is  sup- 
posed to  ascribe  to  the  Egyptians. 

Juvenal  describes  the  boats  of  the  Egyptians 
as  it  they  were  earthenware;  and  not  one  of 
the  Variorum  notes  explains  this,,  though  it 
may  be  easily  done  trom  modern  travellers. 

Hac  saevit  rabie  imbelle  & inutile  vulgus, 
u Parvula  fctilibus  solitum  dare  vela  phaselis , 
u Et  brevibus  pictce  remis  incumbere  testae .” 

Sat.  xv.  ver.  126 — 128. 

This  is  the  description.  The  sum  of  the 
notes  upon  it  is  as  follows  : That  the  old  scho- 
liast tells  us,  such  earthenware  ships  were 
used  on  the  Nile.  That  Lubin  cited  Strabo, 
who  remarked,  that  in  the  Delta/  navigation 
was  so  easy,  that  some  used  boats  of  baked 
earth.  He  adds,  in  another  note,  that  such 
were  used  in  some  of  the  other  canals  of  Egypt: 
and  that  they  are  called  1 pictce , (painted)  be- 
cause these  boats  of  baked  earth  were  marked 
with  various  colours. 

Now  all  this  appears  very  strange.  That 
earthenware  may  be  so  made  as  to  swim  in  wa- 
ter is  easily  apprehended  : the  experiment  may 
be  made  at  any  tea-table,  by  putting  one  of  the 
cups  into  a bason  of  water.  But  that  a boat, 

- k The  lower  part  of  Egypt. 
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of  a size  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Egyptians, 
should  be  made  of  such  materials,  and  com- 
monly to  be  seen  in  the  Delta,  and  other  canals 
of  Egypt,  may  appear  incredible,  since  they 
may  be  of  earth  baked  or  burnt  in  the  fire, 
which  must  be  done  with  difficulty ; and 
when  effected,  what  a trifle  would  demolish 
them,  and  how  unsafe  must  be  such  a navi- 
gation ! 

But  all  this  is  deciphered  by  modern  travel- 
lers : for  all  that  is  meant,  I presume,  is,  that 
sometimes  the  Egyptians  make  use  of  rafts, 
which  are  made  to  float,  by  empty  vessels  of 
earthen-ware  fastened  underneath  them. 

In  order  to  cross  the  Nile,”  Norden  tells 
us,1  the  inhabitants  have  recourse  to  the  con- 
trivance of  a float,  made  of  large  earthen 
pitchers,  tied  close  together,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  palm-trees.  The  man  that  conducts 
it,  has  commonly  in  his  mouth  a cord,  with 
which  he  fishes  as  he  passes  on.”  These  are 
undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  earthen-ware  boats 
of  Juvenal. 

Egmont  and  Heyman  saw  some  small  floats, 
used  by  the  Egyptian  fishermen,  which 
consisted  of  bundles  of  reeds,  floated  bv  ca- 
labashes.m 

The  sails  of  such  floats,  when  they  used 
any,  must  of  course  have  been  very  small,  as 
1 Trav.  part  1.  p.  81. 

m Trav.  vol.  2,  p.  112.— So,  in  like  manner,  Norden 
observed,  on  the  10th  of  December,  a iloat  of  straw,  sup- 
ported by  gourds,  and  governed  by  two  men,  as  he  has  re- 
marked in  his  Journal. 
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Juvenal  describes  them,  perhaps  nothing  more 
than  their  garment  spread  out ; and  their  oars 
being  very  short,  used  merely  to  paddle  along, 
or  steer  the  float,  of  which  Norden  observed 
one  instance,  in  a float  of  straw,  on  which  two 
men  weie  sitting,  and  which  was  dragged  across 
the  Nile  by  a cow,  he  that  sat  behind  steering 
with  “ a little  oar,”  by  means  of  which,  at  the 
same  time,  he  kept  the  balance.”"  Indeed,  the 
one  and  the  other  could  be  of  no  great  use  but 
in  the  main  river,  as  these  floats  must  owe  their 
chief  motion  to  the  stream  j the  paddles  might 
be  useful  in  those  canals  where  the  water  was 
stagnant. 

The  word  pictae,  (or  painted)  is  not  to  be 
understood,  I apprehend,  as  signifying  their 
being  beautified  with  a variety  of  colours  ; but 
means,  I should  suppose,  their  being  rubbed 
with  some  substance  that  might  fill  up  the 
pores,  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  water’s  pene- 
trating into  the  cavity  of  the  pitchers,  which, 
if  it  did  in  a considerable  degree,  might 
occasion  the  sinking  of  this  kind  of  vessel, 
for  the  Egyptian  earthenware  is  said  to  be 
• very  porous. 

" The  ewer,  though  made  very  clurnsv,  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  earthenware  that 
they  have  in  Egypt : for  all  that  art  in  this 
country,  consists  in  making  some  vile  pots  or 
dishes  ; and  as  they  do  not  know  the  use  of 
varnish,  they  are  of  consequence  incapable  of 
making  any  work  of  that  kind,  that  does  not 

n Trav.  part  2,  p.  145. 
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leak.”  This  is  Norden’s  account.0  Conse- 

quently some  of  them  at  least,  particularly 
those  of  the  lower  tier,  must  have  been  rubbed 
over  with  some  substance,  of  such  a nature  as 
to  prevent  the  water’s  penetrating  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  pitchers,  in  any  great  degree. 

I have  read  an  account  of  the  Eastern  peo- 
ple’s rubbing  those  great  jars,  in  which  they 
keep  their  wines  with  mutton-suet,p  and  I 
should  think,  the  word  pictre  does  not  oblige 
us  to  suppose  the  lower  pitchers  in  their  floats, 
are  rendered  water-tight,  by  means  of  a more 
beautiful  and  costly  material.  Though  cer- 
tainly they  might,  if  they  pleased,  have  made 
use  of  some  of  the  same  substance  with  which 
they  painted  their  hieroglyphics,  and  with 
which  Norden  was  so  charmed  : " This  sort  of 
painting  has  neither  shade  nor  degradation. 
The  figuies  are  incrustated  like  the  cyphers  on 
the  dial-plates  of  watches,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  cannot  be  detached.  I must  own,  that 
this  incrustated  matter  surpasses,  in  strength, 
all  that  I have  seen  of  this  kind.  It  is  superior 
to  the  al-fresco  and  the  Mosaic  work ; and  in- 
deed it  has  the  advantage  of  lasting  a longer 
time.  It  is  something  surprising  to  see  how 
gold,  ultra-marine,  and  divers  other  colours, 
have  preserved  their  lustre  to  the  present  a«*e. 
Perhaps  I shall  be  asked,  how  ail  these  lively 
colours  could  soften  together ; but  I own  it  a 
question  that  I am  unable  to  decide. 

Part  1,  p.  82.  - p Voy.  Chardin,  tomo  2,  p.  07. 

“ Part  2,  p.  75,  76.  ? * 
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To  close,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
these  floats  are  not  constructed  to  pass  up  and 
down  the  Nile  like  boats,  or  properly  designed 
to  carry  goods  upon  them,  if  they  may  some- 
times occasionally  be  put  a little  to  that  use;  it 
is  only  an  easy  way  they  have  found  out,  of 
conveying  their  earthenware  from  Upper 
where  it  is  made,  to  the  lower  parts 
of  that  country,  where,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  designed  place,  the  float  is  taken  to  pieces, 
and  sold  to  the  inhabitants. 

« 

OBSERVATION  XI. 

Of  the  Eagle  which  appeared , according  to  Suetonius , 
in  the  Army  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius. 

Suetonius  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  the  Empe- 
ror Vitellius,  that  a lucky  omen  presented  it- 
self to  that  part  of  his  army  that  he  sent  for- 
ward, before  his  own  was  ready  to  march  : 

“ An  eagle  on  the  sudden  came  flying  on  the 
right  hand,  and  having  wheeled  round  the  en- 
signs, leisurely  flew  before  them,  along  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  march/’ r 

The  Baron  de  Tott  gives  an  account*  of 
something  very  much  like  this,  which  happened 
to  himself,  in  his  journey  to  Crim  Tartary, 
though  it  was  a different  kind  of  bird. — Our 

r Praemisso  agmini  laetum  evenit  auspicium;  siquidem  a 
parte  dextra  repente  aquila  advolavit : lustratisque  signis, 
ingrussos  viam  sensim  antecessit.  § 9. 

8 Mem.  tome  2,  p.  42,  43. 
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conversation  was  frequently  interrupted  by  a 
circumstance  which  would  not  deserve  notice, 
had  it  not  served  as  a means  to  establish  me 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  superstitious  Tartars. 

Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  frontiers,  and  at 
the  moment  the  escort  came  up  with  me,  a stork, 
a kind  of  bird  which  feeds  on  serpents,  builds 
its  nest  on  the  houses,  and  is  revered  by  the 
Orientals  as  a species  of  penates , or  household 
god,  seemed,  likewise  to  come  and  welcome 
me.  It  passed  rapidly  to  the  left,  very  near 
my  carriage,  flew  round  it,  repassed  to  the 
right,  then  seemed  to  lead  the  way,  alighted 
two  hundred  fathoms  before  the  foremost 
horseman.  As  they  came  up  it  rose  again, 
made  the  like  tour,  flew  forward,  and  repeated 
this  kind  of  manoeuvre  until  we  arrived  at 
Kishela.”* 

Events  of  this  kind,  though  not  incredible, 
nor  prophetic,  yet  have  something  in  them  that 
cannot  but  engage  attention.  The  Baron,  who 
was  by  no  means  of  a superstitious  turn,  as  ap- 
pears sufficiently  by  the  account  he  gives  of 
his  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  could  not  but 
remark  it  as  something  extraordinary;  the 
Tartars,  according  to  him,  considered  it  with 
superstition,  as  the  old  Romans  would  have 
done. 

* The  chief  town  of  Bessarabiaj  to  which  the  Baron  was 
going1. 
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OBSERVATION  XII. 

Warriors  slept  in  their  Tents , with  a Spear  stuck 
in  the  Ground  at  their  Head. 

I have  remarked  in  another  part  of  this 
.work;  that  as  the  carrying  a long  pike  before  a 
company  of  Arabs  is  a token  that  an  Arab 
sheekh  (or  prince)  is  there.,  so  the  fixing  it 
near  a person  of  authority  points  out  his  dig- 
nity; and  that  these  circumstances  may  heap- 
plied  to  the  illustration  of  some  passages  of 
Scripture;  but  here  I would  observe,,  that  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  explain  a passage  of  Jose- 
ph US;  united  with  some  other  considerations. 

That  celebrated  historian;  giving  an  account 
of  David’s  entering  the  camp  of  Saul;  when 
that  prince  and  his  people  were  fast  asleep;  in- 
forms US;  that  notwithstanding  the  opportunity 
he  did  no  hurt  to  Saul;  though  he  well  knew 
where  he  slept;  by  the  spear;  which  was  fixed 
near  him;  and  adds,  that  he  suffered  not  Abi- 
shah  to  slay  him  then;  though  lie  would  fain 
have  done  it." 

English  readers,x  I apprehend;  generally 
suppose  every  man  had  his  spear  stuck  into  the 
ground;  at  his  head;  but,  Josephus  supposes 
that  circumstance  distinguished  the  royal  sleep- 
ing place  from  that  of  every  body  else,  which 

u Antiq.  lib.  6,  cap.  13,  § 9,  Ed.  Ilavcrc. 

Of  1 Sam,  xxvi.  7. 
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it  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  hcen 
something  peculiar  to  Saul,  distinguishing 
him  from  his  officers  and  people.  It  was,  it 
should  seem  then,  a customary  distinction 
in  the  time  of  Josephus;  and  he  thought  it 
also  an  usage  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Saul. 

Perhaps  too,  this  describing  Saul  as  known 
by  the  spear  stuck  by  him  may  intimate,  that 
he  slept  with  his  face  covered,  being  laid  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air.  Thus  de  la  Roque 
describes  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  Holy  Land, 
though  in  general  they  live  under  tents,  yet 
sometimes,  he  says,  they  sleep  in  their  clothes, 
in  summer-time,  on  the  ground,  only  covering 
their  body  and  face  with  their  aba,  or  outer 
garment.1 

Josephus  then,  in  all  probability,  supposes 
this  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  time  of 
summer  ; and  that  Saul’s  face  was  muffled  up, 
so  as  rather  to  be  known  by  the  spear,  than  by 
his  countenance,  in  a night  sufficiently  light  to 
have  distinguished  him,  had  he  not  been  so 
covered. 

It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  common  practice  of 
the  Eastern  people  to  sleep  with  their  faces 
covered,  according  to  Niebuhr,  and  he  sup- 
poses Europeans  would  find  the  benefit  of  it, 
if  they  would  adopt  the  same  usage,  the 
dews  and  some  winds  being  found  to  be  very 
hurtful.* 

y Vo y.  dans  la  Pal.  chap.  12,  p.  176. 

x Descript,  de  1’ Arabie,  p.  9. 
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OBSERVATION  XIII. 

Illustration  of  a Passage  in  theBook  of  Judges,  taken 
from  Josephus,  and  Do ub dan's  Travels. 

Our  translation  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
from  the  Hebrew,  represents  Zebul  as  saying 
to  Gaal,  upon  his  being  alarmed  at  seeing 
troops  of  men  making  to  him.  Thou  seest  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  as  if  they  were  men  ; a 
whereas  Josephus  represents  him  as  telling 
him,  he  mistook  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  for 
men.b 

A commentator  might  be  at  a loss  to  account 
for  this  change,  that  had  not  read  Doubdan’s 
representation  of  some  part  of  the  Holy  Land, 
in  which  he  tells  us,  that  in  those  places  there 
are  many  detached  rocks  scattered  up  and 
down,  some  growing  out  of  the  ground/  and 
others  are  fragments,  broken  off  from  rocky 
precipices/  the  shadow  of  which,  it  appears 
Josephus  thought  might  be  most  naturally 
imagined  to  look  like  troops  of  men  at  a 
distance,  rather  than  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

a Ch.  ix.  36.  b Antiq.  lib.  5,  cap.  7,  § 4,  Ed. 

Ilaverc.  c Voy.  p.  98.  * d Ibid.  p.  455. 
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OBSERVATION  XIV. 

Of  the  clothing  of  the  wild  Arabs , from  St.  Jerom. 

In  St.  Jerom’s  History  of  the  life  of  Mal- 
chus,  we  have  an  account  of  some  particulars 
that  are  new,  in  the  clothing  of  those  wild 
Arabs,  or  Ishmaelites,  as  he  terms  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  half  naked,  but  however  to  have 
worn  cloaks  and  broad  coverings  for  their  legs 
— ff  Seminudo  corpore,  pallia  & latas  caligas 
trahentes.*> 

Cloaks,  kept  fast  by  a button,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  are  still  worn  by  the  Arab 
horsemen,  according  both  to  the  description 
and  the  copper  plate  de  la  Roque  has  given  us 
of  them.*  This,  he  says,  is  properly  their 
riding  dress/ 

The  description  de  la  Roque  gives  of  the 
vestments  is  to  this  purpose : Doubling  a 

piece  of  cloth,  they  sew  the  edges  together,  as 
if  they  were  going  to  make  a sack,  leaving  a 
hole  at  each  of  the  corners  to  put  their  arms 
•through ; that  then  they  cut  open  the  fore 
part,  to  put  it  on  their  shoulders,  cutting  away 
a round  place  for  the  neck  ; and  this  is  properly 
the  dress  for  wearing  on  horseback. 

This  is  what  de  la  Roque  calls  an  abas , St. 
Jerom  a pallium.  But  the  account  de  la 
Roque  gives  of  the  covering  of  the  feet,  when 
' Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  3,  4.  f ]\  208. 
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they  ride,  does  not  so  well  agree  with  the  term 
latas  caligas,  or  broad  caligas.  The  word  caliga 
is  used  by  St.  Jerom,  to  express  that  covering 
for  the  feet  which  Christ  forbad  his  disciples  to 
wear/  when  he  sent  them  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  his  life-time,  and  which  are  opposed  to  san- 
dals, Mark  vi.  9 ; though  St.  Jerom,  in  the 
impetuosity  of  his  zeal,  supposes  the  apostles 
were  to  walk  at  times  absolutely  barefoot. 
These  caligas  then  seem  to  mean  buskins , or 
rather  short  boots,  designed  to  cover  the  feet 
so  entirely,  as  to  guard  them,  as  well  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  from  injury  from  stones, 
thorns,  &c.;  whereas  sandals  consisted  merely  ot 
soles  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  fastened  by 
leather  thongs,  which  left  the  foot  very  much 
uncovered,  and  open  to  injuries.  But  what 
the  term  broad  has  to  do  with  these  boots,  is 
very  difficult  to  say. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  on  this  occasion, 
to  give  de  la  Roque’s  account  of  the  Arab  rid- 
ing boots.  They  never  carry  a sabre,  but 
when  they  go  out  upon  an  expedition  ; they 
mount  on  horseback  with  small  boots,  of  yellow 
morocco,  without  stockings,  very  light  and 
sewed  within,  with  which  they  can  march  on 
foot,  and  even  run,  w ithout  any  penetration  of 
water  through  them/”1 

As  the  motions  of  these  Arabs  are  known  to 
be  very  rapid,  and  their  horses  and  every  thing 
about  them  fitted  for  speed,  there  is  the  utmost 

s Ad  Eustochium,  de  Custodia  Virg.  tom.  1,  p.  140 

h Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  209. 
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difficulty  in  conceiving,  for  what  reason  they 
should  make  their  hoots  so  broad  as  to  be  one 
part  of  their  description ; at  the  same  time  we 
find,  that  they  are  now  very  small,  and  light. 
They  are  however  still  described  as  being  of 
yellow  leather,  as  a remarkable  circumstance; 
it  would  be  then,  I should  apprehend,  as  natu- 
ral to  suppose  there  is  a corruption  in  the  pre- 
sent reading,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  luteas 
(yellow,)  instead  of  latas  (broad,)  as  to  admit 
some  guesses  of  the  critics.  Whether  the 
traces  of  such  a reading  may  be  found  in  any  of 
the  manuscript  copies  of  St.  Jerom,  I am  not 
able  to  say : I have  no  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing them.1 

The  colour  of  the  leather  of  the  shoes  of 
the  Roman  nobility  themselves  was,  in  the  time 
of  Juvenal,  black  as  with  us,  as  appears  from 
verses  191,  192,  of  his  7th  satire: 

<(  Felix,  & sapiens,  & nobilis , generosus 
u Ad p os iiam  jiigrce  lunam  subtexit  alutie.” 

And  though  they  might  afterwards  use  red 
leather,  yet  very  probably  those  of  the  lower 
• class  did  not,  which  must  have  made  the 
colour  of  the  Arab  boots  remarkable  : suffi- 

So  Catullus  describes  Hymen,  in  his  Epithalamium  on 
the  marriage  of  Julia  and  Manlius,  as  wearing  yellow  shoes 
and  makes  use  of  the  term  luteum  to  describe  that  circuml 
stance  : 

“ Cinge  tempora  floribus 
Suave-olentis  amaraci : 

Flammeum  cape:  laetus  hue, 

Hue  veni,  niveo  gereni 
Luteum  pede  soccum  ” 
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ciently  so  to  have  this  circumstance  mentioned, 
in  the  description  of  the  surprise  Malchus  was 
thrown  into,  when  he  saw  them  coming  in  so 
unusual  a dress.  For  though  the  pallium  or 
cloak  was  worn  by  other  people,  particularly 
by  the  philosophers,  and  after  them  by  the 
Christians,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
worn  commonly  on  horseback,  since  it  is  men- 
tioned here,  as  something  striking  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  Arabs. 

The  word  tralnentes  {drawing  forward  what 
seems  inclined  to  hang  back)  expresses,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  flying  back  of  the  abas  of 
the  Arab  horsemen,  and  the  position  of  their 
feet,  held  back  while  pursuing  their  prey  with 
eagerness. 


OBSERVATION  XV. 

Of  the  Millett-Bread  used  in  the  East. 

St.Jerom  supposed,  that  millet  was  used, 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  for  the 
food  of  the  meanest  sort  of  people,  and  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle  or  fowls  ;k  which  shows,  it 
was  probably  used  for  those  purposes  in  Judea, 
in  his  time.  It  is  certain  it  is  now  used  there. 

For  we  find  millet  continues  to  be  sown  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Rauwolff  found  Indian 
millet,  along  with  corn  and  cotton,  in  the 

k Millium  rusticorum  & agrestinum  & altilium  cibus  est. 
Com.  in  Ezekielem,  cap.  4. 
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fruitful  and  well  tilled  fields  about  Rama.1 
Niebuhr  complains  of  the  bread  made  of 
millet  by  the  Arabs,  who,  he  tells  us,  eat 
scarcely  any  thing  else  but  bad  new  made  millet 
bread,  kneaded  with  camel’s  milk,  or  w ith  oil, 
with  butter  or  fat.  He  found  it  so  disagreeable 
and  bad,  that  he  would  very  willingly  have  ex- 
changed it  for  barley  bread;  but  those  people, 
who  are  accustomed  to  it  from  their  infancy, 
seein  to  eat  it  with  pleasure ; sometimes  they 
even  prefer  it  to  bread  made  of  wheat,  which 
is  too  light  for  their  stomachs. m 

As  for  its  use  in  fattening  cattle,  &c.  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
very  particularly  cultivate  f<:  a white  sort  of 
millet  called  dr  ah , which  they  prefer  to  barley 
in  fattening  their  cattle.  The  sparrows  (which 
in  the  open  country  build  upon  trees  only,)  the 
linnets,  goldfinches,  and  other  little  birds,  are 
so  fond  of  this  grain,  that  when  it  grows  ripe, 
they  are  obliged  to  watch  it,  and  hinder  them 
from  settling  upon  it,  by  making  all  the  day 
long,  a perpetual  screaming  and  noise.”" 

1 Ray’s  Trav.  p.  229. 

m Descript,  de  l’Arabie.  p.  45, 
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OBSERVATION  I. 

// erodes  Jealousy,  mentioned  Matt.  ii.  3, accounted  for 
by  Quotations  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  may  not 
only  be  illustrated  by  Eastern  customs  and 
manners,  but  these  Classics  may  in  their  turn 
illustrate  matters  of  great  importance  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  The  consternation  into  which 
Herod  was  thrown  on  the  report  of  the  Eastern 
Magi,  as  mentioned  Matt.  ii.  3,  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  agreement  of  their  report 
with  an  opinion  predominant  in  the  East,  and 
especially  in  Judea,  that  some  great  personage 
should  soon  appear,  to  whom  universal  empire 
should  be  given.  The  Jews  of  course  expected 
this  person  in  their  promised  Messiah  : the 
Romans  applied  it  to  one  of  their  emperors . 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  both  eminent  Roman 
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historians,  mention  this  general  persuasion. 
Their  words  are  very  remarkable.  Percrebue- 
rat,  says  Suetonius,  Oriente  toto  vetus  8$  con - 
stans  opinio , esse  infatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judea 
profecti  rerum  potirentur.  Id  de  Imperatore 
Romano  quantum  eventu  posted  predictum  pa - 
tuit,  Jud  cciad  se  trahentes , reballdrunt. — In  vit. 
Vestas. 

An  ancient  and  settled  persuasion  prevailed 
throughout  the  East,  that  the  Fates  had  de- 
creed that  some  should  come  from  Judea  who 
should  attain  universal  empire.  This  persua- 
sion, which  the  event  proved  to  respect  the 
Roman  emperor,  the  Jews  applied  to  them- 
selves, and  therefore  rebelled. ” 

The  words  of  Tacitus  are  nearly  similar : 
Pluribus  persuasio  inerat , says  he,  antiquis 
Sacerdotum  Uteris  contineri , eo  ipso  tempore 
fore  ut  vale  seer  et  Oriens,  profectique  Judaea 
refkim  potirentur.  Quce  ambages  Vcspasianum 
ac  Titum  predixerant. 

({  Many  were  persuaded  that  it  was  contained 
in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests,  that  at  that 
very  time  the  East  should  prevail,  and  that 
some  should  proceed  from  Judea  and  possess 
the  dominion.  It  was  Vespasian  and  Titus 
that  were  predicted  by  these  ambiguous  pro- 
phecies. The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  at 
once  accounts  for  the  perturbation,  jealousy, 
and  cruelty  of  Herod. 

* By  the  ancient  books  of  the  Priests,  Tacitus  probably 
flieant,  not  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  but  the 
Sybilline  oracles,  so  long  famous  in  the  Roman  world. 
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OBSERVATION  II. 

The  Prophecy  relative  to  John  Baptist , Isaiah  xl,  3, 
{fulfilled  Matt.  iii.  3})  illustrated  hy  a Quotation 
from  Diodorus  Siculus. 

The  description  which  Isaiah  gives  of  the 
Harbinger  of  Christ,  is  as  follows  : The  voice 
of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness , Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord , make  straight  in  the 
desert  a high  way  for  our  God.  Every  valley 
shall  he  exalted , and  every  mountain  and  lull 
shall  he  made  low ; and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight , and  the  rough  places  plain , 
ch.  xl.  3,  4. 

The  idea  here,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  • 
practice  of  Eastern  monarchs,  who,  whenever 
they  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or  took  a 
journey  through  a desert  country,  sent  Har- 
bingers before  them  to  prepare  all  things  for 
their  reception;  and  Pioneers  to  open  the 
passes,  to  level  the  ways,  and  to  remove  all 
impediments.  The  officers  appointed  to  su- 
perintend such  preparations,  the  Latins  called 
Stratores. 

The  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of 
the  march  of  Semiramis  into  Media  and  Persia 
will  give  us  a clear  notion  of  the  preparations 
of  the  way  for  a royal  expedition.  Mera  £§ 

txutol  vn'>  E x£Wavwv  rryv  ttoqshzv  •noinaxiAzvn  ? TragsyevsTa 
rgo s ofof  to  Za^xaiov  xaXoy/xsvov.  x.  r.  X.  (<  h Tom  theilCC 
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she  marched  towards  Ecbatane,  and  came  to  the 
mountain  called  Zarkeum,  which,  extending 
many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy  preci- 
pices and  deep  hollows,  could  not  be  passed  with- 
out making  along  circuitous  route.  Being  desi- 
rous therefore  of  leaving  an  immortal  monument 
of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a shorter  way, 

hoTTsg  rovs  ts  xxTxx.oypx'ycZj  xai  rovs  xoiXovs  roirous 

yuutxauy  tsvvro/xov  ^ rrroXuraXri  xxrsaxsvxasv  o£ov,  m rou 

vvv  xti ’ sxsivns  2,£f/.i%oc(Ai$os  xxXsirxb  cc  she  ordered  the 
precipices  to  he  cut  down,  and  the  hollow  places 
to  he  filled  up  with  earth,  and  at  a great  expense 
she  made  a plain  open  road,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis. — After- 
wards she  made  a progress  through  Persia,  and 
all  her  other  dominions  in  Asia,  and  wherever  she 

Came  mxvrx'yjov  $s  rx  /U-sv  o^ri  ^ rxs  airo^uyxs  wsrgas  S'ia- 
xoTrrooaa,  xxrsaxeuxosv  o 'Sous  noXureXsis.  x.r.X.  she  Ordered 
the  mountains  and  craggy  rocks  to  he  cut  down, 
and  at  a vast  expense,  made  the  ways  level  and 
plain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  low  or  cham- 
paign places  she  raised  mounds,  on  which  she 
built  monuments  for  her  deceased  grenerals  * 
and  sometimes  whole  cities.  Many  of  these  still 
remain,  and  are  called  the  works  o f Semiramis .” 
Oiodor.  Rih.  lib.  ii.  p.  44,  47.  Edit.  Bipont 
This  account  shows  a beauty  in  the  prophetic 
declaiation,  which  must  be  lost  to  all  readers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  allusion. 
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OBSERVATION  III. 

Malt.  vi.  7.  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Suidas 

and  Terence. 

In  teaching  his  disciples  how  to  pray,  our 
Lord  cautions  them  against  using  vain  repeti- 
tions like  the  heathen  /xn  fix.TTo'koyriasTz,  coGTCtQ  oi 
sOvuoi — Suidas  explains  this  word  by  TtoXuXoyioe. 
“ much  speaking,  and  says,  the  original  word 
came  from  one  Battus,  a very  indifferent  poet, 
who  made  very  prolix  hymns,  in  which 
the  same  idea  frequently  recurred/*  On  this 
subject  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield  has  made 
the  following  judicious  note  : A frequent 

repetition  of  awful  and  striking  words  may 
often  be  the  result  of  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour; see  Dan  ix.  3 — 20,  but  great  length 
of  prayer,  which  will  of  course  involve  much 
sameness  and  idle  repetition,  naturally  creates 
fatigue  and  carelessness  in  the  worshipper  ; 
and  seems  to  suppose  ignorance  or  inatten^ 
tion  in  the  Deity  ; a fault  against  which  our 
Lord  more  particularly  wishes  to  secure  them, 
ver.  8.  The  heathens  themselves,  among  whom 
the  practice  was  frequent,  sometimes  saw  the 
impropriety  of  it.  Terence  ridicules  it  in 
his  Heautontimoreumenos , or  Self-tormentor, 
thus: 
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Ohe ! jam  desine  Deos,  uxor,  gratulando  obtunderc 
Tuam  esse  inventam  gnatam  : nisi  illos  ex  tuo  ingenio 
judicas, 

Ut  nihil  credas  intelligere , nisi  idem  dictum  sit 
eenties. 

“ Pray  thee,  wife,  cease  from  stunning  the  gods 
with  thanksgivings,  because  thy  daughter  is  in 
safety;  unless  thou  judgest  of  them  from  thy- 
self, that  they  cannot  understand  a thing  unless 
they  are  told  of  it  a hundred  times.” 

The  Mohammedans  are  peculiarly  remark- 
able for  vain  repetitions  in  their  devotions. 
The  following  is  the  commencement  of  one  of 
their  prayers,  in  a form  now  before  me: 

Ij  L <— >,  L u_>,  Ij  M L>  L>  aAJI  L>  aAJI  L 
^ k k L ^ L j^oIj  ^ 

O God!  OGod!  OGod!  O God  ! O Lord  ! 
O Lord!  OLord!  O Lord  ! O thou  living!  O 
thou  immortal ! O thou  living  ! O thou  immortal  l 
O thou  living  ! O thou  immortal ! O thou  living  ! O 
thou  immortal ! O Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  &c. 

Such  praying,  or  battologizing,  can  neither 
comport  with  the  seriousness  of  devotion,  nor 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 


cx 
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OBSERVATION  IV. 

A beautiful  Illustration  of  Matt.  xiii.  12.  and  Luke 
viii.  18.  taken  from  different  Greek  and  Latin 
Writers. 

Perhaps  few  passages  of  Scripture  have  been 
so  much  misunderstood,  and  so  often  perverted, 
as  that  in  Matt.  xiii.  12.  For  whosoever  hath 
to  him  shall  be  given  : — but  whosoever  hath  not , 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath.  The  principal  difficulty  here  is  in  the 
words  he  that  hath , and  he  that  hath  not ; or 
as  the  latter  clause  stands  in  Luke  viii.  18. 
what  he  seemcth  to  have.  That  on*  *xsl  he  w^° 
hath , means  the  rich  man  ; and  o r**  owe  exet  w^° 
hath  not,  means  the  poor,  is  well  known  to  all 
those  who  have  critically  examined  the  New 
Testament,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
writers.  In  1 Cor.  xi.  22,  r ous  w sx0VTaf  those 
who  have  not,  evidently  means  the  poor,  as 
to vs  zxovras  those  who  have,  means  the  rich.  It 
was  an  ancient  law  that,  tovs  txovrixs  ^ovaH  Tu 

iXst  Tigris  tvtxxj  r ois  (AW  t%ovO'i  Tor  those 

who  have,  (i.  e.  are  rich)  shall  through  re- 
spect, give  gifts  to  the  king;  but  those  who 
have  not,  (i.  e.  are  poor)  shall  receive  from 
the  king.  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyri.  1.  vii.  So 
Euripedes  in  Phaeniss.  v.  408;  xaxov  to  p*  ,«* 
it  is  a miserable  thing  not  to  have,  i.  e.  to  be  poor. 

4 
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Haheo,  to  have  or  possess,  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Roman  Poets.  Thus  Virgil,  georg.  iv. 
v.  177. 

innatus — amor  urget  habendi 

Muncre  quamque  suo. 

The  innate  love  of  having  (i.e.  of  gain)  prompts  each 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

There  is  one  example  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  v. 
20S,  209,  that  expresses  the  whole  of  our 
Lord’s  meaning,  and  will  illustrate  both  clauses 
of  this  apparently  difficult  verse. 

Nil  habuit  Codrus:  quis  enim  negat,  et  tamen  illud 
Pcrdidit  infelix  tottjm  nil. 

The  sense  of  which  is  pretty  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Dry  den. 

’Tis  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast , 

And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost. 

Now  what  was  that  nothing  which  the  Poet 
says  Codrus  had  and  lost  ? The  five  preceding 
lines  teil  us : 

Lectus  erat  Codro,  Procula  minor,  urceoli  sex, 
Ornamentum  abaci ; necnon  et  parvulus  infra 
Cantharus,  & recubanssub  eodem  marmore  Chiron; 
Jamque  vetus  graecos  servabat  cista  libellos 
Et  divina  Opici  rodebant  carmina  mures. 

He  had  one  little  bed , six  small  pitchers , the 
ornament  of  a side-hoard , a small  jug  or  tank- 
ard, the  image  of  a Centaur , and  an  old  chest , 
with  some  Greek  books  in  it,  which  the  mice, 
for  lack  of  better  fare,  consumed.  This  no- 
thing he  had,  i.  e.  these  few  things  constituted 
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his  all  of  earthly  property;  and  all  this  nothing 
he  lost , probably  by  endeavouring,  in  spite  of 
his  destiny , to  be  a poet.  So,  those  who  devote 
not  the  light  and  power  which  God  has  given, 
to  the  purposes  for  which  he  has  granted  these 
gilts,  from  them  shall  be  taken  away  these 
unemployed  or  prostituted  blessings. 

But  another  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the 
parallel  place,  Luke  viii.  18.  Whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which 
he  seemeth  to  have.  Our  Lord  speaks  here 
of  the  improvement  of  blessings  received  ; and 
both  and  habere , among  the  Greeks  and 

Latins,  signify  not  only  to  have  and  possess , 
but  also  to  use , improve , and  profit  by.  So 
he  who  is  not  a worker  together  with  God,  re- 
ceives his  Maker’s  blessings  in  vain,  whether 
they  be  of  a spiritual  or  temporal  nature. 

But  what  is  implied  in  seeming  to  have  a 
thing?  It  must  be  granted,  1.  That  to  seem 
to  have  a thing,  is  only  to  have  it  in  appear- 
ance, and  not  in  reality  : — but  what  is  possessed 
in  appearance  only,  can  only  be  lost  in  appear- 
ance ; therefore,  on  the  one  side  there  is  no 
gain,  and  on  the  other  side  no  loss.  On  this 
ground  the  text  speaks  just  nothing.  2.  But 
it  is  evident  that  which  is  rendered  by 

our  common  version  what  he  seemeth  to  have, 
is  equivalent  to  0 what  he  hath,  in  the  pa- 

__  t/' 

rallel  places,  Mark  iv.  25.  Matt.  xiii.  12. 
xxv.  29.  and  in  Luke  xix  2G.  3.  It  is  evi- 

dent these  persons  had  something  that  might 
be  taken  away  from  them;  lor  1.  the  Word  of 
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God,,  the  divine  seed,  was  planted  in  their 
hearts ; and  2.  it  had  already  produced  good 
effects,  but  they  permitted  the  devil,  the  cares 
of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  riches,  &c.  to  de- 
stroy its  produce.  4.  The  verb  Soxejv  is  often  an 
expletive.  So  Xenophon  in  Hellen.  vi.  or»  ec>ox*i 
^(xr^iKos  (ptXos ; “ because  he  seemed  to  be  ( was ) 
their  father’s  friend/’  And  in  CEcon.  Among 
the  cities  tha t seemed  to  he  ( Wwa*,  that  were ) at 
war.  ”5.  It  often  strengthens  the  sense,  andisused 
for  this  purpose  by  the  very  best  of  the  Greek 
writers.  Ulpian , in  one  of  his  notes  on  Demos- 
thenes’ Orations,  Olinth.  i.  quoted  by  Bishop 
Pearse,  says  expressly",  T0  ov  ttxvtus  tirt 

C oXov  TccTovaiv  oi  7rac.Xa.ioij  aXXtx  zjoXXocx.i<;  xat  bttl  tov  CiX'SiQtvBiv. 

“ The  word  is  used  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
press, not  always  only  what  is  doubtful,  but  of- 
tentimes what  is  true  and  certain.”  And  this  is 
manifestly  its  meaning  in  Matt.  iii.  9.  Luke  xxii. 
24.  John  v.  39.  I Cor.  vii.  40.  x.  12.  xi.  16. 
Gal.  ii.  9.  Phil.  iii.  4.  The  words  in  the  text 
should  therefore  be  translated,  from  him  shall 
be  taken , even  that  which  he  hath , or  assuredly 
hath.  It  seems  to  have  been  a proverbial  mode 
of  speech  which  our  Lord  here  adopts,  the 
more  forcibly  to  teach  his  disciples,  that  he 
who  does  not  improve  the  first  operations  of 
grace,  however  small,  is  in  danger  of  losing, 
not  only  all  the  possible  product,  but  even  the 
principle  itself : for  God  delights  to  heap  be- 
nefits on  those  who  properly  use  them. 
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OBSERVATION  V. 

The  Nature  of  the  Roman  Census  ( referred  to  by 

Lukech.ii.  1— 5)  from  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis. 

The  Evangelist  St.  Luke  in  referring  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  Lord’s  nativity,  shews 
that  it  took  place  at  the  time  when  Augustus 
ordered  a census  to  be  made  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire , called  in  the  text  'neterxv  ryv  oncou//,E»?v> 
and  the  census  or  enrolment  itself  otTroygaipr, . 

The  Roman  census,  was  an  institution  of 
Servius  Tullius , sixth  king  of  Rome ; and 
from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Dionysius  Ha- 
licarnassensis, we  may  at  once  see  its  nature. 

He  ordered,”  says  the  historian,  “ all  the 
citizens  of  Rome  to  register  their  estates  ac- 
cording to  their  value  in  money  ; taking  an 
oath  in  a form  he  prescribed,  to  deliver  a faith- 
ful account,  according  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge, specifying  the  names  of  their  parents, 
their  own  age,  the  names  of  their  wives  and 
children,  adding  also  what  quarter  of  the  city, 
or  what  town  in  the  country  they  lived  in.” 
Ant.  Rom.  1.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  212.  Edit.  Huds. 

A Roman  census  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
two  parts:  1.  The  account  the  people  were 

obliged  to  give  in,  of  their  names,  quality, 
employments,  wives,  children,  servants,  and 
estates;  and  2,  The  value  set  upon  the  estates 
by  the  censors,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
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they  adjudged  them  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  state  either  in  men  or  money, 
or  both  ; and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  the  census,  or  enrolment  mentioned, 
in  the  text  which  was  almost  similar  to  that  made 
in  England,  by  William  the  conqueror,  and  still 
extant  in  the  work  commonly  called  Doom's  day 
Book. 


OBSERVATION  VI. 

Case  of  the  Demoniac , mentioned  Luke  ix.  39. 
illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Herodotus  and 
Virgil. 

I shall  not  meddle  with  the  controversy 
concerning  the  case  of  the  demoniacs  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  merely  shew  that  the 
sacred  and  profane  writers  believing  the  reality 
of  the  thing,  use  exactly  the  same  language,  and 
apply  the  same  terms  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

An  afflicted  father  brings  his  wretched  son 
to  our  blessed  Lord;  and  thus  in  accosting 
him,  describes  the  case  of  the  child  ; Master , / 
beseech  thee , look  upon  my  son , for  he  is  my 
only  child  ; and  lo,  a spirit  taketh  him , 

WTO*,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out : and  it 
teareth  him  till  he  foameth  again  ; and  bruising 
him,  hardly  departethfrom  him.  Luke  ix.  38,39. 

That  the  same  form  of  speech  is  used  by 
heathen  writers,  and  the  same  effects  described 
when  they  speak  of  supernatural  influence, 
the  following  account  from  Herodotus  will 
make  sufficiently  evident. 

Speaking  of  Scales,  king  of  the  Scythian« 
vol.  r.  ]1 
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who  having*  received  a Grecian  education,  was 
more  attached  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
than  to  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  who 
desired  to  be  privately  initiated  into  the  Bac- 
chic mysteries,  he  adds  ; Now  because  the 
Scythians  reproach  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
these  Bacchanals,  and  sav,  that  to  imagine  a 
god  driving  men  into  paroxysms  of  madness  is 
not  agreeable  to  reason;  a certain  Borysthenian, 
while  the  king  was  privately  performing  the 
ceremonies,  went  out  and  discovered  the  matter 
to  the  Scythian  army,  in  these  words  : Ye 

Scythians  ridicule  us  because  we  celebrate  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus , xx,  t^x*  o Qtos  aambanei,  and 
the  god  possesseth  us  ; but  yyy  ovros  o AAIMON  xxi  tov 

Vfxtrr^o y &x<n\ix  AEAABHKE,  xxi  (3»xx,tvsi,  xxi  vtto  tov  9tov 

nxMrat,  now  this  same  demon  possesseth  your 
king,  and  he  performs  the  part  of  a Baccha- 
nalian, and  is  filled  with  fury  by  the  god. 
Herodot . lib:  vi.  p.  250.  Edit.  Gale. 

This  passage  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  The 
very  expressions  which  Luke  uses,  are  used  by 
Herodotus.  A demon  iMtMn  or  spirit,  is  the  agent 
in  the  Greek  historian,  and  in  the  case  mentioned 
in  the  text.  In  both  cases  it  is  said  the  demon 
takes  or  possesses  the  persons,  and  the  very 
same  word  xxfA.(3xm  is  used  to  express  this  cir- 
cumstance in  both  historians.  Both  historians 
represent  these  possessions  as  real,  by  the  effects 
produced  in  the  persons  : the  heathen  king 

rages  with  fury  through  the  influence  of  the 

demon,  called  the  god  Bacchus  ; vn TO  TOV  9(0 V (A. XIVtTXI , 

the  person  in  the  text  screams  out  is 

preatly  convulsed,  and  foams  at  the  mouth, 
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vnaL£QL(T<iii  avrov  (xtra.  a<ppov.  The  case  in  the  sacred 
text  was  certainly  a real  possession,,  and  there- 
fore when  the  Jews  saw  that  by  the  superior 
power  of  Christ,  the  demon  was  expelled, 
t^t'nkura’ovTo  5»  TcacvTtS  vni  ru  fxcyxXtiorrtri  row  0to*>,  they  were 

all  astonished  at  the  majesty  of  God. 

Virgil  has  left  us  a description  of  a demonia- 
cal possession  of  this  kind,  ( which  were  doubt- 
less frequent  among  demon  worshippers)  where 
the  effects  are  nearly  similar : 

ait,  deus,  ecce,  deus  ! cui  talia  fanti 

Ante  fores,  subito  non  voltus , non  color  unus , 

Non  comptce  mansere  comas;  sed  pectus  anhelum , 

Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument : majorque  videri, 

Nec  mortale  sonans,  adjlata  est  numine  quando 
Ja.m  propiore  Dei.  Eneid.  vi.  v.  46,  &c. 

At  Phoebi  nondum  patiens  immanis  in  antro 
Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum.  Tanto  majus  ille  fatigat 
Os  rabidum , fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo. 

Ibid,  v,  77. 

I feel  the  god,  the  rushing  god  ! she  cries — 

While  thus  she  spoke  enlarged  her  features  grew, 
Her  colour  changed , her  locks  dishevelled  flew, 

The  heavenly  tumult  reigns  in  every  part, 

Pants  in  her  breast,  and  swells  her  rising  heart ; 

Still  spreading  to  the  sight , the  priestess  glow'd , 

And  heaved  impatient  of  the  incumbent  god. 

Then,  to  her  inmost  soul , by  Phcebus^reJ, 

In  more  than  human  sounds  she  spoke  inspired. 

PITT. 

Struggling  in  vain,  impatient  of  her  load, 

And  labouring  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 

The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  more,  and  far  superior  weight  he  press’d  ; 
Commands  his  entrance , and  without  controul 
Usurps  her  organs , and  inspires  her  soul.  drydes 
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These  are  remarkable  instances,  and  mutu- 
ally reflect  light  on  each  other:  the  sacred  his- 
tory explaining  the  profane;  and  the  pro- 
fane illustrating  the  sacred. 


OBSERVATION  VII. 

Matt,  vii.  3,  illustrated  by  a Quotation  from  Horace. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  who  read  the 
following  expostulation,  would  lay  it  deeply  to 
heart;  Why  bcholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother's  eye , but  considerest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? Matt.  vii.  3.  There  is 
a cutting  question  very  similar  to  this  of  our 
Lord,  proposed  by  a heathen. 

Cum  tua  praevideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis, 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tarn  cernis  acutumy 

Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ? 

Hor.  Sat.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  3.  v.  25—27. 

When  you  can  so  readily  overlook  your  own 
wickedness , why  are  you  more  clear-sighted 
than  the  eagle  or  serpent  of  Epidaurus  in  spying 
out  the  failings  of  your  friends  ?”  This  propen- 
sity of  man  to  forget  his  own  faults,  and  to  look 
with  the  most  criminal  accuracy  into  those  of 
his  neighbour  which  he  often  magnifies,  dis- 
torts and  caricatures,  is  not  only  reprehended  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  also  by  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
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OBSERVATION  VIII. 

An  important  Saying  of  our  blessed  Lord,  Matt.  x.39. 
illustrated  by  a Passage  in  Juvenal. 

He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it.  Matt, 
x.  39,  i.  e.  he  who  tor  the  sake  of  his  temporal 
interest,  abandons  his  spiritual  concerns,  shall 
lose  his  soul;  and  he  who  in  order  to  avoid 
martyrdom,  abjures  the  pure  religion  of  Christ 
shall  lose  his  soul,  and  perhaps  his  life  too. 

There  is  a fine  piece  nearly  on  this  subject, 
in  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  1.  80,  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded  here : 

Ambiguae  si  quando  citabere  testis 

Incert»que  rei,  Pkalaris  licet  imperet  ut  sis 
Falsus  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro, 

Summum  crede  nefas  animam  pr«eferre  pudori 
Et  propter  vi tam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

And  if  a witness  in  a doubtful  cause, 

Where  a brib’d  judge  means  to  elude  the  laws ; 
Though  Phalaris’s  brazen  bull  were  there, 

And  he  would  dictate  what  he’d  have  you  swear, 

Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  choose 
To  guard  your  honour , and  your  life  to  lose , 
Rather  than  let  your  virtue  be  betray'd ', 

Virtue,  the  noble  cause  for  which  you’re  made. 

DRYDEN. 

OBSERVATION  IX. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Term  Bosom  used  by  St.  Luke 
ch.  vi.  38.  with  a curious  Story  from  Herodotus. 

Almost  all  ancient  nations,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  East,  wore  long,  wide,  and  loose 
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garments ; and  when  about  to  carry  any  thing 
away  that  their  hands  could  not  contain,  they 
used  a fold  in  the  bosom  of  their  robe,  nearly 
in  the  same  way  that  women  in  England  use 
their  aprons.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  alludes 
when  he  says  Luke.  vi.  38,  Good  measure  shall 
men  give  into  your  bosom.  The  word 
bosom  or  lap  frequently  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
the  best  and  purest  Greek  writers.  The  follow- 
ing example  from  Herodotus  will  at  once  both 
illustrate  this  use  of  the  term,  and  shew  the  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous  nature  of  covetousness. 

Whpn  Croesus  had  promised  to  Alcmeon 
as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry  about  his  body 
at  once  ; in  order  to  improve  the  king’s  liberality 
to  the  best  advantage,  he  put  on  a very  wide 
tunic,  xiQovx  (jLiyuv,  leaving  a great  space  in  the 
bosom , xoXttov  (3u9w  xa.TxXi7rofji.tvos)  and  drew  on  the 
widest  buskins  he  could  procure.  Being  con- 
ducted into  the  treasury,  he  sat  down  upon  a 
great  heap  of  ingots,  and  having  first  stuffed 
the  buskins  round  his  legs  with  as  much  gold 
as  they  could  contain  he  afterwards  filled  his 
whole  bosom ? XoXTTOV  7TXVTX  TrXvKTXfJClVOSy  and  loaded  his 
hair  with  ingots,  and  put  as  many  as  it  could 
contain  into  his  mouth,  and  then  waddled  out 
of  the  treasury,  dragging  his  heavy  laden  bus- 
kins along,  having  scarcely  any  thing  remain- 
ing in  his  appearance  indicative  of  the  human 
form!”  Herodot.  Erato,  p.  375.  Edit.  Gale. 
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OBSERVATION  X. 

A difficult  Passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; ex* 
plained  by  a Quotation  from  Herodotus. 

Him  hath  God  the  Father  scaled.  John  vi.  2. 
This  saying  is  difficult,  and  has  been  variously 
understood.  Among  the  different  explanations 
given  of  it,  the  following  has  certainly  a right 
to  shew  itself;  and  I hope  it  may  do  so  without 
offending  any,  whatever  his  peculiar  creed  may 
be.  Most  Christians  believe  that  our  blessed 
Lord  laid  down  his  life  as  an  atonement  for  the 
sin  of  the  world  : and  to  this  he  seems  to  allude 
ver.  51.  and  the  bread  that  I will  give  is  my 
flesh,  which  I will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  saying  above.  Him 

hath  God  the  Father  sealed , seems  evidentlv 
to  refer. 

It  certainly  was  a custom  among  nations  con- 
tiguous to  Judea,  to  set  a seal  upon  the  victim 
that  was  deemed  proper  for  sacrifice.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  method  of  providing 
white  bulls  among  the  Egyptians,  for  sacrificed 
to  the  god  Apis,  ( Herodot . Euterp.  p.  104, 
Edit.  Gale. ) will  cast  some  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  they  find  even  one  black  hair  on  him 
they  deem  him  unclean.  That  they  may  know 
this  with  certainty,  the  priest  appointed  for  this 
purpose  examines  the  whole  animal  both  stand- 
ing up  and  lying  down;  afterwards  he  draws 
out  lus  tongue  to  see  by  certain  signs  whether 
it  be  clean . and  lastly  looks  on  the  hairs  of 
is  tail  to  see  if  they  be  all  in  their  natural  state. 
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If,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  without 
blemish , he  signifies  it  by  binding  a label  to  his 
horns,  t hen  applying  wax , seals  it  with  his  ring, 

xa/  tirtirx  yriv  a-n^xvrpi^x  iitiir'Kxaxiy  vtriQaWti  rov  oxxr v\ov7 


and  the  beast  is  led  away : for  to  sacrifice 
one,  not  thus  sealed , is  punished  with  death. 

aariiAxvTov  Qvctxvti  Qxvxtos  y tpim  n tiksstxi.  “ And  these 

are  the  rites  of  this  sacrifice : xyxyovrtsro  cna-n^xa-^tvo » 
*Tiyoy.  x.  r.  a.  the  beast  thus  sealed  is  brought 
to  the  altar,  afterwards  the  head  is  cut  off,  and 
broughttothe  market  andsoldto  the  Greeks;  but 
if  it  be  not  the  market  day,  they  throw  the  head 
into  the  river  with  the  execration,  that  if  there 


be  any  evil  hanging  over  them  or  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,  it  may  be  poured  out  upon  that  head , &c. 

The  Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted  with 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship ; and  it  is  possible  that  such  precautions  as 
these  were  in  use  among  themselves  ; especially 
as  they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to  have  their  sa- 
crifices without  spot  and  without  blemish.  God, 
infinite  in  holiness  and  justice,  found  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a lamb  without  spot  or  imperfec- 
tion, and  therefore  sealed  him ; pointed  out 
and  accepted  him  as  a proper  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind.  Collate  this  passage  with 
Heb.  vii.  26,  27,  28.  Eph.  v.  27.  2 Pet.  iii.  14. 
and  especially  with  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For  if  the 
blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a 
heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean  sanctifieth, — how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences 
from  dead  works  ? 
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CHAP  I 

Concerning  the  Weather  in  the  Hohj  Land . 

7 1 HIE  design  of  these  papers  is  rather  to  il- 
lustrate the  customs  that  are  mentioned* 
or  alluded  to*  in  the  Sacred  Writings*  than  the 
references  there  to  natural  philosophy  ; some 
account*  however*  of  the  weather  of  this  coun- 
try will*  I imagine*  he  acceptable*  since  the 
references  to  it  are  so  very  numerous*  and  no- 
thing like  a particular  description  of  it  is  any 
where*  that  I know  of*  to  be  met  with* 

The  accurate  account  given  by  Dr.  Russell 
of  the  weather  at  Aleppo*  would  make  one  re- 
gret that  no  author*  among  the  numerous  de- 
scribers  ol  the  Holy  Land*  has  given  us  such 
a history  of  the  w eather  of  that  country.  And 
this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at*  as  these 
observations  might  have  been  made  without 
danger  or  ollence.  Geographical  surveys  of  it* 

among  so  jealous  a people*  might  cost  a virtuoso 
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his  life ; the  wild  Arabs,  it  is  complained/  render 
even  searches  after  plants,  and  other  natural 
curiosities,  extremely  dangerous ; but  observa- 
tions on  the  weather  might  be  made  with  per- 
fect safety,  as  an  European  can  reside  in  any 
place  there,  and  they  might  be  made  without 
stirring  out  of  a convent. 

Nor  is  great  nicety  required  in  observations 
of  this  kind.  It  may  be  left  to  those  that  live 
in  more  commodious  countries,  to  endeavour 
to  give  an  account  of  the  weather  which  shall 
be  philosophically  complete.  The  flat  roof  of 
any  building  that  has  but  one  spout  for  carry- 
ing: off  the  water,  might  be  a measurer  of  the 
different  quantities  of  the  fallen  rain  suffi- 
ciently accurate  ; as  the  setting  down  the  times 
in  which  they  fall,  together  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  consequences  of  its  blowing 
from  different  quarters,  and  a few  other  things, 
which  the  senses  might  judge  of  without  the 
help  of  any  curious  philosophical  instruments, 
might  be  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  Scrip- 
tures which  relate  to  the  weather ; for  they 
speak  of  these  matters  in  a popular  way  only. 
But  I do  not  know  that  this  has  been  done  with 
any  degree  of  copiousness  and  particulaiity, 
much  less  for  any  number  of  years.  Hereafter, 
perhaps,  the  Royal  or  the  Antiquarian  Society 
may  procure  those  observations  to  be  made  ; or 
even  some  private  gentleman,  whose  curiosity 
has  a devout  turn  : in  the  mean  time,  I would 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public  a collection 

* Shaw’s  Preface,  p.  9. 
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of  remarks  of  this  kind,  such  as  I have  been 
able  to  draw  together  from  those  books  which 
have  fallen  into  my  bands.  This,  I hope,  may 
not  be  altogether  unentertaining,  nor  indeed 
wholly  useless,  though  I am  sensible  it  is  very 
incomplete,  notwithstanding  I have  adopted  the 
accounts  which  are  given  us  of  some  other 
countries,  where,  the  weather,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend,  is  much  the  same  as  in  Judea. 

I will  only  take  the  liberty  farther  to  remark, 
now  I am  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  looking 
forward  with  expectation  and  hope  to  what 
may  hereafter  he  done  by  the  curious,  that  it 
may  be  proper  not  to  forget,  that  the  weather 
differs  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Not  to  mention  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  affirms,1*  that  the  country 
from  Tripoly  to  Sidon  is  much  colder  than  the 
rest  of  the  coast  farther  North,  as  well  as  far- 
ther South  ; and  has  a less  regular  change  of 
the  seasons,  since  these  places  are  hardly  within 
the  Jewish  limits ; I would  observe,  that  Re- 
land  assures  us,c  on  the  authority  of  some  who 
had  been  in  that  country,  that  the  air  and  soil 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judea  are  much 
colder  than  of  the  sea-coast ; and  the  vegetable 
productions  much  later  there  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Gaza.  Egmoni  and  Heyman,  in 
like  manner,  tell  us,d  that  the  air  of  Saphet  in 
Galilee  is  from  its  high  situation  so  fresh  and 
cool,  that  the  heats,  which  during  the  summer 
are  very  great  in  the  adjacent  country,  arc  here 

k P-  333.  ' Palest,  p.  387.  < Vol.  2.  p.  47. 
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hardly  felt.  Josephus  took  notice  of  such  dif- 
ferences anciently,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  warm 
near  Jericho,  when  it  snowed  in  other  places 
ol  Judea;'  an  account  which  will  not  appear 
hard  to  be  believed  by  those  who  have  read  in 
Egmont  and  Heyman/  that  they  found  the  air 
about  Jericho  extremely  troublesome  on  account 
of  its  great  heat,  which  some  years  is  quite  in- 
supportable ; and  actually  proved  fatal g to  se- 
veral the  year  before  they  were  there ; though 
Easter,  at  which  time  these  pilgrimages  are 
made,  then  happened  in  the  month  of  March. 
They  who  would  make  their  services  of  this 
kind  quite  satisfactory,  should  furnish  the 
learned  world  with  observations  on  the  weather, 
as  it  is  at  Jerusalem,  at  Jericho,  at  Gaza,  or 
some  neighbouring  place  on  that  shore  ; in 

c De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  4.  cap.  viii.  Ed.  Ilavcrcamp. 

f Vol.  1.  p.  333. 

£ The  heat  also  proved  deadly  to  several  people  in  the 
army  of  K.  Baldwin  IV.  upon  fighting  a battle,  not  far 
from  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  and  consequently  in  a situation 
considerably  more  to  the  North  than  Jericho.  But  this  ap- 
pears, by  what  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  says,  to  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  summer,  perhaps  the  end  of  June,  or 
beginning  of  July;  for  he  does  not  mention  the  time  ex- 
actly. u It  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,”  says 
this  writer,  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  1028,  i6  that  the  heat  at 
that  time  w as  so  unusually  great,  that  as  many  died,  in  both 
armies,  by  the  heat  as  by  the  sw'ord.”  He  adds,  that  after 
the  battle,  in  their  return  to  their  former  encampment,  (i  a 
certain  ecclesiastic,  of  some  distinction  in  the  church  and 
in  the  army,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the. 
heat,  was  carried  in  a litter,  yet  expired  under  Mount 
Tabor,  near  the  river  Kishon.”  Reland,  in  his  Palestina, 
p.  992,  shews  that  Shunem  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Tabor;  and  at  Shunem,  it  should  seem,  the  heat 
proved  deadly  to  a child  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Elisha, 
in  the  time  of  harvest.— 2 Jiiogs  vi.  18—20 
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different  places  of  Galilee,  and,  perhaps,  I 
might  add,  at  Canobin.  What  I have  been 
able  to  do,  will  appear  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

OBSERVATION  I. 

Rain y Thunder , Lightning , Summer's  Drought , <!yc. 

in  the  Holy  Land . 

In  England  and  its  neighbouring  countries, 
it  is  common  for  rain  to  fall  in  all  months  of  the 
year ; but  it  is  not  so  in  the  Levant.  Every 
one  knows,  Egypt  has  scarcely  any  rain  at  all ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  affirms,  that  it  is  as  uncommon  in 
most  parts  of  what  they  call  at  Algiers,  the 
Desert,  which  is  the  most  southern  part  of  that 
country.  But  these  arc  particular  cases.  Rain 
indiscriminately  in  the  winter  months,  and  none 
at  all  in  the  summer,  is  what  is  most  common  in 
the  East : so  it  is  at  Aleppo,h  and  about  Algiers 
and  so  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  assures  usk  it  is  in 
Judea,  for  he  observes,  that  lightning  and 
thunder  are  wont,  in  the  western  countries,  to 
be  in  the  summer,  but  happen  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  winter.  That  in  the  summer  it  seldom 
or  never  rains  there  ; but  in  winter,  though  the 
returns  of  the  rain  are  not  so  frequent,  after 
they  begin  to  fall  they  pour  dowm  for  three  or 
four  days  and  nights  together,  as  vehemently 
as  if  they  would  drown  the  country.” 

h See  Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  G5.  1 Shaw. 

k Vide  Gcsta  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  i.  pp.  1007,  1098. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  accounts  I 
have  any  where  met  with  of  the  weather  of 
Judea;  and  it  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was 
not  a mere  titular  Bishop  of  St.  John  d’Acre, 
but  spent  some  time  in  that  country,  and  wrote 
his  history  of  Jerusalem  in  the  East,  after  be- 
ing engaged  in  many  transactions  there,  as 
appears  by  his  book.  I shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  take  notice  of  all  these  particulars ; 
relative  to  the  weather,  at  present  I only  ob- 
serve,, that,  conformably  to  what  happens  in 
other  countries  thereabouts,  the  summers  of 
Judea  are  usually  perfectly  dry.  Josephus  con- 
firms this  as  to  Galilee,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.iii.  c.  7. 

Bishop  Patrick,  therefore,  when  he  para- 
phrases those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  my  mois- 
ture is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer, 
<c  My  body  was  consumed  and  parched  like  the 
grass  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  driest 
summer/'  seems  rather  to  write  like  a mere 
Englishman,  than  to  design  to  express  the  ex- 
act thought  of  David.  All  their  summers  are 
dry,  and  the  withered  appearance  of  an  eastern 
summer,  in  common,  is  doubtless  what  the 
Psalmist  refers  to,  without  thinking  of  any 
particular  year  of  drought.  Dr.  Russell's  ac- 
count of  a Syrian  summer,  which  the  reader 
w ill  meet  with  by  and  by,  is  the  most  beautiful 
comment  that  can  be  met  with  on  this  passage. 

It  was  owing,  probably,  to  a like  cause,  that 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  speaks 1 of 
Judea  as  a country  that  had  not  many  showers ; 

1 Lib.  v.  cap.  6.  Hist. 
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whereas  a contemporary  historian,"  who  per- 
fectly knew  its  nature,  affirms  that  a great  deal 
of  rain  fell  there.  Tacitus  lived  here  in  the 
W est,  and  comparing,  it  may  be  imagined,  a 
summer  in  Judea  with  what  happens  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  he  calls  it  a country  of  little 
rain. 

This  representation  of  a Jewish  summer  for- 
bids our  admitting  the  interpretation  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  Dr.  Delany  has  given  us  of 
this  verse,  in  his  history  of  the  life  of  David, 
" He  supposes  the  words,  my  moisture  is  turned 
into  the  drought  of  summer , signify  that  the 
change  was  as  if  he  had  been  removed  at  once 
from  the  depth  of  winter  into  midsummer  ; as 
if  all  the  storms,  and  rain,  and  clouds,  of  that 
gloomy  season,  (the  finest  emblem  of  grief) 
were  changed,  at  once,  into  serenity  and  sun- 
shine ; the  heavens  clear,  unclouded,  and  smil- 
ing upon  him.”  But  the  moisture  David  speaks 
of  has  not  been  usually  understood  to  refer  to 
winter,  and  to  mean  tears  of  grief;  it  may  also 
undoubtedly,  full  as  well  at  least,  be  consi- 
dered as  an  image  derived  from  the  spring, 
which  is  agreeably  moist  in  those  countries. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  midsummer  there, 
though  clear  and  unclouded,  is  no  just  repre- 
sentation of  a state  of  pleasantness  : for  this 
we  have  not  only  the  decisive  authority  of  na- 
tural historians,  but  even  grammarians  derive 
the  word  y’p  which  signifies  summer , from  a 

m Josephus  dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 

* Vol.  iii.  pp.  26,  27. 
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root  which  points  out  the  troublesomencss  of 
its  heats.0 

OBSERVATION  II. 


Time  of  the  first  Rains  in  Judea. 

\ 


The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Shaw  has 
gi\en  us,  in  his  book  of  Travels,  one  chapter, 
entitled,,  Physical  Observations,  &c.  ; or, 
an  Essay  towards  the  Natural  History  of  Sy- 
ria, Phoenice,  and  the  Holy  Land  in  which 
he  tells  us,  the  first  rains , in  these  countries, 
usually  fall  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
But  as  it  appears,  he  did  not  arrive  in 
Syria  or  Phoenice  until  December  ; r that  from 
thence,  alter  travelling  several  weeks  in  those 
countries,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  in  order  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  the  beginning  of  March  ;s  that 
from  Jerusalem  he  went  northward  to  the  river 
Kishon,  where  he  was  the  middle  of  April;* 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
he  was  in  the  Holy  Land  in  autumn  : on  these 
accounts,  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  speak  from 

° Kutz,  ta?dio  affici,  forte  quod  turn  homines  nonnihil 
molcstia  afficiantur  ob  Calorem  Solis,  says  Bythner  in  his 
Lyra,  p.  175. 

It  seems  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  time,  and 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  deduce  it  from  vp* 
yakats , to  awake,  to  recover  from  a state  of  inactivity ; in 
opposition  to  *pn  chereph , the  winter,  or  time  of  strip, 
ping,  because  nature  seems  then  to  put  olt  its  gay  clothing, 
which  is  reassumed  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  ve- 
getative^ principle  is  awakened  by  the  genial  heat  of  the 
sun Edit. 


* P.  329, 
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his  own  knowledge,,  concerning  the  time  of  the 
descent  of  the  first  rains.  Farther,  as  he  does 
not  tell  us  whence  he  derived  his  information, 
and  that  we  know  he  sometimes  draws  his  ac- 
counts from  what  he  apprehends  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures,  instead  of  illustrating  those  ancient 
representations  by  modern  observations,  as  he 
does,  in  particular,  as  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  wind  is  wont  to  blow  when  rain  falls,* 
and  sometimes  implicitly  adopts  the  mistakes  of 
our  translators  ; I have  been  desirous  to  obtain 
a more  satisfactory  account  of  the  weather  in 
the  Holy  Land,  as  to  this  point,  in  autumn  and 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  than  Dr.  Shaw's, 
which  was,  indeed,  very  probable,  but  not 
decisive. 

I consulted  for  this  purpose  several  books, 
but  in  vain,  as  to  any  direct  and  positive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  descent  of  the  first  rains 
of  the  winter-part  of  the  year ; but  at  length 
was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  in  a great  measure, 
the  information  I wanted,  from  the  manuscript 
journal  of  a gentleman,  who  was  in  these 
countries  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1??4 
" From  Cyprus  he  went  to  Tripoly,  where  he 
landed  Oct.  11.  On  the  22d  of  that  month 
he  landed  at  Acre  ( which  he  considered  as  his 
entrance  into  the  Holy  Land)  and  meeting  with 
many  hindrances  from  the  exactions  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  protection, 
he  did  not  reach  Jerusalem  till  the  4th  of  No- 
vember. The  first  rains  that  are  taken  notice 


u P.  329. 
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of  in  Ills  journal,  after  the  summer  drought,  or 
which  he  could  remember,  fell  on  the  2d  and 
the  4th  of  November.  On  the  first  of  those 
days  he  found  some  rain  between  Joppa  and 
Ramah ; and  on  the  4th  of  that  month/’  his 
journal  remarks,  that  they  were  nine  hours 
and  a half  in  the  rain  ; which  fell  not  constant- 
ly, hut  in  heavy  showers.”  He  added,  that 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (Novem- 
ber 5),  he  was  prevented  from  going  out  by 
rain,  and  that  it  continued  unsettled  weather 
until  the  19th  of  that  month,  when  he  left  that 
city,  but  which  in  the  climate  of  Britain  would 
have  been  deemed  very  good,  as  the  rain  did 
not  fall  in  large  quantities,  or  without  inter- 
mission, through  the  day.” 

This  traveller  found  that  the  rain  fell  in  the 
Holy  Land  sooner  than  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, O.  S.  for  he  found  it  descended  on  the  se- 
cond of  November,  N.  S.  which  answers  to  the 
twenty-second  of  October  of  the  style  used 
by  Dr.  Shaw. 

" It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  might  begin  to  fall 
still  sooner  m Judea,  since  he  found  Ine  pea- 
sants ploughing  up  their  stubbles  for  wheat,  as 
lie  passed  through  the  vale  of  Esdraelon,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be,  probably,  the  best  and 
most  extensive  spot  oi  arable  land  in  Palestine , 
as,  by  what  remained,  ,the  crop  must  have  been 
very  great ; and  what  was  the  more  remaikable, 
had  never  received  the  least  manure,  or  Lie  soil 
been  turned  more  than  six  inches  in  depth;  foi, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw/  the  Arabs  do  not  begin 

* P.  137. 
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fo  break  up  the  ground  to  sow  wheat,  and  plant 
beans,  until  after  the  falling  of  t lie  first  rains. 
He  found  them  also  ploughing  between  Joppa 
and  Jerusalem,  with  a guard  attending  them, 
to  prevent  their  being  robbed  of  the  grain  they 
were  about  to  sow. 

Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  of  the  still 
earlier  fall  of  the  rain  of  Palestine  than  the 
22d  of  October,  O.  S.,  Rauwolff  tells  us  he 
found  the  hemerocallis  near  Joppa,  where  he 
arrived  the  13th  of  September,  1575,  which 
Dr.  Russell  describes  as  a plant  that  makes  not 
its  appearance  till  after  the  first  fall  of  the 
autumnal  rain  ; and  which  town  Rauw  olff  seems 
to  have  quitted  the  same  day,  before  which, 
therefore,  the  rain  must  have  fallen. y 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that 
in  I 774  it  was  found  that  the  rain,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  fell  several  days  sooner  than  Shaw  assigns 
for  its  first  appearance,  namely,  November  2, 
N.  S.  or  October  22,  O.  S. ; in  like  manner  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  whom  I consulted 
upon  this  matter,  and  who  lived  some  years  in 
Palestine,  though  born  in  another  part  of  the 
East,  that  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  Holy 
Land  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  O.  S. ; 
to  which  he  added,  that  in  the  year  in  which 
Ali  Bey  encamped  at  Joppa/  the  rain  began  to 
fall  before  the  middle  of  September,  O.  S.  lie 
thought  about  the  7th. 

1 his  affords  an  additional  ground  of  believing, 
y hay’s  Travels,  p.  228.  • A.  D.  1772. 
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that  Russell’s  account  of  the  weather  at  Aleppo 
may  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  that  at  Je- 
rusalem, or  very  nearly  so.a  Indeed,  as  to  this 
point,  the  time  of  the  first  descent  of  the  au- 
tumnal rain,  the  lying  of  one  place  to  the  South 
more  than  another,  seems  to  make  no  great  dif- 
ference, if  any  at  all  : thus  Niebuhr  informs 
us,  that  he  found  August  and  September  al- 
most entirely  serene  at  Basra,  when  he  was 
there  ; that  on  the  7th  of  October  clouds  began 
to  appear,  and  increased  until  the  27th,  when 
the  rainy  season  began  with  the  storm. b But 
to  return  to  the  journal  of  1774  : The  gen- 
tleman that  wrote  it  was  told,  that  the  rain,  at 
that  time,  was  more  than  usual  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  the  rain  generally  preceding  the 
frost,  which  was  then  seldom  earlier  than 
Christmas,  and  then  not  to  any  excess.  This 
information  seems  to  amount  to  this.  That  daily 
rain  was  not  usual  so  early  in  the  year  as  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  but  that,  in  common, 
great  wet  was  wont  to  be  delayed  until  the  ap- 
proach of  Christmas,  at  which  time  frosty 
weather  was  common,  but  usually  with  no  great 
severity. 

It  may  not  be  much  amiss  to  add,  that  travel- 
lers have  found  the  like  copious  rains  in  Galilee, 
about  Christmas,  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem 

* P.  49.  u After  the  fir,st  rains  in  the  autumn,  the 
fields  every  where  throw  out  the  autumnal  lily  daflodil,  and 
the  few  plants  which  had  stood  the  summer  now  grow  with 
fresh  vigour.”  Hemerocallis  is,  I think,  the  Latin  name 
for  the  autumnal  lily  daffodil. 

b Voy.  en  Arabic  & cn  d’autres  pays  circonvoisins,  tom. 
*2.  p.  186. 
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spoke  of.  So  Haynes,  who  visited  several  places 
in  Galilee,  in  the  year  1767,  and  arrived  at  Ti- 
berias, on  the  sea  of  Gennesaret,  on  the  29th 
of  December  of  that  year,  found,  that  a few 
days  before  he  arrived,  there  had  fallen  very 
heavy  rains,  which  rendered  the  streets  exceed- 
ing muddy,  so  much  so,  that  in  some  places  it 
was  as  high  as  their  horses’  knees.' 

I would  finish  this  article  with  observing, 
that  according  to  Josephus/  copious  rain  de- 
scended about  Jerusalem  before  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, in  the  year  that  Antioch  us  Pius 
besieged  that  citv,  the  Pleiades 

being  near  setting. 

r 

OBSERVATION  III. 

Origin  of  the  custom  of  pouring  out  water  at  the  Feast 

of  Tabernacles. 

The  Jews  seem  to  be  at  a great  loss,  when 
they  would  explain  the  ground  of  that  cere- 
mony of  pouring  out  water  with  solemnity  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ; of  which  ceremony 
Moses  says  nothing  in  the  law,  but  to  which  our 
Lord  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  7th  of  John, 
when  in  the  last  day , that  great  day  of  the 
feast , Jesus  stood , and  cried , saying , If  any 
man  thirst , let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
He  that  hclieveth  on  me}  as  the  Scripture  hath 

* P.  1 25,  126. 

* Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  § 2.  p.  657.  Ed.  Havercamp. 

e That  constellation  actually  sets  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. 
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said , out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  o f living 
water.  But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive J It 
seems  to  be  of  late  observance.,  and  is  not 
well  accounted  for. 

That  festival  is  described  by  Moses  as  a me- 
morial of  the  dwelling  of  Israel  in  tents,  in  the 
wilderness  ; g and  also,  as  being  a time  of  re- 
joicing, on  account  of  the  in-gathering  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  year  : " 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  connexion  with 
the  rains  that  were  then  soon  expected  to  follow, 
until  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Then  indeed  the  Prophet 
Zecliariah  said.  It  shall  come  to  pass , that 
every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the  nations  which 
came  against  Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up,  from 
year  to  year,  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  will  not  come  up 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth , unto  Jerusa- 
lem to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts , 
even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain.1  Here  it 
seems,  that  the  attending  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles is  connected  with  the  obtaining  the  rains 
of  autumn,  which  are  of  such  consequence 
after  the  drought  of  a Syrian  summer  ; and 
therefore  probably  this  rite  then  obtained,  and 
the  pouring  out  water  in  the  temple,  with  so- 
lemnity, as  before  God,  was  understood  to  be 
a religious  prognostic  of  the  approach  ol  rain. 

f V.  37—39.  g Lev.  xxiii.  43. 

h Deut.  xvi.  13—16.  1 Ch.  xiv.  16,  17. 
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or  a morally  instrumental  and  procuring  cause, 
of  its  speedy  coming. 

Rabbi  Akibah,  according  to  Dr.  Lightfoot/ 
gives  this  reason  for  the  pouring  out  the  water 
at  this  time  : The  law  saith,  Bring  an  omer 
of  barley  at  the  Passover , for  that  is  the  season 
of  barley,  that  the  corn  may  be  blessed.  Bring 
wheat  and  the  first  fruits  at  Pentecost,  which 
was  the  season  of  trees,  that  the  fruit  of  trees 
may  be  blessed  unto  thee.  Bring  the  libation 
of  water  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  that  the 
showers  may  be  blessed  to  thee.  And  accord- 
ingly it  is  said,  that  whoever  will  not  come  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  shall  have  no  rain. 

There  is  something  pleasing  in  this  account, 
but  it  will  hardly  bear  examination.  Pentecost 
was  the  time  of  presenting  the  fi  rst  fruits  of  the 
wheat,  as  the  Passover  was  of  the  barley,  but 
not  of  the  trees,  at  least  not  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them ; for  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  fig, 
and  the  pomegranate,  had  not  then  produced 
their  fruit.1  The  first  fruits,  however,  of  these 
trees  were  presented m perhaps  at  this  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  but  the  water  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  a similar  light,  for  the  water  that 
was  presented  was  not  the  first  of  the  rain-water 
of  that  autumn,  but  wliat  remained  of  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  season.  Rabbi  Akibali 
then  should  not  have  ciassed  the  water  of  this 

* Works,  vol.  2.  p.  978. 

1 Dr.  Chandler  found  that  the  wheat-barrest,  and  almonds 
io  far  ripened  as  to  be  pleasant  to  eat,  were  coincident 
things  iu  Greece. — 1 Trav.  p.  207— *211.  ®»  Deut.  xxii. 
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libation,  with  other  things  that  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  mercies  they  had  received  from 
God.  Akibah’s  account,  however,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Maimonides,  which  follows 
immediately  after  in  Lightfoot. 

The  truest  account  perhaps  is,  that  this  rite 
w as  derived  from  the  Persians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations,  among  whom  they  dwelt  in  the 
time  of  their  captivity,  but  more  properly  ap- 
plied. 

Abriz,  according  to  d’Herbelot,"  signifies  in 
Persian  a vessel  proper  for  the  pouring  out  of 
water,  from  whence  is  formed  the  word  Abri- 
zarij  or  Abrizgliian , which  is  the  name  of  a 
feast,  that  the  old  Persians  solemnized  on  the 
13th  day  of  the  month  Tir,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds with  our  month  of  September,0  with 
abundance  of  idolatrous  superstitions  : but  the 
Persians  of  our  times,  w ho  are  become  Moham- 
medans, have  retained  nothing  more  of  this  fes- 
tival than  the  aspersion  of  rose  or  orange-flower 
water,  w ith  which  they  regale  one  another,  in 

n Page  17. 

° The  fourth  month  in  the  ancient  Persian  year  w as  called 
Teer , answering  to  our  June.  Teer  was  an  angel, 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  Cattle.  The  13th  of 
this  month  was  solemnized  by  the  festival  called  (jjlSyjyjl 
Abreezgan , during  which  all  sorts  of  people  sprinkled  each 
other  with  water,  the  higher  rank  using  water  of  roses,  of 
orange  flowers,  and  of  other  odoriferous  plants.  But  the 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  with  w ater  w'as  not  confined  to  this 
festival,  as  it  is  not  only  made  part  of  the  entertainment 
of  the  NoorooZy  or  new  year’s  day,  but  also  of  the  Mihr- 
gan,  a festival  w hich  w as  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  the 
month  Mihr:  w hich  answers  to  our  September.  Edit. 
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the  visits  they  make  each  other  that  day,  which 
commonly  falls  out  about  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

This  ancient  heathenish  festival,  whose  name 
signifies  the  pouring  out  of  water , and  was  ap- 
parently preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  rain 
in  those  countries,  being  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  part,  who  are  as  zealous 
against  every  thing  of  an  idolatrous  nature  as 
the  Jews  could  ever  have  been.  Might  not  the 
returning  Jews  then  think  of  adding  some  me- 
morial of  Jehovah’s  being  the  Giver  of  Rain, 
to  that  ancient  national  solemnity  that  had  been 
enjoined  by  Moses,  to  be  observed  just  about 
the  same  time  of  the  year  with  that  of  the  Per- 
sian festival,  which  that  people  with  solemnity 
ascribed  to  some  deity  they  worshipped,  but 
which  the  Jews  knew  was  the  gift  of  Jehovah  ?* 

We  all  know  how  readily  the  Christians,  of 
the  countries  that  lie  West  of  the  meridian  of 
Jerusalem,  adopted  many  of  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  their  unconverted  countrymen;  and 
though  we  may  not  have  been  equally  apprized 
of  it,  the  Mohammedans  of  the  more  eastern 
parts  of  the  world  have  frequently  done  the 
same.  Might  not  the  Jews  be  influenced  by 
some  of  the  same  motives  ? Human  nature  is 
much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Persia,  in  like  man- 
ner, now  observe  the  first  day  of  every  new 
year,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  their  an- 

* Sec  Note,  p.  16. 
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cient  heathen  countrymen,  namely,  the  precise 
day  in  which  the  sun  enters  into  Aries,  which 
is  in  March.  This  is  a way  of  computation  of. 
the  year  quite  different  from  that  which  their 
religion  has  taught  them,  according  to  which 
their  new-year’s  day  is  moveable,  and  falls  out 
in  length  of  time  in  all  seasons,  autumn  as  well 
as  spring,  summer  as  well  as  winter.  For  some 
time,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Chardin/  the 
Mohammedans  of  this  country  would  not  ob- 
serve the  first  day  of  the  solar  year,  out  of  op- 
position to  those  that  persisted  in  their  old 
country  worship  of  fire,  considering  it  as  con- 
secrated by  them  to  the  sun,  which  they  thought 
was  idolatrous,  and  therefore  abhorred  all  pub- 
lic rejoicing  that  day.  But  at  length,  the  lucky 
circumstance  of  one  of  their  princes  happening 
to  succeed  to  the  crown  that  day,  revived  the 
observation,  and  it  is  now  celebrated  with  great 
splendor  ; the  exact  time  of  the  entering  of  the 
sun  into  this  sign  of  the  zodiac  being  observed 
by  their  astronomers  with  great  care.  And 
with  the  greatest  joy  an  old  custom  is  revived, 
of  presenting  one  another  with  painted  and  gild- 
ed etrgs,  some  of  them  being  so  curiously  done 
as  to  cost  three  ducats  apiece.q  This  it  seems 
was  a very  ancient  custom  in  P ersia,  an  egg  being 
expressive  of  the  origin  and  beginning  of  things. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  that  this  ingeni- 
ous traveller  remarked  ; for  he  tells  us  in  another 
page/  that  the  first  of  October  was  a festival, 
called  by  the  Persians  the  Luminous  Night , in 

p Voyages,  tomel,  p.  171. 

n Seven  or  eight  and  twenty  shillings.  r dome  3.  p.  191. 
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which  God  is  disposed  in  a special  manner  to 
attend  to  their  prayers,  and  is  accordingly  spent 
by  their  devout  people  in  reading  and  in  prayer. 
He  adds,  that  it  is  believed  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  lieu  of  another,  very  much  like  it,  which 
was  observed  by  the  old  Persians  the  lbth  of 
the  month  Bahmen,  which  was  called  the 
Festival  of  Lights,  the  solemnity  consisting 
principally  of  illuminations  and  bonfires,  kept 
up,  according  to  their  circumstances,  through 
the  whole  night. 

An  attention  to  what  has  happened  of  late 
times  in  Persia,  may  probably  dispose  us  to 
imagine,  that  the  like  might  happen  to  the 
Jewish  captives,  and  that  they  might  be  dispo- 
sed, at  their  return,  to  join  the  Persian  custom 
of  pouring  out  water  w ith  solemnity  about  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  a little  before  the 
rains  w ere  expected  to  fall,  to  the  Mosaic  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  was  solemnized  about 
the  same  time  of  the  year. 

I will  only  add,  that  if  they  presented  water 
at  all  to  God,  it  was  to  be  done  according  to  the 
spirit  of  their  law,  bv  solemnly  pouring  it  out 
before  him  ; so,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  blood,  which  was  sacred  to  God,  was 
poured  out  before  him : and  by  presenting 
thingsto  God,  they  w ere  taught  to  acknowledge 
they  received  them  from  him.  Consequently, 
though  it  was  not  commanded,  the  pouring  out 
water  before  God,  when  they  implored  the  de- 
scent of  rains,  was  not  abhorrent  from  their 
other  usages. 
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After  all,  it  is  very  possible  that  tlie  occa- 
sional pouring  out  water  before  God,  with  a 
view  to  the  obtaining  rain  from  him,  in  times 
of  drought,  by  such  a solemn  acknowledgment 
that  they  considered  it  as  his  gift,  might  be 
practised  long  before  the  captivity  in  Ba- 
bylon, and  before  its  becoming  an  annual  cere- 
mony. Thus  we  find,  when  Israel  assembled 
at  Mizpeh,  bewailing  their  preceding  idola- 
tries, they  drew  water , and  poured  it  out  before 
tlie  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there, 
We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.  1 Sam  vii.  6. 

I do  not  know  that  any  of  the  commentators 
have  supposed,  that  this  pouring  out  water  at 
Mizpeh  before  the  Lord  was  supplicatory,  and 
expressive  of  their  praying  for  rain  ; but  if  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  pouring  out  water  after- 
wards, at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  had  a re- 
lation to  rain,  I think  it  can  be  no  improbable 
conjecture,  that  it  had  a like  signification  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  Samuel.  We  know,  by 
undoubted  evidence,  that  Judea  was  liable  to 
suffer  by  drought,8  and  that  God  threatened  to 
punish  them  for  their  sins  by  the  want  of  rain  ;* 
on  the  other  hand,  something  particular,  we 
may  suppose,  was  the  occasion  of  rousing  them 
from  a stupor  that  had  lasted  twenty  years/  and 
no  fresh  distress  from  the  Philistines,  previous 
to  the  meeting  at  Mizpeh,  is  insinuated.  Thun- 
der, which  was  granted  in  consequence  of  the 
prayers  of  Samuel/  is  represented  by  Russell 

s 1 Kings  xvii.  1.  Amos  iv.  7,  &c.  1 Deut.  xi.  17. 

1 Kings  viii.  35.  * 1 Sain.  vii.  2.  9? 
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as  frequently  the  forerunner  of  rain  in  those 
countries  ; y and  Jehovah  had  claimed  the  sole 
power  of  giving  rain,  in  contradistinction  from 
idols/  and  had  directed  them  to  pray  with  so- 
lemnity for  that  mercy,  when  they  were  brought 
to  repent  of  their  idolatries/  which  might  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  induce  them,  on  the  ex- 
postulations of  Samuel,  to  gather  together  for 
humiliation  and  prayer  before  God  at  Mizpeh, 
and  to  pour  out  water  before  him,  in  acknow- 
ledgement that  they  admitted  it  was  his  gift 
alone,  and  that  all  their  hopes  were  derived  from 
his  mercy. 


OBSERVATION  IV. 


Of  1 'h under  Showers  in  J udea,  with  an  illustration 
of  1 Sam.  xii.  16 — 18. 


But  though  commonly  there  is  no  rain  at 
Aleppo  through  the  whole  summer,  yet  some- 
times there  is  such  a thing  as  a smart  thunder- 
shower. 


So  Dr.  Russell  tell  us,b  that  in  the  night  be- 
twixt the  first  and  second  of  July,  1743,  some 
severe  thunder-showers  fell  ; but  adds,  that  it 
y Vol.  i.  p.  72,  and  V ol  ii.  p.  285 — 6. 

Job  v.  8,  9,  10.  Deut.  xi.  14,  17,  and  how  these 
passages  were  understood  and  explained  to  the  Jewish 
people,  appears  from  Jer.  xiv.  22.  Jre  there  any  among 
the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that  can  cause  rain  ? or  cun 
the  heavens  give  shozeers  ? 

a So  God  afterwards  explained  to  Solomon,  2 Chron.  vii. 
12—14,  the  less. strictly  expressed  precept  given  by  Moses, 
and  the  promise  of  forgiveness  upon  their  repentance.  Lev, 
xxvi.  19,  20,  40,  41,  42.  k Vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
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was  a thing  very  extraordinary  at  that  season. 
Possibly  it  may  be  more  uncommon  still  at  Je- 
rusalem, for  St.  Jerom,  who  lived  long  in  the 
Holy  Land,  denies,  in  his  commentary  on  Amos, 
his  having  ever  seen  rain  in  those  provinces, 
and  especially  in  J udea,  in  the  end  of  J une,  or 
in  the  month  of  July  ; but  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  otherwise,  and  that,  though  St. 
Jerom  had  never  seen  it,  such  a thing  may  now 
and  then  happen  there,  as  it  did  at  Aleppo  while 
Dr.  Russell  resided  in  that  city,  the  fact  re- 
corded 1 Samuel  xii.  16 — IS.  might  never- 
theless he  an  authentic  proof  of  what  Samuel 
affirmed  : since  a very  rare  and  unusual  event, 
immediately  happening,  without  any  preceding 
appearance  of  such  a thing,  upon  the  predic- 
tion of  a person  professing  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  giving  this  as  an  attestation  of  his 
being  a messenger  of  God,  is  a sufficient  proof 
of  a divine  mission,  ( as  is  also  its  happening 
at  an v after-time,  distinctly  marked  out, ) though 
a like  event  has  sometimes  happened  w ithout 
any  such  declared  interposition  of  God,  and 
therefore  understood,  on  all  hands,  to  be  ca- 
sual and  without  design.  Bp.  Warburton  has 
sufficiently  argued  this  point  in  his  Julian, 
where  he  supposes  those  fiery  eruptions,  crosses, 
&c.  which  happened  upon  that  emperor’s  at- 
tempt to  build  the  Jewish  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
were  such  as  have  happened  at  other  times, 
without  any  particular  meaning,  and  yet,  as  they 
were  then  circumstanced,  were  an  authentic  at- 
testation to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  should 
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not  be  forgotten  that  this  thunder  and  rain  of 
Samuel  seem  to  have  been  in  the  day-time , and 
while  Samuel  and  the  Israelites  continued  to- 
gether, solemnizing  Saul’s  inauguration,  which 
circumstance  added  considerably  to  the  energy 
of  this  event.  Dr.  Russell  informing  us,c  that 
the  rains  in  those  countries  usually  fall  in  the 
night,  as  did  those  uncommon  thunder-showers 
of  July,  1743. 


OBSERVATION  V. 

i 

Method  of  Watering  their  Grounds  in  the  East . 

This  drought  in  summer  occasions  frequent 
waterings  in  Judea. 

Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  journey  from  Acre  to 
Nazareth/  observed  a well,  from  whence  water, 
drawn  up  by  oxen,  was  carried  by  women,  in 
earthern  jars,  up  a hill,  to  water  plantations 
of  tobacco.  He  mentions  another  well  pre- 
sently after,  whose  water  was  drawn  up  by 
boys,  in  leather  buckels,  and  carried  off  in  jars, 
by  women,  as  before. 

If  it  should  be  asked  now,  how  does  this 
agree  with  those  passages  of  Scripture6  that 
distinguish  the  Holy  Land  from  Egypt,  by  its 
drinking  the  rain  from  heaven,  while  Egypt 
was  watered  with  the  foot  ? The  answer,  I 
imagine,  th  it  should  be  returned  is  this  : Those 
passages  themselves  suppose  gardens  of  herbs, 
and  consequently  such  plantations  as  these* 

c Vol.  ii.  p.  282.  V.  2.  p.  61.  e Deut.  xi.  10,  1 1. 
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were  to  be  watered  by  art  in  the  Jewish  country, 
and  the  difference  designed  to  be  pointed  out, 
was  the  necessity  the  Egyptians  were  under  of 
watering  then  corn  lands  in  the  same  manner, 
to  prepare  them  for  sowing  ; whereas  the  lands 
of  Judea  are  prepared  by  the  descent  of  rain. 
1 hese  lands  of  Egypt,  indeed,  are  watered  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  are  by  that  so 
saturated  with  moisture,  that  Maillet  assures 
us,f  they  want  no  more  watering  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  corn,  and  several  other  things,  though 
the  gardens  require  fresh  supplies  of  moisture 
every  three  or  four  days  ; but  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  immense  labour  was  requisite 
to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  many  of 
their  lands  : Maillet  himself  celebrates  s those 
works  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  by  which 
they  distributed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  through 
their  whole  country,  as  the  greatest,  the  most 
magnificent,  and  the  most  admirable  of  all  their 
works  ; and  these  labours  which  they  caused 
their  subjects  to  undergo,  doubtless  were  de- 
signed to  prevent  much  heavier,  which  they 
must  otherwise  have  submitted  to.h  And,  per- 
haps, there  might  be  an  emphasis  in  those  words 

f Descr.  dc  l’Egvpte,  Let.  ix.  p.  5.  s Let.  2.  p.  45. 

h The  MS.  C,  in  a note  on  Prov.  xvii.  14,  informs  us, 
that  great  brawlings  frequently  attend  the  opening  these 
watering  canals  in  the  East ; and  he  supposes  that  interpre- 
ters have  not  well  understood  that  text,  which  he  imagined 
referred  to  these  brawlings.  According  to  this,  the  sense 
of  the  Royal  Preacher  is,  leave  off  contention,  before 
it  be  meddled  with,  for  strife  will  be  like  the  brawlings  at 
opening  a watering  canal : but  is  not  this  saying,  strife  will 
be  like  strife  ? The  J ews  certainly,  whether  they  had,  or 
had  not,  instances  of  that  kind  in  their  own  country,  were 

not  unacquainted  with  the  terrible  effects  of  inundations. 
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of  Moses,  which  has  not  of  late  been  at  all  un- 
derstood : for  Maillet  tells  us,1  that  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  large  canal  which  tilled  the  cis- 
terns  of  Alexandria,  and  which  is  at  least  fifteen 
leagues  long,  was  entirely  paved,  and  its  sides 
lined  and  supported  by  walls  of  brick,  which 
were  as  perfect  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans  : if  bricks  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  more  ancient  canals,  and  those 
made  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  designed  for 
purposes  of  this  kind,  they  must  have  heard 
with  great  pleasure  the  words  of  Moses,  assur- 
ing them  the  country  to  which  they  were  going 
would  want  no  canals  to  be  dug,  no  bricks  to  be 
prepared  for  paving  and  lining  them,  in  order 
to  water  it,  which  labours  had  been  so  bitter  to 
them  in  Egypt.  Exod.  i.  14,  favours  this  ac- 
count : hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  brick,  is 
joined  there  with  other  services  of  the  field. 
Philo  understands11  those  services  of  the  field,  of 
digging  canals  and  cleansing  them  ; and  the 
mortar  and  the  brick,  are,  in  this  view,  very 
naturally  joined  with  them. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  explained1  the  term  watering 
with  the  foot  in  the  following  important  obser- 
vation : 

which  sometimes,  destructive  as  they  are,  arise  from  small 
breaches,  2 Sam.  v.  20.  and  Lam.  ii.  13— Tin/  breach  is 
great  like  the  sea , or  rather  66  like  a sea,”  (some  mighty 
lake)  zcho  can  heal  thee?  plainly  prove  this.  And  to 
destructive  events  of  this  kind  Solomon,  I suppose  refers, 
and  compares  the  beginning  of  strife  to  these  small  outlets, 
which  are  every  moment  enlarging,  until  the  inundation 
proves  irretrievably  destructive. 

1 Let.  iv.  p.  144.  Let.  ix.  p,  5,  G. 

k Sec  Patrick  on  the  place. 


1 P.  408. 
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“ Such  vegetable  productions  as  require  more 
moisture  then  what  is  occasioned  by  the  inun- 
dation, (of  the  Nile)  are  refreshed  hy  water 
drawn  out  of  the  river  by  instruments,  and 
lodged  afterwards  in  capacious  cisterns.  When, 
therefore,  their  various  sorts  of  pulse,  melons, 
sugar  canes,  &c.  &c.  all  which  are  commonly 
ploughed  in  rills,  require  to  be  refreshed,  they 
strike  out  the  plugs  that  are  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cisterns  ; and  then  the  water  gushing  out 
is  conducted  from  one  rill  to  another  by  the 
gardener  ; who  is  always  ready,  as  occasion  re- 
quires to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning 
the  earth  against  it,  hy  his  foot,  and  opening, 
at  the  same  time,  with  his  mattock,  anew  trench 
to  receive  it.  This  method  of  converting  mois- 
ture and  nourishment  to  a land  rarely  or  ever 
refreshed  with  rain,  is  often  alluded  to  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ; where  also  it  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  betwixt  Egypt  and  the  land 
of  Canaan.  For  the  land  (says  Moses,  Dent. 

xi.  10,  11.)  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 

■ 

is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
water edst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a garden  of  herbs: 
hut  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drink eth  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven. 

May  I take  the  liberty-of  adding  to  this  ac- 
count, that  this  way  of  watering,  by  convey- 
ing a little  stream  to  the  root  of  plants,  is  so 
universal,  that  though  the  Mislina  forbids  all 
watering  of  plants,  in  the  seventh  year,  as  con- 
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trary  to  their  law,  R.  Eleazar  allows  the 
watering  the  leaf  of  a plant,  though  not  the 
root  ? m A stranger  to  the  Eastern  management 
would  hardly  know  what  to  make  ol  this  in- 
dulgence. 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

Time  of  Ploughing  and  Sowing  in  Barb  any  and  in 

Judea. 

Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Arabs 
of  Barbary  do  not  begin  to  break  up  their 
grounds  until  the  first  rains  of  autumn  fall ; p 
but  as  the  Journal  of  1774  makes  mention  of 
ploughing  the  ground,  before  it  mentions  the 
fall  of  the  autumnal  rains,  so  the  author  of  the 
History  of  All  Bey’s  Revolt,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  me  on  that  subject,  supposed  they 
sometimes  plough  the  laud  before  the  descent  of 
rain,  the  soil  being  light  and  capable  of  being 
stirred  without  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  : grain 
will  lie  long  in  the  earth  unhurt,  and  spring  up 
upon  the  coming  of  rain,  as  is  often  experienced 
in  England.  The  like  ploughing  and  sowing 
may  be  practised  in  the  East  in  expectation  of 
rain,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  So- 
lomon, Eccl.  xi.  4,  He  that  observeth  the  wind 
shall  not  sow  ; and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap.  If  the  earth  was  always  mois- 
tened with  rain  when  they  sowed  their  grain, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  observe  the  wind. 


m In  tit.  Shcbiith. 
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whether  it  was  from  a quarter  that  was  wont  to 
produce  rain,  or  such  as  usually  brought  fair 
weather  : but  if  grain  was  sown  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  rain,  but  in  expectation  of  it, 
the  \ might  naturally  enough  be  induced  to  wait 
until  they  saw  the  signs  of  its  approach,  par- 
ticularly the  blowing  of  the  wind  that  was  wont 
to  bi tug  tain,  and  not  sowr  until  those  signs  at 
least  appeared. 

i 

OBSERVATION  VII. 

Of  the  Winds  at  Aleppo , and  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  same  obliging  gentleman,  who  favoured 
me  with  the  preceding  account  of  the  rainy  nature 
of  the  weather,  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1774,  informed  me, 
at  the  same  time,  that  “ the  wind  that  usually 
brings  rain  there  is  the  North-east.”  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  rainy 
weather  of  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  not 
of  that,  of  the  spring,  which  probably  comes 
from  another  quarter. 

I was  somewhat  surprized,  I own,  when  I 
first  received  this  account,  since  our  Lord  says, 
Luke  xii.  54,  When  ye  sec  a cloud  rise  out  of 
the  West , straightway  ye  say,  there  cometh  a 
shower , and  so  it  is  .*  and  especially  as  this  very 
late  visitant  ot  the  Holy  Land  appears  to  me,  to 
have  been  careful  in  making  his  observations, 
and  accurate  in  communicatina:  them. 

But  upon  consulting  Dr.  Russell,  on  the 
weather  at  Aleppo,  I find  that  the  winds  there 
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arc  variable  in  November,  seldom  strong,  but 
more  inclined  to  the  North  and  East  than  any 
of  the  other  quarters.0  He  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  Decem- 
ber1* and  January/1  Concerning  February,  he 
says,  the  winds  are  much  as  in  the  preceding 
month,  until  towards  the  end,  and  then  it  some- 
times blows  hard  westerly. ”r  As  to  March, 
that  the  winds  are  stronger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding months,  and  blow  much  oftener  wester- 
ly.”*  April  is,  “ in  general,  fair,  clear 

weather... .seldom  dark  or  cloudy,  except  when 
it  rains,  which  it  does  in  hard  thunder-showers, 
as  in  the  last  month,  but  not  so  of  en.  There 
are  commonly  a few  close,  hazy  days  ; these 
happen  when  there  are  light  breezes  northerly, 
or  easterly,  but  the  winds  in  general  are  fresh 
westerly/’ p In  May  the  wind  is  sometimes 
northerly  or  easterly,  but  for  much  the  greater 
part  is  fresh  and  westerly/’  * 

The  observations  therefore  which  this  gentle- 
man lately  made  himself  at  Jerusalem,  and 
which,  from  his  way  of  writing,  seem  to  have 
been  conformable  to  what  had  been  usuallv  ob- 
served  by  those  that  resided  in  that  country, 
concernino;  the  direction  of  the  wind  there  in 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  winter’s  rain, 
perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Russell’s  account  of 
the  weather  at  Aleppo  at  that  season. 

But  at  Aleppo  the  wind  alters  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  begins  to  blow  from  the  West  in 

° Vol.  ii.  p.  286.  p P.  287. 

1 P.  2S2.  8 P.  283. 


< P.  282. 
*■  Ibid, 
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February,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  May, 
after  which  seldom  anymore  rain  falls  at  Alep- 
po until  the  autumn,  when  the  wind  is  com- 
monly north-easterly. 

This  very  fresh  account  from  Jerusalem  then 
confirms  the  supposition,  that  the  weather  is 
much  the  same  in  Judea  as  at  Aleppo,  and 
serves  to  determine  that  our  Lord  made  this 
observation  to  the  people  in  >he  spring,  his 
words  being  a description  of  the  weather,  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  as  they  are  in  the  spring, 
not  as  they  are  in  the  close  of  autumn,  or  the 
beginning  of  winter. 

The  lilies,  then,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
27th  verse  of  this  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  might 
be  growing,  at  that  very  time,  before  the  eyes 
of  his  auditors.  How  far  this  observation  may 
be  useful  to  those  that  endeavour  nicely  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  our  Lord  s ministry  upon 
the  whole,  or  the  particular  seasons  when  any 
of  the  events  happened  which  the  Evangelists 
have  recorded,  I leave  to  the  examination  of 
my  readers. 


OBSERVATION  VIII. 


Very  small  Clouds , the  forerunners  of  violent  Storms 

and  Hurricanes. 


Ingenious  travellers  have  supposed  the  kind 
of  cloud  which  the  servant  of  Elijah  saw, 
1 Kings,  xviii.  44,  (like  a man's  hand ) is  a na- 
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tural  prognostic  of  rain,,  and  observed  as  such 
in  the  East  at  this  day  ; perhaps  it  may  be  so 
in  the  West  too. 

So  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MS.  tells  us,  great 
storms  are  wont  to  beffin  with  such  a sort  of 

O 

cloud,  and  that  it  is  the  sign  of  them  at  sea; 
and  he  proposed  to  illustrate  this  passage  by 
what  he  had  observed  in  going  from  Ormus  to 
Basra,  with  Captain  Nicholas  Vidal. 

I am  sorry  we  have  only  this  memorandum, 
and  that  I cannot  find  a complete  account  of 
the  observations  he  made  on  this  point,  in  these 
papers. 

A very  learned,  ingenious,  and  observing 
clergyman,  in  Suffolk,  made  this  memorandum, 
on  reading  the  paragraph  I have  referred  to  : 

I saw  a cloud  like  a man’s  hand , on  an  high 
hill  at  Beachborough  in  Kent,  and  immediately 
followed  by  a violent  shower,  then  fair  again. *' 

Yet  I believe  the  figure  of  the  cloud  seen  at 
Mount  Carmel,  is  commonly  considered  as  an 
unmeaning  circumstance  in  the  prophetic  his- 
tory, for  want  of  due  observation." 

u I have  noticed  this  often  at  sea,  and  have  seen  it  re- 
peated several  times  on  the  same  day  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. A cloud,  about  the  size  of  a man's  handy  first  ap- 
peared ; this  gradually  increased  till  the  whole  heavens  were 
robed  in  black,  and  a dreadful  storm  was  the  consequence. 
When  the  storm  had  discharged  itself,  and  all  was  compara- 
tively clear,  the  re-appearance  of  the  hand-like  cloud  was 
the  undoubted  evidence,  as  it  was  the  forerunner,  of  ano- 
ther storm.— Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  IX. 

Time  of  the  Vintage  and  Olive  gathering. 

St.  Jerom  has  appeared  to  be  so  careless 
and  inaccurate,  in  his  accounts  relating  to  the 
natural  history  of  Judea,  that  I have  express- 
ed myself  with  some  doubt,  as  to  the  time  he 
assigns  for  the  vintage  of  that  country;  but 
it  appears  from  this  late  account  (of  1774) 
that  he  was  sufficiently  exact  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  the  vintage  of  Judea  is  not  earlier 
than  at  Aleppo. 

St.  Jerom  placed  it  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  beginning  of  October.  This  gentle- 
man accordingly  found,  that  in  the  year  1774 
it  did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  October, 
N.  S. 

The  vintage  and  olive-gathering  are  proba- 
bly coincident,  or  nearly  so,  for  Sig.  Lusignan 
told  me,  the  last,  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  wont 
to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  O.  S. 

Consequently  there  could  be  but  just  time, 
in  common,  to  gather  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  for  the  Israelites  to  have  returned 
home  to  their  several  countries,  from  celebrat- 
ing the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
fore the  rain  began  to  descend. 

As  the  Jews  were  frequently  obliged  to  in- 
tercalate their  years,  on  account  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  spring,  with  regard  to  their 
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barley,  their  lambs,  and  their  pigeons/  so  I 
think  I have  somewhere  found  it  affirmed,  that 
they  were  cautious,  not  unnecessarily,  to  admit 
ol  an  intercalation,  lest  their  people  should  not 
be  able  to  get  home  from  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles befofe  the  rains  fell/ 


rhis  implies  two  things  : that  the  rain  might 
be  expected  to  fall  soon  after  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles ; and  that  the  autumnal  rain  would 
incommode  them  in  journeying. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  account  Dr. 
Russell  gives  of  the  extreme  pleasantness  of 
the  season,  after  the  first  rains  of  autumn  have 
fallen,  that  this  would  have  been  no  disagreea- 
ble circumstance  to  those  Jews  that  had  far  to 


travel  : but  X would  remark,  that  RauwoliF 
complains  of  being  retarded  in  his  journey  by 
the  autumnal  rains;  and  others  have  mentioned 
theii  frequently  lodging,  during  their  journies, 
under  trees,  without  any  other  defence  against 
lain  which  might  fall,  as  it  often  docs  there  in 


tae  night,  and  in  very  heavy  showers/  To 
tllis  *s  ^e  added,  the  consideration  that  the 
autumnal  rains  are  generally  preceded  by  a 
squall,  in  the  nature  of  a whirlwind,  a day  or 
two  before  the  first  rains  fall/  which  must 
make  travelling  extremely  disagreeable,  in 

countries  where  the  soil  is  so  often  verv  light 
and  sandy. 


v nrnf  Lifh(f°0t  011  Mafi-  xii.  1.  Vol.  2,  p.  185. 

lWt  m.en!ioned  ])y  Rdand,  in  his  account  of 
eir  cautiousness  in  intercalating  their  years,  in  his  Antiq. 
r'uciaq  p.  4.  cap.  1.  ? H 

' Descript,  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  i.  p.  68,  69. 

* Vo!,  ii.  p.  289.  » VoU.  p.  68.  69. 
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The  complaint  of  Rauwolff,  which  I was 
mentioning,  is  in  the  beginning  of  his  5tli  cli. 
part  i.  where  he  tells  us,  that  lie  and  his  com- 
panions set  out  for  Aleppo,  from  Tripolis,  the 
9th  of  November.  By  the  way,  we  met 
with  a great  deal  of  rain,  which  commonly 
begins  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  continues 
almost  all  the  winter  long.  This  kept  us  so 
much  back,  that  we  reached  not  to  Damant, 
which  is  in  the  midway  from  Tripolis  to  Alep- 
po, before  the  fourth  day.”  Tripolis  lies  in 
the  common  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Aleppo 
and  to  Antioch,  and  other  places  to  the  North: 
many  Jews  had  to  travel  South-westward, 
through  the  Deserts,  to  Egypt;  but  perhaps 
the  most  of  them  Eastward  and  North-eastward 
to  Babylon,  to  Mesopotamia,  to  Media,  and 
elsewhere  that  way,  where  they  dwelt  in  great 
numbers,  and  had  very  flourishing  settlements. 

If  the  first  rains  did  not  fall  in  the  road  from 
Tripolis  to  Aleppo  until  the  9th  of  November, 
1573,  O.  S.,  it  certainly  began  a fortnight 
sooner  in  Judea  itself,  in  the  year  1774;  and 
Niebuhr  found  the  rainy  season  began  with  a 
storm,  on  the  27tli  of  October,  at  Basra." 

Rain  certainly  falls,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Desert  between  Judea  and  Egypt  ;d  but  how 
early  it  begins  to  fall  there  in  autumn,  I do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  in  any  travel- 
ler ; but  if  a preceding  remark  I have  made  be 
true,  namely,  that  the  being  situated  more  or 

* Voy.  tome  ii.  p.  186. 

* GestaDei,  pp.  1010,  1011. 
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less  towards  the  South,  in  those  countries  that 
seldom  have  any  rain  all  summer,  and  expect 
none  until  autumn,  makes  very  little,  2 any 
difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  falling  of  those 
rains,  the  rain  might  overtake  the  Egyptian 
Jews  in  passing  over  that  Desert,  as  well  as 
those  that  lived  in  other  countries,  if  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  too  long  delayed  : for  in  all 
these  different  countries  the  rain  appears  to  fall 
much  about  the  same  time. 

in  confirmation  of  which,  I would  add  to 
the  observations  of  Russell  at  Aleppo,  and  of 
Niebuhr  at  Basra,  near  six  degrees  more  to  the 
South,  the  account  of  what  Pietro  della  Valle 
found  in  the  Desert,  by  the  Euphrates,  in  his 
way  to  Baghdad.  Departing  from  Anna,  Octo- 
ber 11th,  1616,  they  pursued  their  voyage  on 
the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  and  found 
rain,  for  the  first  time  in  this  their  journey,  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  attended  with 
a wind  so  violent  and  furious  as  that  it  over- 
turned all  their  tents;  but  that  storm  did 
not  continue  long,  being  over  in  less  than  an 
hour.6 

Through  this  Desert  great  numbers  of  Jews 
must  have  had  to  pass,  in  their  way  to  Baby- 
lon, and  many  other  towns  in  the  southern  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  Tigris ; and  such 
storms  of  wind  as  should  overturn  their  tents, 
in  the  midst  of  a heavy  shower,  must  have 
been  very  inconvenient. 

e Let.  17. 
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* , OBSERVATION  X. 

Nature  of  the  Summers  and  Winters  in  the  Holy  Land. 

As  the  summers  of  the  Holy  Land  are  per- 
fectly dry,  its  winters  are  wet. 

At  Palmyra/  and  Mount  Sinai/  it  seldom 
rains  but  at  the  equinoxes ; and  Lightfoot 
seems  to  have  imagined  there  was  nearly  the 
same  limitation  on  the  rain  in  Judea,  for  he 
supposes  that,  excepting  the  rains  of  Marhesh- 
van  and  Nisan,  there  was  generally  no  rain  in 
that  country.11  But  Lightfoot  was  mistaken, 
its  weather  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
Palmyra  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  more  resembles 
the  weather  at  Aleppo  and  Algiers,  according 
to  the  descriptions  of  Russell  and  Shaw  : that 
is,  the  winter  months  are  indiscriminately  more 
or  less  wet.  This  sufficiently  appears  by  what 
I have  cited  out  of  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco/  and 
is  confirmed  by  other  authors  in  that  collection, 
intitled  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  So  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre/  giving  us  an  account  of  the 
Prince  of  Antioch’s  journey  to  Jerusalem,  soon 
after  it  was  taken,  tells  us,  that  many  of  his 
company,  through  want  of  food,  intenseness  of 
the  cold,  and  heaviness  of  the  rains,  perished; 

f Ruins  of  Palmyra,  p.  37. 

e Shaw,  p.  438.  11  V.  »i.  p.  409. 

1 Under  the  first  Observation. 
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adding,  for  it  was  winter,  the  month  ol  De- 
cember. That  month  then,  is  often  a rainy 
one.  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  who  w as  in  this 
journey,  and  saw  many  of  both  sexes  die,  be- 
sides numbers  of  their  beasts,  says,  they  were 
kept  wet  for  four  or  five  days  together,  by  the 
continual  rains.  1 In  like  manner  this  William 
of  Tyre  also  tells  us,  that  K.  Baldwin  IV.  ot 
Jerusalem,  returned  to  Ascalon,  after  having 
gained  a great  victory  in  its  neighbourhood 
over  the  troops  of  Saladine,  on  the  25th  oi 
November,  1175,  or  1176,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  his  forces,  who  were  scattered  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  to  reassemble,  which  they  did 
in  four  days  ; this,  he  remarks,  was  a very 
lucky  circumstance,  because  on  the  following 
day,  and  so  on  for  ten  days  successively,  such 
was  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  and  such  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  that  the  elements  seemed 
to  conspire  the  ruin  of  such  troops  as  were  un- 
sheltered, obliging  those  of  Saladine  to  surren- 
der themselves.  Judea  then  is  not  one  of  those 
places  where  it  only  rains  at  the  equinoxes, 
these  severe  showrers  being  in  December.  Ful- 
chcrius  Carnotensis  likewise,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  another  expedition,  tells  us,  it  was 
undertaken  in  the  showery  month  of  February  :"* 
that  then  is  also  a wet  month  ; and  consequently 
the  winter  months  are  rainy,  indiscriminately. 

And  accordingly  the  Hebrew  w ord  epn  cho- 
re ph}  which  we  translate  winter,  seems  rather 

1 P.  1010,  1011. 

m P.  421.  Dum  raensis  Februus  adhuc  imbribus-hybcrius 
terras  cohiberet. 
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precisely  to  mean  the  wet  season.  0 that  I 
were  as  in  months  past,  says  Job,  ch.  xxix.  2, 
4,  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me, — as  I 
was  in  the  days  of  my  winter ! In  the  days  of 
his  moist  time,  that  is,  when,  as  he  expresses 
it  in  the  19th  and  20th  verses.  My  root  was 
spread  out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew  lay  all 
night  upon  my  branch  ; my  glory  was  fresh  in 
me.  Not  in  the  days  of  his  disgrace  then,  the 
days  in  which  he  was  stripped  of  his  ornaments, 
as  an  herb  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  win- 
ter, but  like  a plant  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  before  the  violent  heats  and 
drought  come  on,  which  scorch  and  burn  up 
every  thing." 

Buxtorf,  in  his  Epitome,  supposes,  indeed, 
that  this  word,  which  is  derived  from  a root 
signifying  dishonour  and  reproach,  is  made  use 
of  to  express  the  time  of  winter,  because  it 
dishonours  the  trees  or  shrubs  by  taking  away 
their  greenness  and  splendor  ; but  may  it  not 
be  as  well  occasioned  by  the  disagreeableness, 
that,  in  one  view  of  things,  attend  the  rainy 
season — when,  as  a polite  writer  expresses  it, 
“ the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the 
earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a low- 
ering countenance.’  0 A description  which,  by 
its  force,  almost  induces  that  melancholy  on  the 
mind,  which  those  uncomfortable  scenes,  those 
dark  disconsolate  seasons,  so  often  bring  upon  it. 

n Rather,  uin  the  days  of  his  autumn,”  when  the  heats 
of  summer  were  abated,  and  the  trees  and  fields  being  strip- 
red  of  their  fruits,  plenty  was  heaped  upon  his  board.— 
j?DITt  ° Spect.  No.  83. 
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Severity  of  the  Cold  in  Winter. 

I 

That  the  frost  and  cold  are,  in  some  win- 
ters, very  severe  in  Jerusalem,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  lower  parts  of  Judea,  appears 
from  Vinisauf,  who  confirms  the  account,  that 
rain  or  snow  arc  not  uncommon  in  the  middle 
of  winter  at  Jerusalem  ; that  they  are  some- 
times in  very  great  quantities  ; and  the  cold 
very  severe. 

For  speaking  of  a consultation  among  the 
crusaders  a few  days  after  Epiphany  (January 
6th,)  1192, p whether  they  should  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Jerusalem,  or  postpone  its  recovery 
to  a more  advantageous  time,  he  tells  us,  the 
Turks,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Jeru- 
salem, were,  at  that  time,  in  a very  distressed 
state,  oppressed  by  excessive  snow  and  hail, 
which  melting,  occasioned  great  torrents  from 
the  mountains,  sweeping  away  their  horses  and 
cattle  in  droves,  and  killing  others  with  the 
violence  of  the  cold.1 

p In  the  printed  copy  it  is  by  mistake  MCXXIl  but  it 
is  certain  that  MCXCII  is  the  year  meant. 

‘‘  lurciquippe,  qui  intra  Jerusalem  civitatem  se  cohibe- 
bant,  pcrniciosissimis  angustiabantur  suppliciis  multimodis  ; 
mvnim  enim  et  grandium  (grandinum)  opprimebantur  ni- 
imetate,  ex  quarum  nihilominus  rcsolutionibus  aqUarum 
diluvium  a montanis  defluens,  equos  eorum  et  jumenta  ca~ 
ter  vat  im  involvit,  vel  certe  frigoris  asperitas  uecavit.  P.  $73. 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a bridge  over 
the  brook  Kedron  may  he  very  requisite,  though 
its  bed  should  be  found  to  be  often  dry  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  summer,  since  if  the  torrent  was, 

at  the  time  A inisauf  speaks  of,  so  very  destruc- 
■ • ^ 

live,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  often  so  con- 
siderable as  to  make  a bridge  very  necessary. 

A few  days  after,  it  appears  by  the  succeed- 
ing  page,  the  cold  was  so  severe  at  Ramula, 
whose  situation  is  lower,  and  less  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  that  the  waters 
w ere  so  frozen  as  to  make  the  travelling:  of 
beasts  of  burden  very  troublesome.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  sinking 
in  muddy  places. 

It  appears  in  the  next  chapter,  but  same 
page,  that  soon  after,  in  removing  from  thence, 
King  Richard  found  the  ways  so  dirty  as  to  be 
extremely  fatiguing.  But  the  next  morning’s 
journey  made  them  forget  the  difficulties  of  the 
preceding  day : for  the  frozen  snow  driving  in 

their  faces,  thick  storms  of  hail  descended  with 
so  much  force  as  to  rebound  with  violence,  the 
rains  occasioned  such  torrents,  as  that  there 
seemed  to  he  a concurrence  of  every  circum- 
stance that  tended  to  overwhelm  them,  the 
boggy  ground  at  the  same  time  giving  way  s > 
much  as  to  occasion  the  horses  to  fall,  and 
many  of  them  to  perish. ”r  At  length  after 

1 Festi  nimirum  dum  proficiscercntur,  gelida?  nives  im- 
pluunt  Yultibns,  grandinum  densitates  reverberant,  pluviae 
torrentes  involvunt,  ut  tanquam  ad  examinandura  omne 
erehim  deputaretur  affiigendis,  sod  ct  terra  pedibus  eedebat 
ambulautium  cocnulcnta,  locis  palnstribus  decidunt  veredarii 
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much  distress,  they  arrived  at  Ascalon  the  20th 
of  January.  This  sharp  weather  then  was  in 
the  lowlands,  at  Ramula,  and  the  road  from 
thence  to  Ascalon,  and  happened  between  the 
6th  and  20th  of  January. 

It  appears  from  circumstances,  for  the  times 
are  not  distinctly  marked,  that  the  following 
descriptions  relate  to  the  preceding  month  of 
December,  or  at  farthest  the  last  days  of  No- 
vember. The  first  of  them  occurs  in  p.  369, 
where  he  tells  us,  that  the  army  under  King 
Richard  being  encamped  between  St.  George’s’ 
and  Ramula,  expecting  more  troops  as  well  as 
provisions,  they  continued  there  twenty-two 
days,  exposed  not  only  to  frequent  attacks,  but 
to  the  rains,  which  became  so  heavy  as  to  force 
them  to  retire,  some  to  St.  George’s,  some  to 
Ramula. 

Proceeding  in  this  account,  and  describing 
their  going  to  the  foot  of  the  hilly  part  of  the 
country,  towards  Jerusalem,  he  informs  us, 
that  at  that  time  most  heavy  rains  fell,  and  the 
air  was  very  severe,  so  that  very  many  of  their 
beasts  perished  ; that  the  rains,  storms  of  hail, 
and  winds,  were  so  vehement,  that  the  stakes 
of  their  tents  were  torn  up,  and  carried  to  a 
distance  ; that  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold 
and  wet  their  horses  perished,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  victuals  were  spoiled — their  bis- 

cquiet  homines,  qui,  dum  solicitins  toto  conamine  elaborant 
emergere,  dcsperabilius  rcvolvuntur  in  praeceps,  quamplu- 
rimi  non  amplius  evasuri.  O qnis  aestiniarol  illius  amaritu- 
dinem  diei?  * Or  Lvdda. 
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cuit  being  soaked  through,  and  their  bacon  de- 
cayed ; their  arms  dreadfully  rusted,  and  their 
clothes  greatly  damaged.”1  p.  371. 

Such  is  the  description  this  writer  gives  us 
of  the  December  of  the  year  1191,  and  of  the 
following  January,  as  they  found  the  weather 
in  that  country  ; and  as  no  intimation  is  given 
to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  suppose  Vinisauf  be- 
lieved there  was  nothing  very  unusual  in  it, 
but  that  he  apprehended  such  were  the  winters, 
very  frequently  of  that  country. 

So  this  writer  describes  the  preceding  winter 
as  being  very  wet,  which  wras  the  cause  of  great 
sickness  among  the  pilgrims, “ unheard-of  rains 
pouring  down  very  frequently,  nay  continually, 
and  causing  inundations.”” 

Howr  desirable  would  it  be,  that  some  accu- 
rate observers  would  examine,  by  means  of  ex- 
act Imbrometers,  the  quantity  of  rain  wont  to 
fall  in  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  this  ancient 
writer  makes  such  heavy  complaints  ! 

The  vehemence  of  the  wind  is,  we  see,  often 
mentioned  in  these  accounts  of  the  heaviness  of 

t Tunc  nobis  ingruebant  pluviae  gravissimoe,  et  aeris  in- 
temperies  saivissima ; unde  jumentorum  nostrorum  periere 
quaniplurima,  tanta  quippe  exorta  est  tempestas  pluviarum, 
graudinum,  ventorumque  vehementium  irruebant  fragores, 
ut  papilionum  palos  avellcrent,  et  longius  dejicerent;  ct 
equi,  frigoris  magnitudine,  et  nimietate  aquarian  perirent, 
et  pars  maxima  victualium  panis  biscoctus  distemperabatur 
in  dissolutionem,  ct  carncs  suillac,  vulgariter  bacones,  coin, 
putrescebant,  &c. 

u P.  249.  Pra;terea,  ex  nimia  imbrium  inundation?, 
quxdani  nirnium  yehemens  excrcvit  in  hominibus  infirmitas  ; 
inauditce  quidem  pluviae  assidue,  imo  continue,  exercitum 
tanta  affecit  njuria,  &c. 
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the  rains.  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned 
by  this  writer,  or  some  other,  whose  account 
of  the  taking*  Damiata,  in  the  year  1219,  is 
subjoined  to  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
Richard  I. 

There  we  are  told,  that  in  a preceding  ex- 
cursion5' into  the  Holy  Land,  when  the  Patriarch 
and  the  Cross  were  not  present,  they  suffered 
many  difficulties  and  hardships,  partly  from 
robbers,  and  partly  from  the  disagreeablenesses 
of  the  winter  season,  particularly  in  their  tra- 
velling on  Christmas  E ve,  and  in  the  succeeding 
sacred  night,  in  which  they  had  to  go  through 
an  heavy  land-tempest  of  wind  and  rain.  This, 
it  seems,  happened  when  they  were  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  near  to  Sarepta.y 

Vinisauf,  however,  admits  that  the  summers 
of  that  country  are  wont  to  be  dry  ; for,  towards 
the  end  of  his  history,  he  observes,  that  by  the 
advice  of  the  most  judicious  of  those  whom 
they  consulted,  they  were  obliged  to  give  over 
the  design  of  besieging  Jerusalem  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1192,  because  he  tells  us  The 
festival  of  St.  John2  was  at  hand,  when  all  things 
were  naturally  dry,  the  heat  increasing,  espe- 
cially about  Jerusalem,  which  is  seated  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  country  ; and  that  the 
Turks  had  stopped  up  all  the  cisterns  on  every 
side  of  the  city,  so  that  no  water  that  was 
drinkable  could  be  come  at  within  two  miles.”5* 

It  has  been  confirmed  too  by  those  that  have 
x In  the  year  1217.  T P.  437. 

2 Midsummer.  * P.  408. 
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lived  in  these  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  cold  that  is  sometimes  felt  there,  that 
unless  particular  winds  blow,  it  is  perfectly 
pleasant  sitting  with  the  chamber-windows 
open,  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  I have  been 
assured  by  a very  curious,  inquisitive,  and 
learned  clergyman,  who  had  the  account  of  this 
circumstance  from  Dr.  Shaw,  from  a 1 u rkey 
merchant  who  had  lived  at  Smyrna  or  Aleppo, 
and  from  an  English  chaplain  even  at  Leghorn. 


OBSERVATION  XII. 

The  subject  continued , with  a farther  account  of  the 

Rains  in  the  East . 

Fulcherius  Carnotensis  saw  the  cold  prove 
deadly  to  many.  Jacobus  de  Vitriacob  informs 
us,  that  the  same  thing  happened  to  many  of 
the  poorer  people,  engaged  in  an  expedition  in 
which  he  himself  was  concerned,  against  Mount 
Tabor  : they  had  suffered  severely  the  preced- 
ing days  by  cold,  but  on  the  24th  of  December 
it  was  so  sharp,  that  many  of  the  poor  people, 
and  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  actually  died. 
Albert  us  Aquensis  tells  us,c  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  thirty  of  the  people  that  attended 
King  Baldwin  I.  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Arabia  by  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  had  to 
conflict  with  horrible  hail,  with  ice,  and  un- 
heard-of snow  and  rain.  We  have  sometimes, 

* Gesta  D.'i  per  Francos,  p.  1130. 
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it  may  be,  wondered  that  an  eastern  author,  in 
an  hymn  composed  for  the  use  of  those  warmer 
climates,  should  say  of  God,  He  giveth  his  snow 
like  wool  * he  scatlereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes, 
he  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who  can 
stand  before  his  cold!  Psalm  cxlvii.  16,  17  — 
'The  preceding*  citations  may  remove  that 
wonder. 

But  how  do  these  accounts  agree  with  Jerom’s 
description  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  a letter  to  Mar- 
cella ? Vol.  iv.  p.  553.  If  it  is  summer,  the 
shade  of  the,  trees  will  afford  a place  of  retire- 
ment : if  autumn,  the  leaves  under  the  trees,  unit- 
ed with  the  temperateness  of  the  air,  will  point 
out  a place  where  you  may  enjoy  yourself  in 
quiet.  In  the  spring  the  ground  is  painted  with 
flowers,  and  the  singing  of  psalms  will  be  more 
sweet  when  joined  with  the  music  of  birds.  If 
it  be  the  time  of  wintry  cold  and  snow,  I will 
buy  no  wood,  and  yet  be  warmer,  (than  you  at. 
Rome)  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  At  least, 
I am  sure,  I shall  guard  myself  from  cold  with 

d If  the  snow  in  Judea  was  like  what  falls  in  some  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  there  is  a greater  energy  in  these  words 
than  we  are  aware  of  in  common,  as  Sir  John  Chardin,  in 
his  MS.  note  on  this  passage,  tells  us,  that  towards  the 
Black  sea,  in  Iberia  and  Armenia,  and  he  should  imagine 
therefore  in  some  other  countries,  the  snow  falls  in  tlakes 
as  big  as  walnuts,  but  not  being  either  hard,  or  very  com- 
pact, it  does  no  other  hurt  than  presently  covering  and 
overwhelming  a person.  This  is  to  us  Englishmen  a curi- 
osity belonging  to  natural  history;  and  if  David  was  ac- 
quainted with  such  snow,  he  might  well  say,  He  giveth  his 
snow  like  wool : Certainly  a flake  of  snow  as  big  as  a wal- 
nut, would  to  a British  eye,  at  a distance,  appear  more 
like  a small  lock  of  w ool  than  what  it  really  was. 
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less  fuel.”6  This  father  lived  long  in  that 
country,  and,  from  what  other  travellers  have 
observed,  his  testimony  will  appear  to  be  worthy 
of  credit.  But  I shall  give  here  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Russell  s account  of  the  wreather  at 
Aleppo,  which  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Judea,  by  which  account  farther  light  may  be 
thrown  on  some  preceding  remarks,  and  I shall 
be  enabled  to  propose  many  things  yet  to  come, 
on  this  subject,  much  more  advantageously  than 
otherwise  I can  do. 

The  substance  then  of  the  Doctor’s  account 
is,  that  the  seasons  at  Aleppo  are  very  regu- 
lar. That  the  first  rains  fall  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  greatly  refresh  the  air,  which 
was  before  extremely  hot,  and  if  the  rains  have 
been  at  all  plentiful,  though  of  few  hours 
duration,  they  give  a new  face  to  the  country, 
which  looked  before  extremely  barren  and 
parched.  That  from  the  first  rains  to  the  se- 
cond, the  interval  is  at  least  between  tw  enty  and 
thirty  days,  and  that  time,  the  weather  is  tem- 
perate, serene,  and  extremely  delightful.  That 
after  the  second  rains  the  weather  is  variable 
till  May,  from  the  end  of  which,  (if  not 
sooner,)  not  so  much  as  one  refreshing  shower 
falls,  and  scarcely  a friendly  cloud  appears  to 

e Si  yEstas  est  secretum  arboris  umbra  praibebit : si  Au- 
tumnus,  ipse  aeris  temperics,  et  strata  subter  folia,  locum 
quictis  ostendunt.  Fere  ager  lloribus  pingitur,  et  inter 
querulas  aves  psalmi  dulcius  cantabuntur.  Si  frigus  fuerit 
et  brum  ales  nives,  ligna  non  coemam,  et  calidius  vigilabo, 
vel  dormiam.  Certe  quod  sciam  vilius  non  algcbo. 
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shelter  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  till 
about  the  middle  of  September.  4 hat  the 
verdure  of  the  spring  fades  before  the  middle 
of  May.  and  before  the  end  of  that  montu  the 

J ' 

whole  country  puts  on  so  parched  and  barren 
an  aspect,  that  one  would  scarcely  think  it  ca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing,  there  being  but 
very  few  plants  which  have  vigour  enough  to 
resist  the  extreme  heat.  That  the  more  deli- 
catenever  make  fires  till  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  some  few  pass  the  whole  winter 
without  them.  That  the  trees  begin  to  lose 
their  leaves  before  the  middle  of  that  month, 
and  the  generality  of  them  begin  to  be  stripped 
then.  That  the  natives  reckon  the  severity  oi 
the  winter,  which  they  call  Murbania,  to  last 
but  forty  days,  beginning  from  the  12th  of 
December,  and  ending  the  20th  of  January; 
and  that  this  computation  comes  in  fact  very 
near  the  truth.  That  the  air  during  this  time 
is  excessively  piercing,  even  to  them  that  are 
but  just  come  from  a cold  climate;  however, 
that  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  sun  is  out, 
and  there  is  no  wind,  it  is  warm,  nay  sometimes 
almost  hot,  in  the  open  air.  That  in  the  thir- 
teen years  that  he  resided  there,  the  ice  was  not 
above  three  times  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
a man,  and  this  only  in  the  shade  and  with  using 
caution  ; and  that  snow,  excepting  three  years, 
never  laid  above  a day.  That  the  narcissus  is 
in  flower  during  the  whole  of  this  weather, 
and  hvacinths  and  violets  at  the  latest  appear 
before  if  is  quite  over.  That  as  February  ad-« 
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vances,  the  fields,  which  were  partly  green 
before,  now,  by  the  springing  up  of  the  latter 
grain,  become  entirely  covered  with  a pleasing 
verdure  : and  1 hough  the  trees  continue  in  a 
leafless  state  till  the  end  of  this  month,  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  yet  the  almond  when  latest 
being  in  blossom  before  the  middle  of  February, 
and  quickly  succeeded  by  the  apricot  and  peach, 
&c.,  gives  the  gardens  a delightful  appearance, 
and  the  spring  becomes  exceedingly  pleasant/’ 
To  this  account  the  Doctor,  in  the  close  of  the 
book,  added  a distinct  description  of  the  wea- 
ther of  the  several  months,  and  a still  more 
minute  history  of  the  weather  of  the  years  1752 
and  1753,  which  the  more  curious  will  do  well 
to  consult.  Descript,  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  &c. 

St.  Jerom  then  is  not  all  rhetoric.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  it  is  frequently  warm,  nay 
almost  hot,  in  the  open  air;  and  consequent  \ 
in  the  interval,  betwixt  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in 
November,  and  the  coming  on  of  the  depth  of 
winter,  a recluse  might  enjoy  himself  very  com- 
fortably in  his  meditations  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  piercingly  cold  from  the 
12th  of  December  to  the  20th  of  Januarv,  even 
to  those  that  are  lately  come  out  of  a cold  cli- 
mate, and  this  joined  with  great  labours  and 
fastings  might  easily  prove  fatal  to  those  that 
had  no  tents,  and  were  without  other  accommo- 
dations, as  J.  de  Vitriaco  (in  the  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos)  affirms  it  did  to  many.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  strange  that  a continual  wet,  and  the 
cold  on  the  top  of  mountains,  should  produce 
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1 lie  same  effect  earlier  in  the  year,  as  it  seems 
they  did,  from  what  Fulcherius  Carnotensis 
and  Albertus  Aquensis  have  told  us ; for  Eg- 
mont  and  Heyman  complain  of  the  severity  of 
the  cold  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai/  in  July  or 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  hottest  time  of 
the  year.  8 Agreeably  to  this  Sandys  assures 
us,  that  when  lie  was  at  Sidon,  a Moor,  who 
was  returning  with  an  English  merchant  from 
Damascus,  perished  with  cold  on  the  top  of 
Antilibanus,  while  the  heat  was  excessive  in 
the  valleys  on  each  side. 

If  the  rains  of  December  are  sometimes  so 
extremely  cold  in  the  Holy  Land,  we  shall  not 
at  all  wonder  when  we  recollect  this  circum- 
stance, notwithstanding  what  St.  Jerom  has 
said,  that  the  people  in  a public  assembly  held 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  20th  of  the  9tli  month, 
that  is  some  time  in  December,  and  which 
proved  a wet  time,  should  shudder  with  cold. 
All  the  people  sat  in  the  street  of  the  house  of 
God,  says  the  sacred  historian,  trembling  be- 
cause of  this  matter , and  for  the  great  rain, 
Ezra  x.  9. 

St.  Jerom  himself,  elsewhere,  supposes  the 
cold  of  that  country  to  be  frequently  too  severe 
to  be  borne  by  those  that  might  be  glad  to  se- 
crete themselves  for  fear  of  their  lives,  for  so  in 
his  letter  to  Algasia'1  he  understands,  as  to  the 
literal  sense,  the  direction  of  our  Lord  to  his 
f Vrol.  ii.  p.  1G9. 

” As  appears  from  other  places  of  that  work, 
h Vol.  iii.  p.  1G0. 

VOL.  I. 
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disciples,  to  pray  that  their  flight  might  not  be 
in  winter,  the  severity  of  the  cold  being  such  as 
would  not  permit  them  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  deserts.  Agreeably  to  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  a lively  comment  on  these  words  of  our 
Lord,  is  that  account  William  of  Tyre  gives'  of 
the  state  of  Saladine’s  troops,  after  their  defeat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ascalon,  w hich  I took 
some  notice  of  under  the  last  observation,  but 
which  ought  here  to  be  more  particularly  set 
down.  They  for  haste  threw  away  their  ar- 
mour and  clothes,k  but  so  sunk  under  the  cold, 
w ith  want  of  food,  tediousness  of  the  ways, 
and  greatness  of  the  fatigue,  that  they  were 
daily  taken  captives  in  the  w oods,  mountains, 
and  wilderness,  and  sometimes  threw  themselves 
in  the  w ay  of  their  enemies,  rather  than  perish 
with  cold  and  want.”  Pray  ye  that  your  flight 
be  not  in  the  winter. 
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Manner  in  which  the  C'opls  spend  their  leisure  time , 
affording  an  illustration  of  Ezelc . xxxiii.  30. 

Severe  however  as  sometimes  the  cold  wea- 
ther is  in  these  countries,  Dr.  Russell  observes, 
that  even  in  the  depth  of  that  season  when  the 
sun  is  out,  and  there  is  no  wind,  it  is  warm, 

' Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1101. 

k Vestium  genera  quaelibet,  not  all  their  clothing  abso- 
lutely, but  their  hykes  and  burnooes,  (according  to  Dr. 
Shaw’s  remark,  page  22 6.)  which  they  found  entangled 
them,  and  retarded  their  flight. 
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nay  sometimes  almost  hot,  in  the  open  air  ; and 
Dr.  Pococke  informs  us  that  the  people  there 
enjoy  it,  tor  the  Coptics  spend  their  holy-days 
in  sauntering  about,  and  sitting  under  their 
walls  in  winter,  and  under  shady  trees  in 
summer.1 

This  doubtless  is  to  be  understood  of  those 
of  the  poorer  sort,  who  have  no  places  more 
proper  for  conversation  with  their  friends  ; the 
better  sort  ot  houses  in  the  East  having  porches, 
or  gate-ways,  according  to  I)r.  Shaw,  with 
benches  on  eacli  side,  where  the  master  of  the 
family  receives  visits,  and  dispatches  business, 
lew  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  hav- 
ing farther  admission,  except  upon  extraordi- 
nary occasions.111 

^Viil  not  these  two  circumstances  greatly 
illustrate  those  words  of  Ezekiel,"  Also  thou 
son  of  man , the  children  of  thy  people  still  are 
talking  against  thee,  ( or  rather  concerning 
thee,  is ) by  the  walls , and  in  the  doors  of  the 
houses , and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to 
his  brother , saying,  come , I pray  you , and 
hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth  from 
the  Loro  ? 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  our  translators 
should  have  rendered  the  words  talking  against 
thee , when  the  Septuagint  rendered  them 
of  or  concerning  thee;  when  it  is  the 
same  Hebrew  particle  that  is  used  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3 
Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0 city  of 

1 Travels  into  the  East,  v.  1.  p.  175.  * p 007. 

n Ch.  xxxiii.  30. 
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God  ! and  when  the  following  words  incontes- 
tably show,  they  were  speaking  honourably  of 
Ezekiel,  and  indeed  assuming  the  appearance 
of  those  Malachi  mentions,  in  a passage  where 
the  same  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  used  as  in 
this  of  Ezekiel,  Then  they  that  feared  the 
Lord,  spake  often  one  to  another , and  the 
Lord  hearkened , and  heard  it,  and  a hook  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him , for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord , and  that  thought  upon  his 
name.  Mai,  iii.  16, 

It  was  winter,  the  tenth  month,  answering 
to  the  latter  end  of  December,  or  first  part  of 
January,  when  these  things  were  transacted,0 
therefore  they  sat  under  the  walls  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sun,  rather  than  under  the  trees  to 
avoid  its  heat,  while  they  talked  concerning 
Ezekiel  ; while  persons  among  them  m better 
circumstances  sat  in  their  porches  or  gate- 

ways. 

That  they  use  their  porches  or  gate-ways  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  appears  from  Dr, 
Pococke’s  w aiting  on  a person  of  distinction  in 
Upper  Egypt,  (an  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,) 
whom  he  found  sitting,  according  to  their  cus- 
toms, under  the  gate-way  of  his  house, when 
he  made  him  this  visit  on  the  29tli  or  dOth  of 
December  .p 

The  explanation  of  , those  commentators  then 
must  appear  improper,  who  make  their  talking 
of  Ezekiel  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of 

their  houses,  signify  the  same  thing  wit  i ici. 

„ ,„ili  rVol.  X.  p.  83. 
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talking  of  him  in  their  public  places  of  con- 
course, and  in  their  private  meetings. 

As  this  sitting  and  talking  under  the  Avails  is 
particularly  practised  by  the  Copts  in  their 
holy-days,  may  not  these  words  of  Ezekiel  be 
supposed  also  to  refer  to  such  times  ? and  it  so, 
will  they  not  show  that  the  Israelites  observed 
their  Sabbaths  in  the  captivity  ? and  that  so 
early  as  the  time  of  the  first  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem they  used  to  assemble  to  the  Prophets 
on  those  days,  to  hear  if  they  had  received  any 
messages  from  the  Lord  in  that  week,  and  to  re^ 
ceive  those  advices  their  calamitous  circumstan- 
ces made  peculiarly  seasonable  ? Those  assem- 
blies mightbe  more  ancient,  but  of  this  antiquity 
at  least,  the  passage  here  seems  to  make  them. 
Such  another  assembly,  it  may  be3  was  that 
mentioned  ch.  viii.  1. 


OBSERVATION  XIV. 

Time  of  lighting  and  discontinuing  Fires  in  the  East. 

Dr.  Russell  says,  the  most  delicate  at 
A leppo  make  no  fires  till  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, but  he  gives  no  account  of  the  time  in 
which  they  are  wont  to  leave  off  the  use  of 
them:  it  gave  me  pleasure  then,  when  I ob- 
served an  article  in  dTierbelot,  which  repre- 
sented the  close  of  the  month  of  February  as 
putting  an  end,  in  common,  to  the  lighting 
their  fires  for  the  purpose  of  warming  them- 
selves. 
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This  article  of  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  is 
that  on  the  word  Schabath,  which  is  in  short  as 
follows,  Schabath  is  the  name  of  a month  of  the 
calendar  of  the  Syro-Macedonians,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  month  of  February In  this 

calendar  the  2d  day  of  the  month  is  marked,  as 
the  feast  called  by  the  Arabs  Aid  Sclima,  which 
is  Candlemas  day.  The  7th  day  of  the  month 
is  called  there  Socouth  gioumrat  aouel,  or  the 
first  putting*  out  of  the  fire-brand.  The  14th 
is  its  second  extinction;  and  the  third  falls  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  and  is  reckoned 
the  end  of  winter. 

He  adds,  that  the  26tli  of  the  same  month 
of  Schabath  is  the  first  of  the  seven  days  that 
the  Arabs  call  Aiam  agiouz,  the  days  of  the 
Old  Alan,  which  solemnity  takes  in  the  first 
days  of  their  month  of  Adhar,  which  is  our 
month  of  March. 

I have  in  another  article  taken  some  notice  of 
the  last-mentioned  solemnity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  winter  is  represented  on  that  occasion  ; 
what  I would  observe  here  is,  that  fires  for 
warming  themselves  were,  according  to  this 
Syrian  calendar,  to  be  laid  aside,  in  common, 
some  time  in  this  month,  and,  at  latest,  by  the 
close  of  it. 

This  account  of  d’Herbelot  agrees  with  that 
of  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  revolt  of 
Ali  Bey,  who  is  a Greek,  and  who,  in  conver- 
sation, casually  observed  that  spring  is  reckoned 
to  begin  February  17,  O S. 

It  gave  me  the  more  pleasure  when  I found 
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tli  is  enlarged  account  of  Scliabath  in  d’Herbe- 
lot,  as  many  of  the  other  months  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  calendar  are  barely  mentioned  by 
him,  without  any  distinctive  notes  of  a philoso- 
phical or  economical  nature. 


OBSERVATION  XV. 

Coldness  of  Spring  and  Summer  Nights , with  an  ac- 
count of  the  Clothing  of  the  Eastern  People . 

t 

Ki  ng  Jelioiakim  is  described  as  sitting  in  his 
winter-house,  in  the  ninth  month  (which  an- 
swers to  the  latter  end  of  November  and  part 
ot  December)  with  a fire  burning  upon  the 
hearth  before  him , Jer.  xxxvi.  22.  This  an- 
swers to  Russell’s  account,  who  says,  the 
most  delicate  make  no  fires  till  the  end  of 
November. 

TIow  long  they  continue  the  use  of  them  he 
does  not  say,  but  we  know,  from  other  hands, 
that  they  continue  to  use  them  in  Judea  far  into 
the  spring  :q  Bp.  Pococke  set  out r for  Jeru- 
salem on  the  17th  of  March  in  the  eveninc*,  and 
was  conducted  by  an  Arab  guide  to  his  tent, 
which  was  two  or  three  miles  off;  there  he  was 

q On  this  passage,  I found  the  following  note  in  a copy 
of  this  work  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  late  Dr.  Russell  : 

Generally  in  March , that  is,  the  Europeans.  The  people 
of  the  country  seldom  longer  than  February  ; but  fires  are 
occasionally  made  in  the  wet  seasons , not  only  in  March , 
hut  in  April  also;  arid  would  be  acceptable  at'the  gardens 
sometimes  even  in  May.  Edit. 

r Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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treated  with  bread  and  coffee,  lie,  the  Arab’s 
wife,  and  some  other  people,  he  tells  us,  sitting 
by  a lire.  He  goes  farther,  for  he  says,5  that 
in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  May  the  Sheikh  of 
Sephoury,  ( a place  in  Galilee, ) made  them  a 
fire,  in  a ruined  little  building,  and  sent  them 
boiled  milk,  eggs,  and  coffee : the  lire  there- 
fore was  not  designed  for  the  preparing  their 
food,  hut  for  the  warming  them.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  people  who  went  to  Getlisemane, 
to  apprehend  our  Lord,  thought  a fire  of  coals 
a considerable  refreshment  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover/  which  must  have  been  earlier  in  the 
year  than  the  8th  of  May,  though  it  might  be 
considerably  later  than  the  1 7th  of  March." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  as  they  use 
fires  against  the  cold  of  their  winters,  they  also 
use  furred  garments  very  frequently,  in  these 
countries,  on  account  of  the  cold,  which  is  a 
circumstance  that,  I believe,  must  occasion  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  to  many  of  my  readers. 

So  Dr.  Russell  informs  us,  that  the  vests  that 
are  worn  by  well-dressed  people,  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  are  not  unfrequent ly  lined  with 
short-haired  furs,  as  sable,  ermin,  squirrel, 
&c. ; and  that  the  robe  which  constitutes  a full 
dress  in  the  winter,  is  lined  with  long-haired 
fur,  such  as  is  taken  from  the  ounce,  foxes  of 

* P.  G2.  ‘Johnxviii.  18. 

u Dr.  Russell  (MS.  note)  says,  the  nights  in  that  season 
are  often  very  cold , and  of  this,  people  are  rendered  more 
sensible  by  the  heats  of  the  day.  In  May,  June,  and  even 
July,  travellers  very  often  put  on  furs  in  the  evening.-— . 
Edit. 
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different  kinds,  &c.x  Some  of  them  also  sleep 
in  winter  in  their  furs.y 

As  in  collecting  their  prey,  the  Israelites 
were  wont  to  gather  together  what  was  most 
valuable  and  magnificent/  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  things  made  of  skins,  mentioned 
Numb.  xxxi.  20.  might  mean  such  kind  of 
dresses ; but  I cannot  by  any  means  persuade 
myself,  with  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MS.  that 
when  Solomon  says,  the  lambs  are  for  thy 
clothing , Prov.  xxvii.  26,  he  had  any  reference 
to  those  furs  that  are  sometimes  taken  from 
lambs  in  the  East,  and  which  are  greatly  es- 
teemed : In  cold  countries,  (says  that  writer) 

furs  are  greatly  made  use  of,  the  richest  of  the 
country,  and  the  most  precious  are  those  of 
lambs:  some  of  them  arc  small  frizzled  skins, 
very  rich,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  are 
valued  as  high  as  fifteen  francs,  and  are 
taken  from  lambs  not  above  two  months  old  at 
most.” 

The  account  is  amusing,  but  has  no  relation, 
I think,  to  this  passage  of  Solomon,  or  anv 
other  place  of  Holy  Writ  : Lambs  were  the 
clothing  of  Israel,  as  they  furnished  them  with 

wool,  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  for  their 
wearing. 

Vol.  i.  p.  102.  note.  Which  description  is  followed, 

by  an  instructive  copper-plate,  relating  to  dresses. 

v P*  1 See  Josh.  rii.  21. 
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OBSERVATION  XVI. 

Severity  of  the  Eastern  Winters , Frost , Rain , <5yc. 

Comment  on  Cant.  ii.  11,  12,  13. 

It  appears  therefore  that  one  part  of  the 
winter  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  it  by 
the  people  of  the  Levant,  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  and  which  we  may  call 
the  depth  of  their  winters. 

Frosts  in  Egypt,  according  to  Egmont  and 
Heyman/  are  chiefly  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  of  February,  those  seven  days  con- 
stituting, they  say,  the  whole  winter  in  Egypt, 
and  it  might  be  imagined  the  depth  of  win- 
ter elsewhere  is  at  the  same  time ; but  this  is 
not  the  account  of  Dr.  Russell,  for  he  tells  us 
that  the  severity  of  the  cold  begins  at  Aleppo 
about  the  12th  of  December.  It  seems  to  do 
the  same  in  the  Holy  Land,  for  Albertus 
Aquensis  says,  that  Godfrey  of  Jerusalem,  af- 
ter having  besieged  the  city  of  Assur  some  time 
upon  the  beginning  of  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, despaired  of  taking  it,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
December.15  At  Aleppo  it  lasts  about  40  days, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  murbania.  I do 
not  know  how  long  it  lasts  in  J udea.  St.  Jerom 

a Vol.  ii.  p.  214,  215. 

b Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  295.  Eo  quod  civitas i Assur, 
hoc  tenvpore  gratoissimee  hyemis  incohante,  pra;  frigore  ct 
nivc  insuperabilis  haberctur,  Jerusalem  Dccembri  mensc 
mediato  redit. 
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I find/  speaks  of  February  as  part  of  the  sharp- 
est time  of  winter,  but  whether  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  a natural  philosopher,  may  be  much 
questioned,  as  he  is  giving  a mystical  turn  to  the 
name  of  the  month  in  that  place,  and  persons 
of  that  complexion  are  ordinarily  more  solici- 
tous to  complete  an  allegory,  than  to  deliver 
facts  with  precision.  However  it  appears,  that 
at  Aleppo  one  part  of  the  winter  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  it  by  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
and  has  among  the  natives  a distinct  name  ; the 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  speaks  of  the  like  dif- 
ference in  Judea ; may  we  not  believe  it  had  a 
distinct  name  among  the  Jews  too  ? And  I 
would  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
learned,  whether  the  word  \non  hassetav,  which 
is  used  Cant.  ii.  11,  and  translated  there  win- 
ter, may  not  be  understood  to  mean  what  the 
inhabitants  of  Aleppo  express  by  the  term  mur- 
bania  ? It  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  another  word  is  used  for  the 
rainy  part  of  the  year  in  general. 

If  this  thought  be  admitted,  it  will  greatly 
illustrate  the  words  of  the  Bridegroom,  Lo, 
the  winter  is  past , the  rain  is  over  and  gone  : 
lor  then  the  last  clause  will  not  be  explanatory 
of  ihe  first,  and  signify  that  the  moist  part  of 
the  year  was  entirely  past,  along  with  which. 
Dr.  Russell  assures  us,  all  pleasantness  with- 
draws from  Aleppo;  but  the  words  will  im- 
port, the  murbania  is  past  and  over,  and  the 
weather  become  agreeably  warm,  the  rain  too 

In  Com.  iu  Zach.  Est  in  arerrimo  tempore  hyemis. 
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is  just  ceased,,  and  consequently  hath  left  us  the 
prospect  of  several  days  of  serenity  and  undis-^ 
turbcd  pleasantness^  the  weather  of  Judea  in 
this  respect  being;  I presume;  like  that  at  AR 
giers;  where;  after  two  or  three  days  of  rain, 
there  is  usually,  according  to  Dr,  Shaw,  a 
week,  a fortnight,  or  more,  of  fair  and  good 
weather.  Of  such  a sort  of  cessation  of  rain 
alone  the  Bridegroom,  methinks,  is  here  to  he 
understood,  not  of  the  absolute  termination  oi 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  summer’s  drought 
being  come  on : and  if  so,  what  can  that  time 
that  was  past  mean  but  the  murhania  ? 

And  indeed  Dr.  Russell,  in  giving  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  excursions  of  the  English  mer- 
chants at  Aleppo,  &c.  has  undesignedly  fur- 
nished us  with  a good  comment  on  this  and  the 
two  following  verses.d  These  gentlemen,  it 
seems,  dine  abroad  under  a tent  in  spring  and 
autumn  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays.  They 
do  the  same  during  the  good  weather  in  w inter  ; 
but  they  live  at  the  gardens  in  April  and  part 
of  May.  In  the  heat  of  summer  they  dine  at 
the  gardens,  instead  of  under  the  tent ; that  is, 
I suppose,  once  or  twice  a week  they  dine  under 
a tent  in  autumn  and  spring.  The  cold  weather 
js  not  supposed  by  Solomon  to  have  been  long 
over,  since  it  is  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Aleppo  make  their  excursions 
very  early,  The  narcissus  flowers  during  the 
whole  of  the  murhania ; hyacinths  and  violets 
at  latest  before  it  is  quite  over  :c  the  appearing 

* Vol.  i.  p.  49.  Vol.  ii.  p.  17.  e Vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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cf  flowers  then  does  not  mean  the  appearing  of 
the  first  and  earliest  flowers,  but  must  rather 
be  understood  of  the  earth’s  being  covered  with 
them,  which  at  Aleppo  is  not  till  after  the  mid- 
dle of  February*  a small  crane’s-bill  appearing 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  there  about  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  quickly  after  which  comes  a 
profusion  of  flowers.  And  in  another  placer  he 
tells  us,  that  the  nightingales,  which  are  there 
in  abundance,  not  only  afford  much  pleasure  by 
their  songs  in  the  gardens,  but  are  also  kept 
tame  in  the  houses,  and  let  out  at  a small  rate  to 
divert  such  as  choose  it  in  the  city,  so  that  no 
entertainments  are  made  in  the  spring  without  a 
consort  of  these  birds  ;I * * *  5 no  wonder  then  that  So- 
lomon makes  the  Bridegroom  speak  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  and  it  teaches  us  what  these  birds 
are,  which  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
turtle-doves. 

OBSERVATION  XVII. 

Days  intensely  hot , succeeded  by  excessively 

cold  Nights. 

I have  in  the  preceding  Observations  shewn, 
that  those  that  dwell  at  present  in  the  Holy 

Land,  continue  the  use  of  fires  to  warm  them, 

f Vol.  ii.  p 206. 

« Thcvcnot  going  to  Jordan  (April  16)  found  the  little 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  filled  with  nightingales  in 
full  song.  This,  says  Dr.  Russell,  (MS.  note)  is  rather 
earlier  than  at  Aleppo  where  they  do  not  come  till  nearly  the 

end  of  the  month — Edit. 
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far  on  in  the  year  ; I would  now  make  it  appear, 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  they  practise 
this. 

In  the  1st  chapter,  I produced  some  citations 
from  Bp.  Pococke’s  Travels,  which  shewed 
that  an  Arab  had  a tire  in  the  tent,  in  which 
he  was  entertained,  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March  ; and  that  a fire  was  made  for  his  use 
by  one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  Galilee,  so  late  as  the 
8th  of  May.  This  may  appear  to  us  surpris- 
ing, but  it  is  confirmed  in  part  by  Doubdan  ; 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  clearly  explained  by  him., 
as  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Doubdan  travelling  in  the  evening  of  the  28tli 
of  March,  N.  S.  from  Jaffa  (or  Joppa)  to  Ra- 
ma, tells  us  he  passed  near  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  Arabs,  “who  were  watching  their 
flocks,  making  a great  noise,  singing  and  re- 
joicing about  many  fires  which  they  had  made 
in  the  plain,  and  a number  of  dogs,  who,  per- 
ceiving our  being  near  to  them,  did  not  cease 
from  growling,  barking,  and  giving  us  appre- 
hension of  being  discovered,  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  these  robbers. ”h 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  these  fires, 
and  all  this  noise,  might  be  made  to  intimidate 
beasts  of  prey,  which  they  might  be  apprehen- 
sive were  about,  and  watching  an  opportunity 
of  making  depredations  on  their  flocks ; it  is 
possible  it  might  be  so.  The  warmth  however 
of  these  fires  must  have  been  comfortable  to 
themselves,  who  were  watching  in  the  open  air, 

h Voy.  de  la  Terre  Saintc’j  p.  42. 
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since  Doubdan  complains  of  bis  lodging  that 
night  at  Rama,  where  the  procurator  of  the 
Holy  Land  did  not  treat  them  with  the  great- 
est tenderness,  cc  but  contented  himself  with 
putting  us  into  a miserable  room,  where  there 
were  only  the  four  walls,  giving  us  nothing  but 
a mat  to  lie  upon,  a stone  for  a pillow,  and  no 
coverlid  but  the  broken  ceiling,  which  exposed 
us  to  the  weather,  which  was  not  the  most 
favourable  at  that  season,  as  the  nights  are  al- 
ways extremely  cool.”1  Yet  the  heat  of  the 
preceding  day  was  so  great,  that  it  was  assign- 
ed as  one  reason  why  they  waited  some  hours 
at  Joppa,  in  a poor  Greek  hovel,  before  they 
set  out  for  Rama.k 

But  the  account  he  gives  of  his  situation  at 
Tyre,  is  much  stronger  still.  On  the  16th  of 
May  they  found  the  heat  near  Tyre  so  great,  that 
though  it  seems  they  took  their  repast  on  the 
grass,  under  a large  tree,  by  the  side  of  a small 
ri  ver,1  yet  he  complains  of  their  being  burnt  up 
alive,  and  they  w^ere  obliged  to  continue  in  that 
situation  until  six  or  seven  in  the  afternoon, 
w hen  they  returned  to  their  bark  ; but  the  wind 
failing,  and  the  seamen  not  to  be  persuaded  to 
row,  they  could  get  no  further  than  the  rocks 
and  ruins  of  Tyre,  when  night  overtook  them.” 
Near  those  ruins  they  were  obliged  to  pass  a 
considerable  part  of  the  night,  not  without 
suffering  greatly  from  the  cold,  which  wras  as 
violent  and  sharp  as  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
been  burning.  He  goes  on,  I am  sure  I 

1 P.  43.  kP.  40.  1 ,P  531. 
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shook  as  in  the  depth  of  winter,  more  than  two 
or  three  full  hours  to  which  he  adds,  their 
being  quite  wetted  with  a rime  extremely  thick 
and  cold,  which  fell  upon  them  all  night.  To 
this  he  subjoins,0  that  the  worst  was,  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  fishermen, 
who  did  nothing  but  throw  their  nets  into  the 
sea,  often  with  no  success,  in  the  meanwhile 
roasting  us  in  the  day-time  in  the  sun,  and  air- 
most  making  us  to  perish  with  cold  in  the 
night,  without  at  all  getting  forward. 

This  was  at  Tyre,  which,  if  not  to  be  reck- 
oned in  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  but  just 
out  of  them  ;p  and  was  in  the  night  between 
the  16th  and  17th  of  May.  A fire  in  the  night 
then,  in  the  middle  of  May,  might  be  very 
requisite,  and  highly  acceptable.  The  com- 
plaint made  by  Jacob,  relating  to  Mesopota- 
mia, being  equally  applicable  to  the  Holy 
Land  : In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me , 
and  the  frost  by  night? 

The  very  different  managements,  occasioned 
by  the  great  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  season,  may 
occasion  some  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  com- 
mon readers  undoubtedly,  since  it  has  done  so 
in  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  learned,  and  is 
therefore  a circumstance  that  ought  to  be  well 
fixed  in  the  memorv. 

Thus  Mr.  Biddulph,  chaplain  to  the  En- 
glish factory  at  Aleppo,  expresses  his  surprise 

n P.  540,  and  541. 

* 'Gen.  xxxi.  40. 
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at  finding  the  weather  so  warm  at  Jerusalem, 
at  that  same  time  of  the  year  that  he  was  there,, 
when  those  that  had  bee*n  out  in  the  night  to 
seize  our  Lord,  wanted  a fire.  ff  We  being 
there  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  found  it 
exceeding  hot,  and  hotter  than  it  is  usually  at 
Midsummer  in  England.  It  seemed  strange  to 
me,  how  it  should  then  he  so  cold  that  Peter 
should  creep  to  the  fire,  and  now  (at  the  same 
season)  so  hot  that  we  could  not  endure  the 

heat  of  the  sun But  after  we  had  been 

there  a few  days,  the  very  place  resolved  the 
doubt.”* 

The  extinction  then  of  fires  in  the  month 
Schabath,  mentioned  in  a preceding  article,  is 
to  he  understood  only  to  relate  to  the  day-time, 
not  to  those  that  sit  up  all  night,  or  far  into 
the  night,  they  may  in  that  country  itself  want 
a fire  in  the  middle  of  May,  while,  in  common, 
fires  may  he  left  off*  by  the  end  of  February,  it 
growing  warm  in  the  day  time  by  the  end 
of  that  month,  generally  speaking,  but  the 
nights  being  very  cold,  at  least  in  some  places 
in  or  near  the  Holy  Land,  for  some  months 
after. 

For  lie  found  it  cold,  by  experience,  'when  lie  slept  in 
<he  fields  all  night.  Collect,  of  Voy.  and  Trav.  from  the 
Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  p.  821,  vol.  1. 
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OBSERVATION  XVIII. 


Eastern  Springs  much  earlier  than  those  in  the 

West . 

It  appears  also,  from  a circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Sandys,  that  severe  as  the  winters 
about  Jerusalem  sometimes  are,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  they  are  forwarder  there  than 
we  are  in  England,  about  two  months  in  the 
spring.  For  Sandys,  it  seems,  tound  loses 
growing  wild,  and  in  plenty,  in  the  close  of 
March,  O.  S.,r  as  he  was  travelling  in  that 
part  of  Judea,  where  it  is  supposed  John  the 
Baptist  lived,  not  far  from  Jerusalem ; where- 
as June  is  the  common  time  with  us  for  the 
blossoming  of  the  rose,  and  particulailj  of 
those  that  grow  wild  in  our  hedges,  which 
come  into  flower  about  the  same  time  those 
species  do  that  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

What  is  nearly  a confirmation  of  this,  may 
be  found  in  Doubdan’s  Journey  to  the  Holy- 
Land;  for,  speaking  of  his  coming  out  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  N.  S , (or  10th,  O.  S.,) 
he  says,  “ Many  Turks  and  Moors  were  in  the 
court-yard,  of  whom  some  presented  them  with 

r Two  or  three  days,  it  should  seem,  before  the  month 
ended,  and  consequently  about  the  8th  of  April,  N.S.,  he 
mentions  his  passing  u thorow  valleys,  of  their  roses  volun- 
tarily plentiful.” 
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nosegays  of  small  {lowers,  others  with  roses 
fresh  gathered  ; others  who  had  bottles  of  rose 
water,  sprinkled  their  faces  and  clothes  with 
it  : all  to  get  some  maidins  from  them/’5  These 
roses  continued  to  blow  in  such  plenty  in  April, 
that  he  tells  us,  that  on  the  28th  of  that  month, 
when  the  eastern  Christians  made  one  of  their 
processions  in  that  church,  which  lasted  at  least 
two  hours,  many  men  attended  it  with  sacks 
full  of  leaves  of  roses,  which  they  threw  by 
great  handsful  on  the  people,  and  indeed  in 
such  prodigious  quantities,  as  that  many  were 
quite  covered  with  them,  and  the  pavement  all 
strewed  over.  There  were  also  others  with 
bottles  of  rose  water,  which  they  threw  every 
where  upon  people’s  faces  and  clothes,  with 
inexpressible  rejoicing/ 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  roses  were  so 
extremely  plentiful,  they  could  not  be  the  ear 
liest  of  that  country,  but  had  been  some  time 
in  blossom.  Accordingly  he  observes,  that  on 
the  15th  of  April  lie  found  in  an  old  nunnery 
at  Jerusalem,  now  converted  into  a mosque,  a 
number  of  small  odoriferous  shrubs,  such  as 
rosemary,  rose  bushes,  laurels,  jessamines,  and 
other  flowers  extremely  pleasant/  This  im- 
plies that  the  rose  bushes  were  in  flower,  and 
also  the  jessamine,  which,  though  its  flowers 
are  contemporary  with  roses,  vet  does  not,  I 

think,  begin  to  blossom  quite  so  soon  as  the 
rose  bush. 

So  then  both  the  rose  bush  and  the  jessamine 

° P.264.  1 P.351. 
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furnish  additional  proofs,  that  at  Jerusalem 
they  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier,  as  to 
the  spring,  than  we  are. 

May  we  suppose,  that  as  rose  leaves  now  are 
the  things  that  are  made  use  of,  to  strew  the 
pavement  about  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
they  were  used  in  that  procession  that  almost 
immediately  preceded  his  death,  of  which  the 
evangelists  have  given  an  account,  particularly 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  ? Many  spread  their 
garments  in  the  way  : and  others  cut  down 
branches  off  the  trees,  and  straw cd  ftliemj  in 
the  way.*  If  rose  bushes  grew  there,  on 
Mount  Olivet,  they  might  very  naturally  cut 
off  branches  full  of  roses,  and  shaking  them, 
strew  the  path  of  our  Lord  with  the  beautiful, 
but  untenacious  leaves  of  those  flowers.  The 
word  them,  in  our  version,  which  seems  to  re- 
fer to  the  branches  themselves,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  not  in  the  original,  but  a supple- 
ment of  our  translators. 


OBSERVATION  XIX. 


Violent  Inundations  frequent  in  the  East. 

One  of  the  particulars  of  Jacobus  de  Vitri- 
aco’s  description  of  the  weather  of  the  Holy 
Land,  which  appears  under  the  first  of  these 
Observations  is,  that  though  the  returns  of 
rain  in  the  winter  arc  not  extremely  frequent, 
yet  that  when  it  does  rain,  the  water  is  wont  to 

x Mark  xi.  8.  Matt.  xxi.  8. 
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pour  clown  with  great  violence  three  or  four 
days  and  nights  together,  enough  to  drown  the 
whole  country. r 

Such  violent  rains,  in  an  hilly  country  espe- 
cially, as  Judea  is  known  to  he,  must  occasion 
inundations  very  dangerous  to  buildings  that 
happen  to  be  placed  within  their  reach,  by 
washing  away  the  soil  from  under  them,  and 
occasioning  their  fall : to  some  such  events  our 
Lord  must  certainly  be  understood  to  refer,  in 
Luke  vi.  48. z 

The  time  that  those  that  have  published  their 
travels  into  this  country  have  stayed  in  it,  has 
been  so  short,  and  their  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving so  limited,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
meet  with  no  accounts  of  such  inundations  in 
their  writings  ; but  we  may  easily  learn,  from 
what  has  fallen  out  in  other  countries,  what 
must  have  happened  in  this,  especially  in  those 
times  in  which  it  was  fully  inhabited,  when 
the  houses  must  have  been  frequently  built  in 
places  not  so  well  chosen,  as  well  as  in  those 
that  were  more  commodious. 

An  account  of  an  inundation  from  a violent 
shower  of  rain  in  Yorkshire,  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions/  may  readily  be  be- 

y Vide  Gcsia  Dei,  p.  109S. 

z The  violent  rains,  says  Dr.  Russell,  (MS.  note)  often 
wash  down  stone  zcalls  at  Aleppo  : and  a remarkable  in- 
stance happened  in  the  Castrayan  Mountains  (A.  D.— ) of 
ajiamlet  with  lig  garden,  Ac.  being  removed  suddenly  to  a 
great  distance.  Edit. 

a Second  part,  pp.  58,  59. 
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lieved  to  give  a very  true  account  of  wliat  must 
have  happened,  from  time  to  tin  e in  Judea. 
A beck,  it  seems,  in  that  hilly  country,  was 
suddenly  raised  two  yards  at  least,  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  above  what  was  usual.  Several 
houses,  mills,  and  bridges,  were  thrown  down, 
and  several  people  drowned.  Seven  out  of 
eight  in  one  house  were  either  slain  by  the  fall 
of  it,  or  drowned.  The  rapidness  of  the  tor- 
rent was  so  violent,  that  it  took  down  the  side 
of  a chapel,  tore  up  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves,  and  swept  away  all  the  corn  land,  as 
deep  as  the  plough  had  gone.b  Thus  we  find 
that  the  fall  of  a house  by  the  heating  of  the 
stream  against  it,  mentioned  in  the  sixth  of 
Luke,  when  floods  were  up,  occasioned  by 
rain/  is  strongly  illustrated  by  what  happened 
in  our  own  country,  as  related  in  these  Trans- 
actions 

To  this  may  he  added,  that  Maundrell  actu- 
ally saw  the  tracts  of  several  torrents,  down 
the  side  of  the  hills  of  the  Holy  Land/  He 
also  describes  that  country  as  extremely  rocky, 
but  covered  frequently  with  a thin  coat  of 
earth  :c  circumstances  which  complete  the  illus- 
tration of  this  allusion  of  our  Lord,  and  teach 
us  how  to  understand  building  on  the  sand,  or 
loose  soil ; and  the  wise  man's  divine:  down  to 
the  rock,  before  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

■dh 

building. 

b See  the  preceding  note  from  Dr.  Russel!.  Edit. 

r Sec  Matt.  yii.  25 — 27. 
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Other  writers f have  taken  notice  of  the 
rockiness  of  this  country,  and  of  its  being  fre- 
quently covered  with  a shallow  coat  of  earth. 

It  is  more  than  possible  our  Lord  might  have 
some  village  in  view,  when  he  spoke  these 
words,  which  was  known  to  have  suffered  a 
calamity  of  this  kind  : but  if  not,  such  events 
were  too  frequent  among  them,  we  may  believe, 
not  to  make  them  feel  great  energy  in  his 
words. 

The  account  Sir  John  Chardin  gives  of  these 
countries,  in  a note  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  on 
Luke  vii.  48,  confirms  what  has  been  said  above 
with  great  energy : there  he  tells  us,  that 
floods  are  uncommon  in  the  East,  there  being 
few  rivers,  but  that  there  are  great  inundations 
here  and  there,  for  want  of  channels  to  receive 
the  water. 


OBSERVATION  XX. 

Time  of  the  early  and  latter  Rains. 

WHEREtlie  rain  falls  indiscriminately  through 
the  whole  year,  as  it  does  with  us,  there  is  no 
notion  of  former  and  latter  rains ; but  nothin <r 
is  more  natural  than  this  distinction  in  such  a 
country  as  Palestine. 

The  summer’s  drought  at  Aleppo  usually 
terminates,  according  to  Dr.  Russell,  in  Sep- 
tember, by  some  heavy  showers,  which  con- 

f Egmont  and  Ilcy man,  Vol.  i,  p.  388,  &c. 
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tinue  sometimes,  (as  appears  by  bis  more  par- 
ticular description  of  the  weather,)  some  days; 
after  which,  there  is  an  interval  of  line  wea- 
ther of  between  twenty  and  thirty  days,  when 
showers  again  fall,  which  he  calls  the  second 
rains.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  those  first  show- 
ers should  be  called  the  former  rain,  and  ac- 
cordingly all  sorts  of  authors  concur  in  this, 
the  Targumists  anciently,  the  later  Talmudi- 
cal  doctors,  and  Christian  writers.  Lightfoot 
however,  it  seems/  has  found  out  one  Rabbi, 
who  supposes  the  rain  of  the  spring  is  the  for- 
mer rain,  and  the  autumnal  the  latter  rain,  and 
he  himself  expresses  great  uncertainty  about  it 
in  that  passage;  and  in  another  tract 11  he  di- 
rectly affirms  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
about  the  time  of  the  latter  rains.  Lightfoot 
cites  Joel  ii.  23,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  inconclusive, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  month  next  after 
the  vernal  equinox  is  as  often,  at  least,  called 
in  the  Scriptures  the  first  month,  as  that  next 
after  the  autumnal.  I shall  have  occasion  to 
shew,  in  a few  lines,  that  this  same  passage  of 
Joel  is  very  unhappily  cited  by  an  auth  >r,'  much 
more  accurate  in  these  matters  than  Lightfoot. 
It  is,  however,  less  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Lightfoot  should  look  upon  the  rains  ol  au- 
tumn as  the  latter  rain,  since  he  supposed,  as 
I have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  it  rained  in 
Judea  only  at  the  equinoxes  ; and  consequently 

s Vol.  ii,  p.  409.  h Vol.  i,  p.  978. 

* I)r.  Shaw. 
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about  as  many  months  of  drought  preceded  the 
spring  rains,  according  to  him,  as  those  of  au- 
tumn. He  wanted,  therefore,  an  important 
datum  to  determine  this  point.  Hut  as  this  is 
certainly  a mistake,  and  all  the  winter  is  more 
or  less  wet,  the  rains  of  autumn  must  he  those 
that  are  called  the  former  rain,  being  the  first 
that  come  after  a long  suspension  of  showers. 

The  time  when  these  first  rains  fall  in  Judea 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered.  At  Aleppo 
it  is  usually  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, O.  S.  It  is  later  in  Judea,  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  must  have  ascertained  this 
point  by  enquiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  about  it,  since  there  is  no  Scripture 
from  whence  he  attempts  to  deduce  it,  as  he 
does  the  time  of  the  latter  rain,  though  very 
untoward ly : the  beginning  of  November,  ac- 
cording to  him,k  is  the  time  of  the  first  descent 
of  rain  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  seasons  are  exceedingly  regular  in  the 
East,  as  Dr.  Russell  observes,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  rains  of  autumn  come  to 
a day  : he  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  some- 
times all  September,  (in  which  month  the  first 
rains  usually  fall  at  Aleppo,)  is  dry  and  sultry. 
Dr.  Shaw  in  like  manner  informs  us,  that  the 
first  rains  of  Barbary  fall,  in  some  years,  in 
September  ; in  others,  a month  later.  The  ac- 
counts of  these  gentlemen  arc  much  more  cre- 
dible than  those  of  the  Jewish  doctors  cited  by 
Lightfoot,'  who  represent  the  first  rains  as  fall— 

k r.  335.  1 Vol.  ii.  p.  185* 
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ing  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Marheshvan, 
the  second  rains  on  the  23d,  and  the  third  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  Chisleu ; and  of 
those  Rabbies  mentioned  by  him  elsewhere,™  of 
whom  one  affirmed,  the  first  rain  began  on  the 
3d  of  Marheshvan,  the  middle  rain  on  the  7th, 
the  last  on  the  17th ; and  the  other,  that  they 
fell  out  on  the  7th,  the  17tli,  and  the  21st  of 
that  month.  No  wonder  they  differ  in  their 
accounts,  since  this  precision  must  be  ima- 
ginary. 

These  Rabbies  are  the  only  writers  I ever 
observed,  who  speak  of  the  third  rains  ; but 
Dr.  Russell  mentions  the  first  and  the  second 
so  currently,  that  one  would  imagine  it  an  an- 
* cient  distinction ; and  it  is  natural  to  pause  and 
consider,  whether  these  are  the  former  and 
latter  rains  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

It  is  certain  the  former  and  latter  rains  have 
not  commonly  been  so  understood ; nor  were 
they  so  by  St.  Jerom,  who  lived  long  in  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  they  that  have 
written  concerning  the  natural  history  of  these 
countries,  make  no  particular  distinction  be- 
twixt any  rains  but  these,  the  rest  falling  un- 
distinguished in  the  winter-months,  without 
any  thing  of  order,  or  remarkableness,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  make  out. 

In  order  to  settle  this  point,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  rain  in  the  spring  is  repre- 
sented as  of  great  advantage.  The  more 

m P.  391. 
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wet  the  spring/’  says  Russell,  the  later  the 
harvest,  and  the  more  plentiful  the  crop  and 
in  Barbary  it  may  be  even  necessaty.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Shaw  seem  to  me  to  imply  this. 

If  the  latter  rains  fall  as  usual,  in  the  middle 
of  April — the  crop  is  reckoned  secure  for  is 
not  this  in  other  terms  saying,  they  think  it  in 
danger,  if  they  have  not  these  late  rains  ? The 
late  rains,  then,  are  of  great  consequence,  as 
well  as  the  autumnal,  and  consequently  might 
be  represented  (Prov.  xvi.  15,)  as  extremely 
precious."  To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
words  translated  the  former  and  latter  rains3 
are  not  words  expressive  of  first  and  second,  or 
such  words  as  are  used  Dan.  xi.  29,  to  express 
the  former  and  the  latter  coming  of  the  king  of 
Syria  against  the  king  of  Egypt : they  do  not, 
then,  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  first  and  second 
rains,  but  to  mark  out  two  important  sorts  of 
rain,  and  as  the  spring  rains  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  consequence  to  make  a plentiful  har- 
vest, and  the  latter  rains  have  been  almost 
universally  understood  -to  mean  them,  it  seems 
requisite  to  acquiesce  in  that  interpretation. 

An  argument,  however,  that  is  commonly 
made  use  of  in  proof  that  the  latter  rain  means 
that  of  the  spring,  and  which  may  appear  to 
many  to  be  decisive,  is  of  no  validity  at  all  : I 
mean  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  He  will 

" The  early  and  latter  rain  ttnppEi  mv»  Torch  u malkosh , 
is  mentioned  Dent.  xi.  14.  and  Hos.  vi.  3.  The  word yoreh 
may  signify  the  rain  which  falls  in  Judea  about  the  middle 
of  October,  their  seed  time  ; and  malkosh , that  which  falls 
about  the  middle  of  April,  a little  before  their  harvest. 
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cause  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain , the  former 
rain , and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month , 
ch.  ii.  23,  for  this  passage  is  no  ways  to  the 
purpose,,  if  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  he 
admitted,,  who  instead  of  rendering  the  words 
the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first 
month,  suppose  the  words  signify  he  will  rain 
upon  you  the  former  and  the  latter  rain  as 
aforetime — as  at  first.  St.  Jerom  understands 
the  passage  in  the  same  sense,  though  he  be- 
lieved the  latter  rains  were  those  of  the  spring. 
Nor  is  the  word  month  in  the  original. 

Nevertheless  our  version  has  had  that  effect 
upon  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Shaw,  that  having 
spoken0  of  the  falling  rains  in  Barbary  in  the 
middle  of  April,  he  says,  In  the  Holy  Land 
we  find  they  were  a month  sooner,”  and  imme- 
diately cites  Joel  ii.  23,  in  confirmation  of  it. 
This  is  a strange  slip  in  the  Doctor.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  dependence  on  this  text 
at  all,  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerom  under- 
stand it  otherwise,  and  he  himself  elsewhere1* 
affirms  they  fall  sometimes  in  the  middle,  some- 
times towards  the  latter  end  of  April.  And 
secondly,  admitting  our  translation,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  rains  of  Barbary  hold  longer 
than  those  of  the  Holy  Land,  since  the  middle 
of  April  falls  almost  perpetually  within  the 
Jewish  month  Abib  or  Nisan,  even  without  those 
extraordinary  intercalations  the  Doctor  speaks 
of,  andq  with  them  must  do  it  always.  That  the 
rains  there  do  hold  till  after  the  middle  of  April 

0 P.  137.  F p-  335.  q Ibid. 
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at  least,  appears  from  Thevenot,  who  speaks  of 
rain  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  says,  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17tli  was  very  wet,  as  he  journeyed 
from  Jordan  to  Jerusalem. 

Scriptures  of  this  sort,  are  thercfoie  to  be  ex- 
plained by  facts  ; and  it  is  very  wrong  when  on 
the  contrary  we  pretend  to  determine  facts  by 
our  conjectural  interpretations  ot  Sciipture. 
Mr.  Lowth  agrees  with  the  substance  of  this 
observation,  but  we  have  reason  to  think  he  is 
not  perfectly  accurate  ; when  he  supposes'  the 
former  rain  came  just  after  sowing  time,  to 
make  the  seed  take  root,  as  the  latter  rain  did 
just  before  harvest,  to  plump  and  fill  the  ears. 
The  Arabs  of  Barbary  breaking  up  their 
grounds  after  * the  first  rains  in  order  to  sow 
wheat,  and  the  sowing  barley  and  planting 
lentils,  is  a fortnight,  three  weeks,  and  some- 
times more  than  a month  later ; and  the  first 
rains  falling  at  Aleppo  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, whereas  their  ploughing  does  not  be- 
o in  until  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 


OBSERVATION  XXI. 

Time  of  Harvest,  and  Necessity  of  the  latter  Rains 
to  bring  it  to  Maturity . 

St.  Jerom’s  explanation  of  Amos  iv.  7,  8,  is 
to  be  added,  I am  afraid,  to  the  foregoing  in- 
stances of  mistake  which  I have  mentioned  — 

1 In  his  Com.  on  Jcr.  vi.  21.  s Shaw.  p.  137. 
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Also  I have  withholden  the  rain  from  you, 
when  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest, 
and  I caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused 
it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city  ; one  piece 
was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece  whereupon  it 
i aint  cl  not,  withered . So  two  or  three  cities 
wandered  unto  one  city  to  drink  water,  but  they 
were  not  satisfied,  &c.  That  is,  according*  to 
Jerom,  God  withheld  the  rain  commonly  called 
the  latter  rain,  which  is  extremely  necessary  to 
the  thirsty  fields  of  Palestine,,  for  the  corn 
when  it  begins  to  be  ready  to  disclose  the  ear, 
lest  it  should  wither  ; he  withheld  the  rain  of 
the  latter  end  of  April,  from  which  to  wheat 
harvest  there  are  three  months.  May,  June, 
and  July. 

J 

I allow  the  rains  of  April  were  of  conse- 
quence to  the  corn.  If  the  latter  rains  fall  in 
the  middle  of  April,  the  crop  is  reckoned  se- 
cure,” says  Shaw  ; but  the  prophet  has  before, 
(in  the  6th  y.)  taken  notice  of  the  failing  of 
corn,  these  verses  then  apparently  refer  to  the 
withholding  those  rains  that  filled  their  reser- 
voirs of  water  for  drinking,  and  our  translators 
should  have  used  the  term  dried  up,  I presume, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  instead  of  withered. 
Jerom  mistook  the  case,  then,  in  this  explana- 
tion. Nor  can  I easily  believe  that  their  wheat 
harvest  was  delayed  to*  the  close  of  July;  at 
present,  at  Aleppo,  barley  harvest  commences 
about  the  beginning  of  May  ; and  the  wheat, 

1 As  they  did  in  translating  the  same  word,  Job  xiv.  11 , 

1 Kings  xvii.  7,  &c. 
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as  well  as  that,  is  generally  over  by  the  20th .u 
In  Barbary  it  comes  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  preceding  seasons. x Agreeably  to  this, 
Raimond  de  Agiles y informs  us,  that  a great 
part  of  their  harvest  at  Ramula  was  gathered 
in  before  the  6th  of  June  in  the  year  1099,  for 
on  that  day,  he  and  the  Christian  army  arrived 
before  Jerusalem,  having  passed  through 
Ramula  in  their  way,  where  they  found  most 
of  their  harvest  over.  This  father  talks  of  a 
case  quite  different  from  what  the  Prophet  re- 
fers to  ; and  I am  afraid  contradicts  facts 
besides,  in  his  explanation. 

It  is  somewhat  hard,  I acknowledge,  not  to 
admit  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  who  lived  so 
Ions:  in  those  countries,  as  to  the  time  of  liar- 
vest ; but  he  himself  in  this  very  passage,  gives 
us  the  liberty  of  supposing  great  men  may  be 
guilty  of  oscitancy  in  matters  of  this  sort,  for 
he  tells  us,  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint, 
(who  were  as  well  acquainted  with  these  coun- 
tries, we  may  believe,  as  he)  put  the  vintage 
here  in  their  version,  instead  of  harvest,  which, 
he  says,  if  admitted,  would  suppose  such  a state 
of  things  as  is  unwonted,  yea,  impossible,  in 
the  countries  of  the  East ; for  never  have  we 
seen  rain  in  these  Provinces,  continues  he,  and 
especially  in  Judea,  in  the  end  of  June,  or  in 
the  month  of  J uly ; and  to  no  purpose  would 

u Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  7 1.  On  this  place  Dr.  Russell  remarks 
in  a MS.  note,  that  the  harvest  in  Judea  is  earlier  than  at 
Aleppo.  Edit. 

* Shaw,  p.  137. 


y Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  173. 
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God  threaten  drought  in  a season  in  which  he 
had  never  given  rain. 

He  goes  on,  and  says  that  God  suspended  the 
rain,  not  only  to  punish  them  with  want  of 
bread,  but  with  thirst , for  that  in  those  coun- 
tries, in  w hich  he  then  resided,  excepting  a few 
fountains,  they  had  only  cistern-water , so  that 
if  the  divine  anger  suspended  the  rains,  there 
was  more  danger  of  perishing  by  thirst  than  by 
famine .z  This  is  coming  to  the  point,  and  is 
the  thing  to  which  alone  the  Prophet  refers  in 
these  two  verses,  and  might  have  cleared  the 
whole.  The  Prophet,  it  is  allowed  by  St. 
Jerom  himself,  does  speak  of  the  filing  the 
cisterns  of  that  country  with  water,  and  when 
is  that  usually  done  ? If  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Shawr  may  be  admitted,  it  is  in  the  month  of 
February.  It  is  an  observation,”  says  the 
Doctor,  “ at  or  near  Jerusalem,  that  provided 
a moderate  quantity  of  snow  falls  in  the  be- 

z Prohibit!  a vobis  imbrem,  quum  aclinic  supercsscnt  tres 
menses  usque  ail  mess  cm,  quae  appellatur  pluviit  serotina: 
ct  agris  Palaestinae  arvisque  sitientibus  vel  maxime  necessaria 
est:  ut  quando  herba  turgeret  in  messem,  et  triticum  par- 
turirct,  nimia  siccitate  arcsceret.  Significat  autem  vernum 
tempus  extremi  mensis  Aprilis,  a quo  usque  ad  messem  fru- 
meriti  tres  menses  supersunt : Mains,  Junius,  Julius.  Pro 
-I'i'jfp,  id  est,  messe,  Septuaginta  suo  more  T^-jynrov,  id  est, 
vindemiam  transtulerunt : quod  si  recipimus,  omnino  juxta 
orientis  omnes  regioncset  insolitum  et  impossibileest.  Nun- 
quam  cnim  in  fine  mensis  Junii,  sive  in  mense  Julio,  in  his 
provinciis,  maximeque  in  .!  udaea,  pluvias  vidimus — Et  super- 
tiuuin  crat  nunc  comminari  mensis  Julii  siccitatcm,  in  quo 
numquam  pluvias  dederat.  Prohibuit  autem  imbrem  ut  non 
solum  indigeutiam  panum,  sed  et  sitis  ardorem  et  bibendi 
penuriam  sustinerent.  In  his  cnim  locis,  in  quibus  nunc 
degimus,  proeter  parvos  fontes,  omnes  cisternarum  aquae 
sunt ; et  si  imbres  divina  ira  suspendcrit,  ma  jus  sitis  quam 
famis  periculum  est.  Ilicron.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  col.  1400. 
Edit.  Martinay. 
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ginning  of  February,  (whereby  the  fountains 
are  made  to  overflow  a little  afterwards,)  there 
is  the  prospect  of  a fruitful  and  plentiful  year  : 
the  inhabitants  making,  upon  these  occasions, 
the  like  rejoicings  with  the  Egyptians  upon  the 
cutting  of  the  Nile,”  p.  335.  They  are  the 
snow  and  the  rains  then  of  the  beginning  of 
February  that  fill  their  reservoirs  of  water,  and 
make  them  overflow;  these  are  particularly 
remarked,  and  their  descent  occasions  Great 
rejoicings;  and  February  is  just  three  months 
before  the  harvest  begins  at  Aleppo.  I must 
think  therefore  that  the  expostulation  of  God, 
by  Amos,  must  refer  to  his  withholding  the 
rains  of  February,  not  of  the  latter  end  of 
April ; and  as  St.  Jerom  has  corrected  the  Septu- 
agint,  we  may  venture  to  correct  St.  Jerom.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Septuagint  implies  the  fre- 
quency of  rain  in  J une  or  J uly,  contrary  to  fact ; 
St.  Jerom's  that  harvest  did  not  come  on  til 
the  end  of  July,  which  equally  contradicts  ex- 
perience and  Scripture  : and  what  adds  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  mistake  is,  that  Jerom  applies 
chiefly  to  the  harvest,  what  apparently  refers 
solely  to  the  filling  their  reservoirs  of  water,  and 
understands  the  rains  of  the  Prophet  of  those  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  filling  their  cisterns, 
though  those  rains  of  the  Prophet  must  have 
been  as  celebrated  as  those  of  April,  and  pro- 
bably more  so,  for  however  useful  the  rains  of 
April  may  be,  it  is  from  those  of  February 
that  they  derive  their  hopes  of  a fruitful  vear. 

No  one  ought,  I apprehend,  to  make  any 

VOL.  i. 
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difficulty  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  describing  snow  as  the 
cause  of  the  overflowing*  of  their  fountains, 
whereas  the  Prophet  speaks  of  filling  their 
cisterns  with  rain,  since  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  so  very  different  in  different  places  of  this 
country ; that  will  he  snow  in  a cold  place 
which  would  be  rain  in  a warmer — snow  at 
Jerusalem  which  is  very  cold,  while  it  was  rain 
that  filled  their  cisterns  elsewhere.  So  Jose- 
phus speaks a of  rain  as  filling  their  reservoirs. 

Egmont  and  Heyman  mention1’  those  rejoic- 
ings that  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of,  but  they  do  not 
take  notice  of  the  time  of  them.  “When  we 
were  there,”  at  Neliemiah’s  pit,  or  well,  “ the 
water  in  it  was  very  low;  though  sometimes  it 
overflows  in  such  a manner  as  to  lay  the  vale 
under  water,  which  occasions  great  rejoicings 
among  the  Turks  and  Arabians,  as  being  a cer- 
tain prognostic  of  a very  plentiful  year.” 


OBSERVATION  XXII. 

Times  o f Drought— Curious  Procession  of  the 
Christians  at  Sidon , to  obtain  Rain. 

By  a passage  of  la  Roque,c  it  appears,  that 
if  the  usual  rains  have  failed  in  the  spring,  it 
is  of  great  benefit  to  have  a copious  shower, 
though  very  late:  for  lie  tells  us,  that  when 
lie  arrived  at  Sidon,  in  the  end  of  June,  it  had 

a Vide  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  xiv.  c.  14.  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
b Vol.  i.  p.  378.  c Voy.  de  Syrie,  &c.  tome  1.  p.  8,  &c. 
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not  rained  there  for  many  months,,  and  that  the 
earth  was  so  extremely  dry,,  that  the  cotton 
plants,  and  the  mulberry-trees,  which  make  the 
principal  riches  of  that  country,  were  in  a sad 
condition,  and  all  other  things  suffered  in  pro- 
portion, so  that  a famine  was  feared,  which  is 
generally  followed  with  a pestilence.  He  then 
tells  us,  that  all  the  sects  of  religion  which 
lived  there  had,  in  their  various  ways,  put  up 
public  prayers  for  rain,  and  that  at  length  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Mohammedans  made  a 
solemn  procession  out  of  the  city,  in  the  way 
of  supplicating  for  mercy,  all  on  a sudden  the 
air  thickened,  and  all  the  marks  of  an  approach- 
ing storm  appeared,  and  the  rain  descended  in 
such  abundance,  that  all  those  that  attended 
the  procession  got  back  to  the  city  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  and  in  disorder.  He  adds, 
that  the  rain  continued  all  that  day,  and  part 
of  the  night,  which  perfected  the  revival  of  the 
plants,  and  the  saving  of  the  productions  of  the 
earth. 

La  Roque  is  evidently  embarrassed  with  this 
fall  of  the  rain  just  at  the  time  the  Moham- 
medans were  presenting  their  supplications, 
when  neither  the  solemn  prayers  of  the  Greek 
Bishop,  nor  those  of  the  Latin  Monks,  nor 
even  the  exposing  of  the  Host  for  many  days, 
had  been  thus  honoured  : At  last,”  said  he. 

Heaven,  which  bestows  its  favours,  when 
and  how  it  pleases,  and  who  causes  it  to  rain 
on  the  unjust  and  the  infidel,  permitted  so  great 
an  abundance  of  rain  to  fall,”  &c.  Rut  there 
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certainly  was  no  occasion  for  any  such  disquie- 
tude, there  was  no  dispute  which  religion  was 
most  excellent  involved  in  this  transaction,  nor 
does  any  thing  more  appear  in  it  than  this,  that 
God,  the  universal  parent,  having  at  length 
been  sought  to  by  all,  showered  down  his  mer- 
cies upon  all . But  the  intention  of  these  papers 
leads  me  to  remarks  of  a different  kind. 

This  author  does  not  tell  us  when  this  rain 
fell,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  is  often  exact  in  less  important  matters. 
However,  it  could  not  be  before  the  end  of 
June,  N.  S.,  for  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sidon  until 
then  ; d and  it  could  not  be  so  late  as  the  usual 
time  of  the  descent  of  the  autumnal  rains,  for 
the  cotton  is  ripe  in  September,6  until  the  mid- 
dle of  which  month  those  rains  seldom  fall, 
often  later,  and  this  rain  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  growing  cotton  ; 
consequently,  these  general  prayers  for  rain 
could  not  refer  to  autumnal  showers,  but  a late 
spring-rain,  which  probably  happened  soon 
after  his  arrival,  or  about  the  time  that  Dr. 
Russell  tells  us  those  severe  thunder-showers 
fell  at  Aleppo,  which  I have  before  taken  no- 
tice of,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
O.  S.  And  thouoh  the  harvest  must  have  been 
over  at  Sidon  by  the  time  this  gentleman  arrived 
there,  and  they  had,  therefore,  nothing  then 
to  hope  or  to  fear  for  as  to  that,  yet  as  the 
people  of  those  countries  depend  so  much  on 
garden  stuff,  the  inspissated  juice  of  grapes, 

* P.  5.  e See  Pococke’s  Desc.  of  the  East,  v.  ii.  p.  61. 
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figs,  olives,  &c.  they  might  be  apprehensive  of 
a scarcity  as  to  these  too,  which  they  might 
hope  to  prevent  by  this  late  rain. 

For  the  like  reason  such  a rain  must  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  in  the  days  of  David/ 
And  it  must  have  been  more  so,  if  it  came  a 
good  deal  earlier,  though  we  must  believe  it  to 
have  been  after  all  expectations  of  it  in  the 
common  way  were  over : and  such  an  one,  I 
suppose,  was  granted.  Dr.  Delany  indeed,  in 
his  Life  of  David,  tells  us,  that  the  Rabbins 
suppose  the  descendants  of  Saul  hanged  from 
March,  (from  the  first  days  of  the  barley-har- 
vest,) to  the  following  October,  and  beseems 
to  approve  their  sentiments.  Dr.  Shaw  men- 
tions g this  affair  only  cursorily  ; however,  he 
appears  to  have  imagined  that  they  hanged  until 
Ihe  rainy  season  came  in  course.  But  surely 
we  may  much  belter  suppose  it  was  such  a 
rain  as  la  Roque  speaks  of,  or  one  rather  ear- 
lier. The  ground  Delany  goes  upon  is  a sup- 
position, that  the  bodies  that  were  hanged  up 
before  the  Lord,  hung  until  the  flesh  was  wasted 
from  the  bones,  which  he  thinks  is  affirmed 
in  the  13th  verse  of  that  chapter  ; but,  I must 
confess,  no  such  thing  appears  to  be  affirmed 
there  ; the  bodies  of  Saul,  and  his  sons,  it  is 
certain,  hanged  but  a very  little  while  on  the 
wall  of  Bethshan  before  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Cilead  removed  them,  which  yet  are  called 
hones.  They  took  tlieir  bones  and  buried  them , 

1 Sam.  xxxi.  13;  the  seven  sous  of  Saul  then 
f 2 Sam.  xxi.  10. 
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might  hang  a very  little  time  in  the  days  of 
King  David.  And  if  it  should  be  imagined 
that  the  flesh  of  Saul  was  consumed  by  fire, 
(verse  12,)  and  so  the  word  hones  came  to  he 
used  in  the  account  of  their  interment,  can  any 
reason  he  assigned  why  we  should  not  suppose 
these  bodies  were  treated  after  the  same  man- 
ner ? But  it  appears  that  the  word  hones  fre- 
quently means  the  same  thing  with  corps,  which 
circumstance  also  totally  invalidates  this  way  of 
reasoning:  so  the  embalmed  body  of  Joseph  is 
called  his  bones , Gen.  1.  25,  26,  and  Exod. 
xiii.  19  ; so  the  lying  prophet  terms  his  body, 
just  become  breathless,  his  bones.  When  1 am 
dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepulchre  wherein  the 
man  of  Goo  is  buried,  lay  my  bones  beside  his 
bones,  1 Kings  xiii.  31.  So  Josephus  h tells  us 
that  Simon  removed  the  bones  of  his  brother 
Jonathan  the  high  priest,  who  was  slain  by 
Tryphon  when  he  was  departing  out  of  that 
country,  though  Simon  seems  to  have  removed 
the  body  as  soon  as  might  be  after  Tryphon’s 
retirement. 

Such  a late  spring-rain  would  have  been  at- 
tended, as  the  rain  at  Sidon  was,  with  many 
advantages;  and  coming  after  all  hope  of  com- 
mon rain  was  over,  and  presently  following  the 
death  of  these  persons  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a much  more  merciful  management  of  Pro- 
vidence,  and  a much  nobler  proof  that  the 
execution  was  the  appointment  of  God,  and 
not  a political  stratagem  of  David,  than  the 

h Antiq.  xiii.  6. 
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passing  of  six  months  over  without  any  rain  at 
all,  and  then  its  falling  only  in  the  common 
track  of  things. 

This  explanation  also  throws  light  on  the 
closing  part  of  this  story.  And  after  that  God 
was  intrcated  for  the  land.  Dr.  Delany  seems 
to  suppose  that  the  performing  these  funeral 
rites  was  requisite  to  the  appeasing  God  : but 
could  that  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause?  Were 
the  ignominy  of  a death  the  law  of  Moses  pro- 
nounced accursed,  and  the  honour  of  a royal 
funeral,  both  necessary  mediums  of  appeasing 
the  Almighty  ? Is  it  not  a much  easier  interpre- 
tation of  this  clause — The  rain  that  dropped 
on  these  bodies  was  a great  mercy  to  the  country, 
and  the  return  of  the  rains  in  due  quantities 
afterwards,  in  their  season,  proved  that  God 
had  been  intreated  for  the  land  ? 

OBSERVATION  XXIII. 

Scarcely  any  Rain  in  Egypt. — Famine  in  the  Days 

of  Ah ab. 

The  famine  in  the  time  of  Ahab  might,  it  is 
possible,  be  more  severe  than  this  in  the  days  of 
David ; nevertheless,  I do  not  apprehend  the 
threatening,  that  there  should  be  no  dew  nor 
rain , meant  that  there  should  not  be  a single 
drop  of  rain  for  three  years. 

William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  in  the  12th 
century,  speaks 1 of  a drought  in  the  country 

* Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1017. 
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about  Damascus  in  his  time,  which  continued 
for  five  years  ; but  the  Archbishop  does  not 
suppose  there  had  been  no  rain  at  all  about  Da- 
mascus for  five  years,  but  only  not  the  usual, 
not  the  necessary  quantities  of  it,  ariditas  nimia 
and  pluviarum  inopia  being  the  terms  he  makes 
use  of:  and  this,  I apprehend,  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  suppose  is  meant,  when  we  read 
there  was  no  rain  nor  dew  for  three  years. 

Philo  tells  us,  there  is  no  winter  in  Egypt.  ' 
His  following  words  shew  that  he  meant  no  rains, 
no  hail,  no  thunder,  no  violent  storms  of  wind, 
which  constitutes  an  eastern  winter.  In  like 
manner  Maillet1  quotes  Pliny  as  affirming,  there 
were  no  rains,  no  thunder,  no  earthquakes  in  that 
country;  Maillet  however  affirms  that  he  had 
seen  it  rain  there  several  times,  and  that  there 
were  two  earthquakes  in  Egypt  during  his  resi- 
dence in  it.  He  supposes  therefore  that  the  non 
tremit  of  Pliny  signifies  it  seldom  feels  earth- 
quakes, and  when  it  does,  is  not  damaged  by  them; 
the  non  plait,  non  tonat,  that  it  seldom  rains,  sel- 
dom thunders  there,  though  as  to  the  sea-coast 
the  rains  and  thunderings  are  often  very  violent, 
but  it  does  not  rain  there  as  in  other  countries. 
Pitts,m  an  eye-witness,  confirms  Maillet’s  account 
of  the  rain  of  Egypt,  assuring  us  that  when  he  was 
at  Cairo,  which  is  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  sea-coast,  it  rained  to  that  degree,  that  having 
no  kennels  in  the  streets  to  carry  oft' the  water,  it 
was  ancle-deep,  and  in  some  places  half  way  up 

* De  Vita  Mosis.  1 Let.  1.  p.  19. 
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the  leg.  And  Bishop  Pococke  assures  us,  that 
even  in  the  Upper  Egypt  itself,  it  hailed  and 
rained  almost  all  one  morning,  when  he  was  there 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  that  it  rained  very 
hard  the  night  following;  and  that  on  the  18th 
of  that  month  it  rained  at  Gava  Kieber  in  the 

y 

night,  and  again  after  it  was  day,  and  again  in 
the  evening. 

We  may  understand  by  these  accounts  what 
the  sacred  writer  means  when  he  says,  Egypt 
has  no  rain.  ( Zech.  xiv.  18. ) He  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  qualified  sense  that  Maillet, 
or  rather  the  Abbot  Mascrier,  puts  upon  Pliny; 
in  the  same  qualified  sense  we  must  understand 
Philo;  and  consequently  all  that  is  necessary  to 
understand  by  the  expressions,  There  shall 
be  no  dew  nor  rain,”  is,  that  they  should  not  be 
in  the  usual,  in  the  necessary  quantities.  Such 
a suspension  of  rain  and  dew  was  sufficient  to 
answer  the  chastising  purposes  of  God;  and  an 
absolute  drought  of  three  years’  continuance 
must  surely  have  destroyed  all  the  trees  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  occasioned  a temporary  fa- 
mine; but  no  such  destruction  is  intimated  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Those  prodigious  long  droughts  that  have 
happened  in  Cyprus,  one  of  seventeen  years,  and 
another  of  thirty-six,  must  have  been,  one  would 
think,  of  the  same  kind,  not  such  favourable 
seasons  of  rain  as  they  often  enjoy,  when  they 
have  a prodigious  plenty  of  corn,  but  however 
not  a total  suspension.  Yet  a late  traveller, 
speaking  of  these  celebrated  droughts  says,  no 
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rain  fell  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years;"  had 
this  been;  strictly  speaking,  the  fact,  one 
would  imagine  that  not  only  the  inhabitants 
must  have  quitted  the  island,  which  he  tells  us 
they  did,  hut  almost  every  vegetable  must  have 
perished. 

This  suspension  of  rain  in  the  time  of  Elijah, 
was  for  three  years  and  six  months,  according  to 
the  Apostle  James,  ch.  v.  17.  If  the  rain  was 
only  withheld  three  winters,  it  would,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  hayebeen  a withhold- 
ing rain  for  about  six  months  more  than  the 
three  years  strictly  speaking,  because  the  sum- 
mers of  the  East  are  dry;  it  would  however  have 
been  more  natural  to  have  expressed  it  by  a 
drought  of  three  years;  but  if  the  usual  rains 
were  withheld  four  winters,  and  first  appeared 
late  in  the  spring  after  their  suspension,  there 
would  be  a great  energy  in  this  form  of  speech — 
three  years  and  six  months. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  seems  to  have  supposed  the 
rain  first  returned  in  the  spring.  For  proposing 
this  as  a difficulty,  in  one  of  his  MS.  notes, 
the  Prophet  said.  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not 
• waste , neither  shall  the  cruise  of  oil  fail,  until 
the  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the 
earth;  but  from  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the 
rain  unto  that  of  having  corn,  must  there  not  be 
a considerable  time?  He  answers.  No,  notin 
the  East ; as  soon  as  there  is  rain  there  are  herbs, 
and  other  things  for  food.  This,  though  not 
clearly  expressed,  supposes  the  first  rain  w as  a 

n Egmontand  Heyman,  y.  1.  p.  287. 
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Jate  spring  one,  like  that  at  Sidon,  which  came 
time  enough  to  produce  many  kind  of  fruits  and 
esculent  herbs,  and  to  deliver  from  the  severity 
of  famine.  Farther,  I confess,  I do  not  see  any 
necessity  of  supposing  the  miracle  ceased  the 
moment  the  rain  descended — the  words  might 
mean  no  more,  than  that  the  miraculous  increase 
of  the  meal  and  oil  should  be  continued  until 
the  wants  of  this  widow  of  Sarepta  should  be 
otherwise  supplied,  the  means  of  which  the 
fall  of  rains  was  the  beginning;. 

The  solicitude  of  Ahab  to  find  grass  for  his 
horses  and  mules,  seems  to  be  a stronger  proof 
that  the  first  rain  was  in  spring,  because  that  is 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  wont  to 
put  their  horses  to  grass  ; though  this  is  not  a 
proof  that  is  absolutely  conclusive,  since  in  such 
a time  of  scarcity,  the  want  of  barley  and  straw 
might  oblige  them  to  look  for  moist  food  at  an 
unusual  time. 

Before  I quit  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper farther  to  observe,  that  Ahab’s  directing 
Obadiah  to  search  for  grass,  by  the  brooks  and 
fountains  of  water , agrees  with  Dr.  Russell’s 
account  of  a common  Syrian  summer,  at  which 
time  the  country  is  all  quite  parched  up,  except- 
ing in  those  places  where  there  is  water.0 

Sir  J.  Chardin’s  is  perfectly  similar,  for  his 
remark  on  1 Kings  xviii.  5.  is,  in  every  place 
where  there  is  water  there  is  always  grass  and 

verduie,  for  water  makes  every  thing  grow  in 
the  East.” 


* P.  10. 
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OBSERVATION  XXIV. 

Whirlwinds  often  precede  Rain , and  raise  immense 

Clouds  of  Sand. 

When  rain  does  fall  in  those  countries  it  is 
often  preceded  by  a squall  of  wind.  So  the  in- 
genious Editor  of  the  account  of  the  Ruins  of 
Palmyra,  which  city  is  situated  in  a vast  desert, 
and  from  thence  called  Tadmor  in  the  Desert, p 
tells  us  they  seldom  have  rain  there,  except  at 
the  equinoxes ; that  nothing  could  be  more 
serene  than  the  sky  all  the  time  that  they  were 
there,  ( which  was  about  a fortnight  in  March) 
except  one  afternoon  that  there  was  a small 
shower,  preceded  by  a whirlwind,  which  took 
up  such  quantities  of  sand  from  the  desert  as 
quite  darkened  the  sky. q 

Agreeably  to  this  the  Prophet  Elisha,  when 
in  the  Deserts  with  the  king  of  Israel,  who  was 
marching  with  his  army  against  Moab,  and 
which  was  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  water, 
told  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord , make  this  valley 
full  of  ditches.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye 
shall  not  see  'wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  rain;  yet 
that  valley  shall  he  filled 'with  water,  that  ye  may 
drink,  both  ye,  and  your  cattle,  and  your  beasts, 
2 Kings  iii.  16,  17.  It  was  natural  for  a squall 
to  precede  this  rain,  therefore  he  said,  ye  shall 
not  sec  wind. 

p Taclmor  in  the  Wilderness,  in  2diron.  viii.  4.  q P.  37. 
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The  circumstance  of  the  winds  taking  up 
such  quantities  of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky, 
may  serve  to  explain  that  passage  of  the  sacred 
historian,  which  describes  the  heaven  as  black 
with  winds  as  well  as  clouds,  1 Kings  xviii.  45, 
for  neither  of  these  circumstances,  a squall  pre- 
ceding the  rain,  or  its  raising  great  quantities 
of  dust,  is  peculiar  to  deserts.  Dr.  Russell  speaks 
of  both  as  common  at  Aleppo/  which  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a desert  properly 
speaking,  though  the  country  to  the  eastward 
wears  that  name.*  The  wind’s  prognosticating 
rain  is  also  referred  to  Prov.  xxv.  14,  Whoso 
hoasteth  himself  of  a false  gift , (or  pretends 
he  will  give  a valuable  gift,  and  disappoints  the 
expectation,)  is  like  clouds  and  winds  without 
rain. 


OBSERVATION  XXV. 

t Vhirlwinds  usually  come  from  the  South — Of  the 
Pestilential  Wind  called  Sammiel. 

The  South  seems  to  be  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  Scriptures  suppose  whirlwinds  usu- 
ally arose,  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  they  in- 
variably came  from  that  point  of  the  compass. 

As  Palmyra  was  seated  in  a vast  desert,  it  is 
not  certain  whence  the  whirlwind  came,  men- 
tioned under  the  last  Observation,  since  it  only 
speaks  of  its  taking  up  vast  quantities  of  sand 

r Vol.  i.  Appendix;  p.  13.  s Ibid,  p.  GO. 
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from  the  desert.  It  might  do  that  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  came,  since  a desert  surrounds 
Palmyra.  One  would  however  be  inclined  to 
suppose  the  East  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  side 
which  is  described  as  a vast  waste.1 

Ezekiel  speaks  of  a whirlwind  that  came  from 
the  North,  ch.  i.  4,  hut  this  was  what  appeared 
to  him  in  vision,  and  therefore  might  not  be 
according  to  the  course  of  nature;  however,  his- 
torians inform  us  they  sometimes  really  arise 
from  thence.  So  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre, 
speaking  of  a battle  between  the  Prince  of 
Antioch,  and  Doldequin,  King  of  Damascus, 
attended  by  some  powerful  Turcoman  and  Arab 
warriors,  tells  us,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  fight, 
a most  terrible  whirlwind,  arising  from  the 
North,  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle/  exerting 
its  violence  on  the  ground  in  the  sight  of  all, 
and  in  passing  farther  on,  brought  with  it  such 
a quantity  of  dust,  which  it  had  taken  up,  that 
it  so  filled  the  eyes  of  the  troops  on  both  sides 
as  to  incapacitate  them  from  fighting;  and  at 
length  raising  itself  up,  with  a circular  motion, 
mounted  high  up  into  the  air.”  x 

This  however  is  mentioned  as  a memorable 
and  extraordinary  thing,  the  more  southern  coun- 
tries being,  I apprehend,  much  more  liable  to 
them,  where  according  to  Maillet  they  are  wont 
to  come  from  the  South.  Forgiving  an  account 
of  the  dangers  attending  the  caravans  that  pass 
between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  he  mentions  the 

1 P.  33.  “ Somewhere  not  far  from  Aleppo. 

x Gcsta  Dei,  p.  821. 
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risque  they  run  of  losing  their  way  in  those 
thirsty  deserts ; and  then  adds,  “ The  danger  is 
infinitely  greater,  when  the  South  wind  hap- 
pens to  blow  in  these  deserts.  The  least  mis- 
chief that  it  produces  is  the  making  dry  their 
leather  bottles,  or  goat-skins  tilled  with  water, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  in 
these  journies,  and  by  this  means  depriving 
both  man  and  beast  of  the  only  relief  they  have 
against  its  violent  heats.  This  wind,  which  the 
Arabs  call  poisonous,  stifles  on  the  spot  those 
that  are  unfortunate  enough  to  breathe  in  it: 
so  that  to  guard  against  its  pernicious  effects, 
they  are  obliged  to  throw  themselves  speedily 
on  the  ground,  with  their  face  close  to  these 
burning  sands,  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  to  cover  their  heads  with  some  cloth  or 
carpet,  lest  in  respiration  they  should  suck  in 
that  deadly  quality  which  every  where  attends 
it.  People  ought  even  to  think  themselves  very 
happy  when  this  wind,  which  is  always  besides 
very  violent,  does  not  raise  up  large  quantities 
of  sand  with  a whirling  motion,  which  dark- 
ening the  air,  render  the  guides  incapable  of 
discerning  their  way.  Sometimes  whole  cara- 
vans have  been  buried  by  this  means  under  the 
sand,  with  which  this  wind  is  frequently 
charged.”* 

bet.  deni.  p.  218.  A Turk,  who  had  twice  performed 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  told  me  that  he  had  witnessed 
more  than  once  the  direful  effects  of  this  hot  pestilential 
wind  in  the  Oesartj  he  has  known  all  the  water  dried  out 
of  their  Girbahs  in  an  instant,  by  its  influence.  The 
camels  alone  he  said,  gave  notice  of  its  approach,  by  making 
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This  passage  shews  with  how  much  propriety 
whirlwinds  of  the  South  are  mentioned:  they 


a noise,  and  burying  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  sand. 
When  this  was  observed,  it  was  an  infallible  token  that  this 
desolation  was  at  hand  ; and  those  who  imitated  the  camels 
escaped  suffocation. 

The  intelligent  Mr.  Jackson,  who  performed  what  is 
called  the  journey  overland  from  the  East  Indies  to  Europe, 
in  the  year  1797,  and  published  his  Journal  in  1799,  (8vo. 
Cadell  and  Davies,)  has  given  the  following  particular 
account  of  this  extraordinary  wind.  When  on  the  river 
Tygris,  about  five  days’  journey  from  Bagdad,  on  June  10, 
he  remarks,  c 1 had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
progress  of  the  hot  winds,  called  by  the  natives  Sammiel , 
which  sometimes  prove  very  destructive,  particularly  at 
this  season.  They  are  most  dangerous  between  twelve  and 
three  o’clock,  when  the  atmosphere  is  at  its  greatest  degree 
of  heat.  Their  force  entirely  depends  on  the  surface  over 
which  they  pass.  If  it  be  over  a Desart , where  there  is  no 
vegetation,  they  extend  their  dimensions  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  then  their  progress  is  sometimes  to  windward. 
If  over  grass  or  any  other  vegetation,  they  soon  diminish 
and  lose  much  of  their  force.  If  over  renter , they  lose 
all  their  electrical  force,  and  ascend  ; yet  I have  sometimes 
felt  their  effects  across  the  river  where  it  was  at  least  a 
mile  broad.  An  instance  of  this  happened  here.  Mr. 
Stephens  (a  fellow-traveller)  was  bathing  in  the  river, 
having  on  a pair  of  Turkish  drawers.  On  his  return  from 
the  water,  there  came  a hot  wind  across  the  river  which 
made  his  drawers  and  himself  perfectly  dry  in  an  instant. 
Had  such  a circumstance  been  related  to  him  by  another 
person,  he  declared  he  could  not  have  believed  it.  I was 
present,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  hot  wind;  but  should 
otherwise  have  been  as  incredulous  as  Mr.  Stephens.' 
I3.  81. — This  corroborates  the  relation  I received  from  tha 
Turk. 

! have  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 
mentioned  Isai.  xxxvii.  36,  ivas  occasioned  by  such  a pes- 
tilential blast.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  Angel  (messenger 
or  agent)  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians  one  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thou, 
sand.  Now  this  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  expressly  called  v.  7. 
nn  ranch,  a blast  or  wind , which  in  my  opinion  can  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  manner  in  which  this  passage  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. Edit. 
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are  chiefly  felt  in  the  countries  of  the  South ; 
and  they  commonly  arise  from  that  quarter,  but 
not  always;  being’  sometimes  found  in  countries 
more  to  the  North  than  Judea,  and  not  rising 
from  the  South.  They  show  also  what  is  meant 
by  destruction  coming  as  a whirlwind.  Prov. 
i.  27. 


OBSERVATION  XXVI. 

i 

Effects  of  violent  Rains  on  the  Mud  Buildings  of  the 

East . 

Dr.  Russell  informs  us  that  the  rains  of 
Aleppo  generally  fall  in  the  night,  and  in  very 
heavy  showers. 2 Probably  the  same  observa- 
tion might  be  made  in  Judea,  and  that  the  Pro- 
phet refers  to  it,  when  lie  speaks  of  a Taber- 
nacle for  a shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the 
heat ; and  for  a place  of  refuge,  and  for  a covert 
from  storm  and  from  rain:  Isai.  iv.  6.  (for  a 
refuge  and  a covert  from  storm  and  from  rain  in 

the  night,  I suppose,  if  we  express  the  thought 
at  large. ) 

But  it  is  only  generally,  not  universally  so, 
and  therefore  Josephus  might' justly  mention*  it 
as  a strange,  though  not  an  incredible  circum- 
stance, which  tradition  affirmed  to  he  true,  that 
no  rain  fell  in  the  day-time,  to  beat  off  the 
workmen,  while  the  Temple  was  repairing  in 
tne  time  of  Herod,  hut  ail  in  the  night,  though 
the  doing  it  took  up  a year  and  a half. 

2 Vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  ix.  &c.  * Antiq.  I.  xy.  cap.  11. 
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Of  some  effects  that  frequently  follow  the 
violence  of  the  rains,b  and  are  explanatory  of 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Shaw  lias  given 
the  following  account  :0 

“ When  I was  at  Tozer,  A.  D.  1727,  we  had 
a small  drizzling  shower,  that  continued  for 
the  space  of  two  hours;  and  so  little  provision 
was  made  against  accidents  of  this  kind,  that 
several  of  the  houses,  which  arc  built  only  with 
palm-branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun, 
( corresponding  perhaps  to,  and  explanatory  of 
the  untempered  mortar.  Ezek.  xiii.  11 .)  fell 
down  bv  imbibing:  the  moisture  of  the  shower. 
Nay,  provided  the  drops  had  been  either  larger, 
or  the  shower  of  a longer  continuance,  or  over- 
flowing, in  the  Prophet’s  expression,  the  whole 
city  would  have  undoubtedly  dissolved  and 
dropt  to  pieces.  The  like  also,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  might  have  happened  on  the 
same  occasion,  even  to  such  of  the  Egyptian 
PJJ  ramids  as  are  made  of  brick : the  composi- 
tion whereof,  being  only  a mixture  of  clay, 
mud,  and  straw,  ( Exod.  v.  7.)  slightly  blended 
and  kneaded  together,  and  afterwards  baked  in 
the  sun,  would  have  made  as  little  resistance. 
The  straw  which  keeps  these  bricks  together,, 
and  still  preserves  its  original  colour,  seems  to 
be  a proof  that  these  bricks  were  never  burnt 
or  made  in  kilns.” 


b The  washing  clown  their  buildings. 


c P.  136. 
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OBSERVATION  XXVI I. 

Of  cold  and  hot  Winds. 

Our  translators  were  at  a loss  how  to  render 
Prov.  xxv.  23  ; they  could  not  tell  whether 
Solomon  spoke  of  the  North  'wind  as  driving 
away  rain,  or  bringing  it  forth,  and  therefore 
put  one  sense  in  the  text,  and  the  other  in  the 
margin.  I have  observed  nothing  decisive  as 
to  this  point  in  the  books  of  travels  which  I 
have  perused,  and  indeed  very  little  more  re- 
lating to  the  winds,  excepting  the  violent  heat 
they  sometimes  bring  with  them  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

At  Aleppo,  “the  coldest  winds  in  the  winter 
are  those  that  blow  from  between  the  North- 
west and  the  East,  and  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  the  last-mentioned  point,  the  colder 
they  are  during  the  winter,  and  part  of  the 
spring.  But  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  end  of  September,  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  very  same  points,  bring  with  them  a degree 
and  kind  of  heat  which  one  would  imagine 
came  out  of  an  oven,  and  which,  when  it  blows 
hard,  will  affect  metals  within  the  houses,  such 
as  locks  of  room-doors,  nearly  as  much  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  water  kept  in  jars  is 
much  cooler  at  this  time,  than  when  a cool 
westerly  wind  blows.  Li  these  seasons,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  shut  all  the  doors  and  win- 
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dow's,  for  though  these  winds  do  not  kill  as  the 
Sumyel  (which  are  much  of  the  same  nature) 
do  in  the  desert,  yet  they  are  extremely  trou- 
blesome, causing  a langour  and  difficulty  of 
respiration  to  most  people,” d &c. 

There  is  a visible  opposition  between  this  ac- 
count of  the  hot  winds,  as  to  their  direction,  and 
those  words  of  our  Lord,'  When  ye  sec  the  So  uth 
wind  bloxVj  ye  say , there  will  he  heat,  and  it 
cometh  to  pass:  they  are  both,  however,  just ; 
for  Cornelius  le  Bruyir  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  at  Rama,  there  was,  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, a south-east  wind,  which,  coming  from 
the  desert  beyond  Jordan,  caused  a great  heat, 
and  that  this  continued  some  days.  The  nice- 
ness  of  Russell’s  observations  will  not  allow  us 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  says  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  hot  winds  at  Aleppo  ; nor  can  we 
doubt  of  their  direction  being  from  the  South 
in  Judea  ; this  is  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the 
different  situations  of  these  places.  In  com- 
mon, the  direction  of  the  wind  which  brine's 
these  great  heats  is  the  same  as  le  Bruyn  ob- 
served it  in  Judea.  They  are  southerly  winds 
in  Barbary8  and  Egypt11  that  bring  heat. 

This  observation  of  Russell,  (to  indulge 
myself  in  something  of  a digression  from  the 
great  design  of  these  papers,  which  is  to  illus- 
trate the  Scriptures, ) * concerning  the  great 

d Russell,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,67.  A gentleman  who  lived  long 
iu  the  East,  gives  rather  a different  account.  “I  was  at 
Madras  many  years  where  this  wind  prevails  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, and  the  effect  it  always  had  on  me,  was  extremely 
pleasant — I was  always  better  in  health.”  Edit. 

c Lukexii.  55.  1 Tome 2,  p.  152. 

« Dr.  Shaw,  p.  134.  ,h  Maillet  Let.  11.  p.  110. 
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coolness  of  water  kept  in  jars  when  these  hot 
winds  blow,  than  in  the  time  of  a cool  westerly 
wind,  very  much  takes  otf  from  the  seeming 
incredibility  of  the  account  Josephus  gives  us 
of  the  water  of  Jericho,1  which  drawn,  he 
says,  before  sun-rise,  grows  colder  upon  being 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  assumes  the  contrary 
quality  to  that  of  the  circumambient  air  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  is  comfortably  warm  in 
winter.  The  Editors  of  Josephus  have  men- 
tioned nothing  of  this  kind  in  their  notes  on 
that  noble  author.  Dr.  Russell’s  account  pos- 
sibly may  be  of  use  to  his  future  publishers.1" 

I cannot  help  adding,  though  it  is  a still 
greater  digression,  that  surely  this  phenomenon 
at  Aleppo  deserves  a very  nice  enquiry.  A 
temporary  thermometer  may  be  made  with 
water,  as  well  as  spirit  of  wine  or  quicksilver, 
and  metalline  instruments  have  been  made  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  : if,  then, 
water  is  colder  at  the  time  these  hot  winds 
blow  than  when  there  is  a cool  westerly  wind, 
and  consequently  is  lessened  in  its  bulk,  and 
metal  is  more  heated,  and  consequently  more 
expanded ; a very  great  difference  must  ap- 
pear between  a water  and  a metalline  measurer 

1 De  Bello  Jud.  1.  4.  c.  8. 

J his  coolness  of  the  water,  In  this  extraordinary  pre- 
valence of  heat,  is  without  difficulty  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  evaporation . Edit. 

On  the  same  principle,  says  Dr.  Pat.  Russell,  (Notes  to 
his  brother’s  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  3G0,)  wine  is 
cooled  by  wrapping  a wet  cloth  round  the  bottle,  and  then 
hanging  it  up  at  the  tent  door  in  the  summer.  Provided 
the  cloth  be  kept  constantly  wet,  the  operation  will  be 

more  speedily  completed  by  suspending  the  bottle  in  the 
sun.  Edit. 
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of  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold : and  the  as- 
certaining these  differences,  and  the  drawing 
proper  consequences  from  these  observations, 
in  a agreeably  employ  a virtuoso,  and  lead  to 
valuable  discoveries. 

OBSERVATION  XXVIII. 

Farther  Particulars  of  the  hot , suffocating  Winds , 

These  hot  winds  are  not  deadly  at  Aleppo, 
as  they  arc  in  the  desert,  but  Dr.  Russell  gives 
us  to  understand  they  are  troublesome  enough, 
and  oblige  people  to  shut  themselves  up.  They 
are  very  incommoding  and  suftocating  in  Bar- 
bary  and  Egypt  too.  1 Le  Bruyn  is  as  unhap- 
pily reserved  as  to  his  observations  on  the 
weather  of  Judea,  as  he  is  tediously  exact  in 
things  of  that  kind  elsewhere,  which  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  he  spent  a much  longer  time 
there  than  most  travellers  do,  and  that  expe- 
rience must  settle  the  sense  of  many  passages  of 
Scripture  of  this  sort,  criticising  being  very 
unequal  to  the  task:  however,  he  sufficiently 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  heat  was  vio- 
lent, and  consequentl  y disagreeable. 

What  a different  interpretation  from  that  of 
many  critics  will  this  oblige  us  to  put  upon  Cant, 
iv.  16  ? Manv  of  them',  among  whom  is  the 
very  learned  Bochart,  suppose  the  meaning  of 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  to  be.  Depart,  O North 
'wind,  and  come  thou  South  ! pn  ’sroi 

1 See  Shaw  and  Maillet  in  the  pages  referred  to  under  the 
last  observations,  and  Egmont  and  Iley man,  v.  ii,  p.  62. 
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urcc  tsaphd n oo  hoee  teeman.  Jeromm  was  ancient- 
ly of  the  same  opinion,  and  calls  the  North  w ind, 
Vcntus  durrissimus,  the  most  nipping,  pinching, 
unpleasant  wind.  Some  modern  critics  say  this, 
and  much  more,  to  support  their  interpretation. 
Sanctius/  in  particular,  affirms  that  the  South 
wind  is  warm  and  humid,  which  by  its  gentle 
heat  clothes  the  trees  with  leaves;  and  sup- 
posing that  it  might  be  objected  to  him,  that 
A/irgil  speaks  of  the  South  wind  as  destructive 
to  flowers,  he  gravely  answers,  that  the  South 
wind  may  be  destructive  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  stormy  in  Africa,  yet  placid  and  healthful 
in  Palestine,  because  it  blows  from  the  sea, 
from  whence  it  acquires  an  humid  warmth  and 
soitness.  Winds  of  the  same  direction,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  may  undoubtedly  produce 
different,  nay,  contrary  effects,  but  there  is 
not  the  least  ground  for  the  notion  of  Sanctius. 
The  South  wind  in  Judea  can  hardly  be  said 
to  blowr  from  the  sea;  in  Italy  it  certainly  does, 
yet  is  destructive.  Le  Bruyn  describes  it  from 
experience  as  producing  great  heat,  not  the 
gentle  warmth  of  Sanctius.  If  then  the  South 
winds  of  that  country  were  as  troublesome  as 
they  are  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  and  as  the 
winds  from  the  Desert  are  at  Aleppo,  which 
it  seems  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  South 
winds  of  Judea  ; or  if  they  were  only  very  hot. 
as  le  Biuy n certainly  found  them  to  be  in 
October,  would  the  Spouse  have  desired  the 
dSorth  wind  to  depart,  and  the  South  wind  to 
In  Coin,  in  Ezcch.  c.  40. 


n Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc. 
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blow  in  the  time  of  fruit,  that  is,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  as  these  authors  imagine  ? It  can- 
not he.  The  contrary,  I make  no  doubt,  i9 
the  true  meaning  of  her  words,  though  I do 
not  know  that  any  critic  has  understood  them 
so,  all  acquiescing  in  the  preceding  interpreta- 
tion ; or  the  notion  that  both  are  desired,  which 
is,  in  one  view,  still  more  insupportable — de- 
siring a sultry,  suffocating  wind  to  blow,  and 
this  after  having,  with  the  same  breath,  wished 
for  a wind  from  the  opposite  quarter. 

None,  I presume,  will  deny  the  first  verb, 
uree,  may  signify,  awake , or  arise , O 
North  wind  ! all  the  hesitation  must  be  about 
the  second,  and  come  'NO  boee,  thou  South  ! 
which,  I suppose,  signifies  enter  into  thy  repo- 
sitories, That  NX’  yatza  and  nd  bo,  with  their 
derivatives,  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
we  may  learn  from  2 Sam.  iii.  25;  yatza  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  causing  the  wind  to 
blow  , Ps.  cxxxv.  7,  Jer.  x.  13,  eh.  li.  16,  con- 
quently  the  word  bo  should  signify  the  direct 
contrary,  that  is,  its  ceasing  to  blow,  or  its 
entering  into  its  repository;  just  as  yatza  is 
used  to  express  the  rising  of  the  sun,  its  coming 
out  of  its  chamber,  Ps,  xix,  and  bo,  its  setting 
or  entering  into  it,  Deut.  xi.  30,  Josh.  i.  4, 
And  so  the  true  explanation  of  these  words 
will  be,  Arise,  O North  wind  ! ( and  retire, 
thou  South  ! ) blow  upon  my  garden,  let  the 
spices  thereof  flow  forth,  that  my  Beloved  may 
come  into  his  garden,  invited  by  the  coolness 
and  fragrance  of  the  air,  and  may  eat  his 
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pleasant  fruits  ; for  if  the  South  wind  blows , 
the  excessive  heat  will  forbid  his  taking  the  air , 
and  oblige  him  to  shut  close  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  his  apartments.0 


OBSERVATION  XXIX. 

Frequent  Lightnings  in  Autumn  at  Aleppo. 

Dr.  Russell,  in  his  description  of  the  wea- 
ther at  Aleppo  in  September  tells  us/  that  sel- 
dom a night  passes  without  much  lightning  in 
the  North-west  quarter,  hut  not  attended  with 
thunder,  and  when  this  lightning  appears  in 
the  West  or  South-west  points,  it  is  a sure  sign 
of  the  approaching  rain,  which  is  often  fol- 
lowed with  thunder.  This  last  clause,  which 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  is  afterwards  explained 
in  his  more  enlarged  account  of  the  weather 
of  the  year  1746,  when  he  tells  us,  that  though 
it  began  to  be  cloudy  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  continued  so  for  a few  days,  and  even 
thundered,  yet  no  rain  fell  until  the  lltli, 
which  shows  that  his  meaning  was,  that  the 
lightning  in  the  W est  or  South-west  points, 
which  is  often  followed  with  thunder,  is  a sure 
sign  of  the  approach  of  rain.  I have  before 
mentioned,  that  a squall  of  wind,  and  clouds 
of  dust,  are  the  usual  fore-runners  of  these 

After  having  added  the  words  of  the  original  text,  I 
leave  this  criticism  as  I found  it,  without  pretending  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  has  very  fair  pretensions  to  credit.  Edit. 
p Vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
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first  rains.  Most  of  these  things  are  taken 
notice  of  in  Ps.cxxxv.  7,  Jer.  x.  13,  eh.  li.  16, 
and  serve  to  illustrate  them.  Russell’s  account 
determines,  I think,  that  the  ZD'&vinesiim,  which 
our  translators  render  vapours , must  mean,  as 
they  elsewhere  translate  the  word,  clouds.  It 
shows  that  God  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain, 
they,  in  the  West  and  South-west  points,  being 
at  Aleppo  the  sure  prognostics  of  rain.  The 
squalls  of  wind  bring  on  these  refreshing 
showers,  and  are  therefore  precious  things  of 
the  treasuries  of  God,  and  when  he  thunders, 
it  is  the  noise  of  waters  in  the  heavens.  How 
graphically  do  the  Prophets  describe  the 
autumnal  rains,  which  God  brings  on  the 
earth  after  the  drought  of  summer,  and  how 
much  greater  energy  appears  in  these  words, 
after  we  have  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
weather  in  the  East,  than  before  ! 


OBSERVATION  XXX. 

Extracts  from  curious  Calendars , shelving  the  Times 
when  different  Fruits  ripen. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  country  about 
Jerusalem  is  several  degrees  to  the  South  of 
Aleppo  and  Algiers,  and  a difference  not  much 
greater,  in  point  of  latitude,  has  sometimes 
made  a surprizing  diflerence  as  to  the  ripening 
of  vegetable  productions,9  yet  they  seem  to 

f 1 could  not  help  being  surprized  at  finding  so  great 
difference  between  the  climates  of  Spain  and  Italy  ; for  those 
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pass  through  their  respective  gradations  at 
much  the  same  time  in  all  these  three  places,  as 
appears  by  comparing  the  accounts  that  are 
given  us  of  Aleppo  and  Algiers,  with  the  fol- 
lowing* specimen  relating  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  trees  are  represented  by  Albertus  Aquen- 
sis,  as  hut  just  grown  green  at  Jerusalem  in 
March.  Gesta  Dei  per  Fr.  309. 

And  at  Aleppo,  according  to  Russell,  their 
leafless  state  continues  no  longer  than  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March. 

According  to  Raimond  de  Agiles,  though  a 
considerable  part  of  the  harvest  was  got  in  at 
Ramula,  or  Ramah,  as  it  is  now  called,  yet 
not  all,  when  the  Croisade  army  (in  which  lie 
was)  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  May,  or  be- 
ginning of  June,  Gesta  Dei,  &c.  p.  173.  In 
like  manner  Fulcherius  Carnotensis  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  harvest  at  Ramula  was 
ripe,  but  not  gathered  in,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  A.  D.  1102,  pp.  413,  1017/ 

vegetable  productions  we  had  some  time  ago  seen  ripe  in 
Spain,  (about  Cadiz,)  as  pease  and  beans,  lor  instance, 
were  here  (about  Leghorn)  now  in  blossom.  We  were, 
indeed,  told  that  this  was  something  extraordinary,  and 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  last  winter.”  Egmont  and 
Heyman’s  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

r It  is  supposed  in  the  Scripture,  that  the  barley  harvest 
was  earlier  than  the  wheat;  it  is  so,  it  seems,  at  this  day  : 
for  Hasselquist  found  the  people  carrying  home  barley  the 
second  of  May,  N.  S.  in  the  country  between  Aera  and 
Nazareth,  it  ripening  there  about  that  time,  p.  153  ; but 
he  found  the  wheat  was  not  ripe  the  fourteenth  of  May  j 
for  travelling  that  day  in  the  road  from  A era  to  Seide,  he 
saw  a shepherd  eating  for  his  dinner  half-ripe  cars  of  wheat, 
after  they  were  roasted,  w ith  which  Hasselquist  himself  w as 
also  treated  by  him,  p.  166.  The  wheat,  then,  is  several 
days  later  than  the  barley. 
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And  in  Barbary,  Sliaw  tells  us,  harvest- 
time  is  in  like  manner  in  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June,  p.  137  ; hut  at  Aleppo  it 
appears  to  be  rather  sooner,  being  general lv 
over  by  the  20th  of  May,  Russell,  p.  G5. 

The  middle  of  March  was  found  to  he  the 
earliest  time  for  beans  near  Tripoly  (about  half 
way  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem. ) Gesta  Dei, 
&c.  p.  26.* 

And  beans  are  usually  full-podded  in  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March, , in  Barbary.  Shaw,  p.  140. 

If  St.  Jerom  may  be  believed,  the  vintage 
in  Judea  is  not  till  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  October.  Com.  in  Amos,  c.  4. 

The  vintage  at  Aleppo  begins  as  soon,  lasting 
from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  same  day  of 
November,  according  to  Egmont  and  Hey  man, 
v.  ii.  p.  348.  So  Shaw  says,  the  grape  begins 
to  ripen  in  Barbary  the  latter  end  of  July/  and 
is  ready  for  the  vintage  in  September,  p.  146. 

s “ This,”  says  Dr.  Russell,  in  a MS.  note,  u is  earlier 
than  at  Aleppo.” 

1 The  account  of  Albertus  Aquensis,  (Gesta  Dei,  p. 
176,)  may  be  understood  so  as  not  to  contradict  this  re- 
presentation. The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Croisade 
army,  in  1099,  is  said  to  have  been  begun  June  the  7th, 
and  to  have  ended  July  the  15th,  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  750,  and 
752,)  consequently  before  grapes  ripen,  according  to  what 
happens  in  Barbary;  yet  Albertus  Aquensis,  complaining 
of  the  great  want  of  water  among  the  besiegers  in  the 
above-mentioned  page,  observes,  there  was  always  there 
a great  plenty  of  grapes  and  of  wine  among  the  chiefs,  and 
those  that  had  money.  But  then  those  grapes  might  not  be 
such  as  grew  in  that  country:  in  a succeeding  place  (p.285) 
the  same  writer  tells  us,  that  pomegranates,  wine,  and  other 
refreshments  were  sent  to  this  siege  from  Cyprus  by  way  of 
present,  and  if  by  way  of  present,  they  might  be  carried 
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And  we  must  be  content  to  make  our  estimate 
accordingly,  and  consider  the  accounts  ot 
Aleppo  and  Algiers  as  nearly  descriptive  ol 
what  happens  in  the  Holy  Land,  until  a more 
particular  and  accurate  description  ot  it  shall 
be  given  us  by  some  curious  observer." 

I will  only  add  here,  that  if  fruits  ripen  at 
Aleppo,  Jerusalem,  and  in  Barbary,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  have  been  the  latter  end 
of  July,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  August, 
that  the  Spies  were  sent  out  by  Moses  to  search 
the  Promised  Land. 

For  Moses  tells  us,  the  time  of  giving  them 
their  instructions  was  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 

from  thence  for  sale  too.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
pomegranates  ripen  not  in  Barbary  till  August,  p.  145, 
which  is  later  than  the  time  grapes  begin  to  be  fit  to  be  eat 
there;  consequently  the  country  that  could  send  ripe  pome- 
granates to  that  siege  could  send  ripe  grapes,  though  the 
grapes  about  Jerusalem  might  not  be  at  that  time  sufficiently 
ripe.  And,  indeed,  had  these  ripe  grapes  been  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land,  the  common  soldiers  would  have  seized 
them  for  their  own  use:  they  would  not  have  been  tasted 
only  by  the  wealthy. 

u From  a MS.  calendar,  kept  at  Sheeraz  by  an  European 
gentleman,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  extract  the  following 
short  notes : — 

“ June  1,  1787.  Apricots , cherries,  apples,  green  gages, 
and  plumbs  came  into  season. — Do.  19.  Music  melons  came 
into  season. — July  Gth.  Black  grapes  came  into  season. — 
9th.  Pears  came  into  season. — 1 Jth.  White  grapes  and 
water  melons  came  into  season. — 18th.  The  Arline  plumb 
came  into  season. — ‘20th.  Apricots , apples , and  cherries , 
gone  out  of  season. — <22d.  Figs  came  into  season. — August 
Gth.  Peaches , and  the  small  white  grape  called  Askerie , 
came  into  season. — September  Gth.  Pomegranates  came  into 
season. — 10th.  Quinces , and  the  large  red  grape , called 
Sahibi , came  into  season. — October  4th.  The  large  pear , 
called  Abbasi , came  into  season. — 7th.  Walnuts  came  into 
season.”  These  are  all  the  remarks  I find  in  this  calendar 
relative  to  the  productions  of  this  country.  Edit. 
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grapes.  Numb.  xiii.  20.  At  forty  days’  end 
they  returned,  and  brought  with  them  a large 
bunch  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  v.  23, 
25.  The  three  sorts  of  fruits,  then,  are  con- 
temporaries, and  grapes  continue  in  perfection 
after  they  begin  to  ripen.  All  this  agrees  with 
Dr.  Shaw’s  account,  who  tells  us,  grapes  be- 
gin to  ripen  in  Barbary  the  latter  end  of  July, 
and  are  ready  for  the  vintage  in  September  ; 
that  the  kerinez,  or  kermouse,  the  fig  properly 
so  called,  which  they  preserve  and  make  up 
into  cakes,  (consequently  that  which  is  most 
useful  for  food,)  is  rarely  ripe  before  August; 
and  that  the  month  of  August  produces  the' 
first  pomegranates/  They  received  their  orders 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  returned 
about  the  middle  of  September  ; and  their  ob- 

4 

servations  concerning  the  fatness  of  the  land 
must  have  related  to  the  wine,  figs,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  country,  rather  than  to  the  corn, 
which  had  been  long  gathered  in,  and  lay  con- 
cealed in  secret  repositories. 
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The  first,  or  early  Rains , fall  at  different  Times  in 
Judea ) in  Barbary , and  at  Aleppo. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  the  circum- 
stances of  the  weather  in  all  these  three  places 
are  exactly  alike.  I have  already  remarked  one 
difference  relating  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 

x Tom.  i.  part  3.  § 2. 
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first  rains  in  autumn.  Dr. Shaw  informing  us,  that 
they  do  not  fall  in  the  Holy  Land  in  an  usual  way 
until  about  the  beginning  of  November  ; where- 
as in  Barbary  they  often  fall  in  September,  a$ 
they  also  commonly  do,  according  to  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, at  Aleppo. 

If  this  account  concerning  the  Holy  Land  be 
just,  it  is  visible  that  the  intention  of  Solomon 
in  Eccles.  xi.  2,  Give  a 'portion  to  seven , and 
also  to  eight , &c.  could  not  be,  give  a good 
portion  of  tliy  seed  to  thy  field  in  the  month 
Tisri,  &c.  ;y  since  as  Tisri  answers  to  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  first  part  of  October, 
and  they  do  not  even  begin  to  plough  till  after 
the  rains,2  a good  portion  of  their  seed  could 
not,  in  common,  be  given  to  the  fields  of  Judea 
in  Tisri,  nor  indeed  any  at  all,  the  sowing  of 
the  earliest  wheat  not  being  till  the  middle  of 
October  at  Aleppo  or  Algiers,  which  yet  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  supposes.  But  this  expla- 
nation may  perhaps  point  out  the  country  of 
the  Paraphrast.  Were  remarks  to  be  made 
with  accuracy  on  the  weather  of  those  eastern 
countries  in  which  the  Jews  anciently  resided, 
and  on  their  agriculture,  &c.  it  would  serve  to 
explain  many  passages  in  their  old  books,  and 
perhaps  determine  the  countries  where  such 
and  such  books  were  written,  or  such  and  such 
decisions  given.  Every  body  must  be  sensible, 
very  curious  observations  might  be  made  on 
this  subject;  but  I shall  only  remark,  that,  -on 
y See  Lightfoot,  v.  ii.  p.  511. 

2 Shaw,  p.  127.  Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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account  of  these  differences,,  these  writings  are 
very  insufficient  to  determine  points  of  this 
kind,  of  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  given  a very 
ample  and  convincing  proof. 


OBSERVATION  XXXII. 

Application  of  the  foregoing  Particulars  for  the 
Explanation  of  various  Texts . 

Observations  of  this  kind  may  also  be  re- 
quisite  to  explain  some  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  speak  of  the  weather  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  that  of  Judea,  and  should  be  added 
as  a kind  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing  articles. 
Thus  Jacob  complains  of  the  drought  in  the 
day-time  in  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  frost  of 
the  nights  there  : and  accordingly  Rauwolff, 
speaking  of  his  going  down  the  Euphrates, 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  wont  to 
wrap  himself  up  in  a frize  coat  in  the  night- 
time, to  keep  himself  from  the  frost  and  dew, 
which  are  very  frequent  and  violent  there;1 
the  heat,  or  drought  of  the  day,  might  well  be 
equally  complained  of  by  Jacob,  for  Thevenot 
tells  us,b  that  when  he  travelled  in  this  country 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  heat  was  so  excessive, 
that  though  he  wore  upon  his  head  a great 
black  handkerchief  which  be  could  see  through, 
after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  people  when 
they  travel,  yet  he  had  man}r  times  his  forehead 

3 Ray’s  Travels,  p.  155,  15G.  b Part  ii.  p.  52. 
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so  scorched  as  to  swell  exceedingly,  and  so  as 
to  have  the  skin  come  off,  and  that  his  hands 
also  were  continually  scorched.  In  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night. 
Gen.  xxxi.  40. c 

The  sixth  vol.  of  MS.  C.  enables  me  to  give 
my  readers  an  addition  to  this  observation, 
which  is  too  curious  to  be  suppressed. 

“ This  passage  (he  is  speaking  of  Gen.  xxxi. 
40,)  is  one  of  those  many  places  of  Scripture, 
which  show  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
nature  of  those  countries,  which  served  as  the 
theatre  to  all  the  transactions  there  recounted. 
For  in  Europe  the  days  and  nights  resemble 
each  other,  with  respect  to  the  qualities'  of 
heat  and  cold ; but  it  is  quite  otherwise  in 
the  East.  In  the  Lower  Asia,  in  particular, 
the  day  is  always  hot,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon,  no  cold  is 
felt,  in  the  depth  of  winter  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  height  of  summer  the  nights 
are  as  cold  as  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  March. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  Persia  and  Turkey 
they  always  make  use  of  furred  habits  in  the 
country,  such  only  being  sufficient  to  resist  the 
cold  of  the  nights.  I have  travelled  in  Arabia, 
and  in  Mesopotamia  ( the  theatre  of  the  adven- 
tures ot  Jacob,)  both  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
and  have  found  the  truth  of  w hat  the  Patriarch 

It  w as  no  wonder  that  Thevonot  felt  all  this  inconve- 
nience, from  the  hare  circumstance  ot  his  wearing  a black 
turban  or  head-dress,  no  matter  how  thin;  all  dark  colours 
strongly  absorb  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  all  light  colours 
rc/lect  them.  Edit, 

VOL.  I.  t 
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said.  That  he  was  scorched  with  heat  in  the  day, 
and  stiffened  with  cold  in  the  night.  This  con- 
trariety in  the  qualities  of  the  air  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  extremely  great  in  some  places, 
and  not  conceivable  by  those  that  have  not  seen 
it : one  would  imagine  they  had  passed  in  a 
moment  from  the  violent  heats  of  summer  to 
the  depth  of  winter.  Thus  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  temper  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  the  coolness  of 
the  nights,  without  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  East  would  be  barren,  and  a desert : the 
earth  could  not  produce  any  thing. ” And  then 
after  some  reflections  on  the  temperature  of  the 
countries  under,  or  near  the  line,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Batavia ; the  agreeableness  of  that 
country  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Dutch,  who 
transplanted  themselves  thither  from  a northern 
climate ; and  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  of 
Europe  ; he  closes  with  observing,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  this  contrariety  of  the 
eastern  days  and  nights  in  his  xxxvi.  cli.  v.  30 * 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  did  not  think  proper 
to  pass  over  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia, 
on  account  of  the  brutality  of  the  officer  who 
commanded  at  Beer,  observed  the  like  differ- 
ence between  the  days  and  nights  on  the  Syrian 
side  of  the  Euphrates : for  lie  tells  us,e  In 
this  country  we  always  found  the  mornings 
cold,  and  the  day  scorching  hot.”  There  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  second  particular,  but 
it  is  natural  to  be  surprised  at  the  first,  since 
this  journey  from  Aleppo  to  the  Euphrates 

4 Sea  also  Baruch,  ii.  25.  c P.  2U5. 
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commenced  August  17,  1747,  and  ended  the 
last  day  of  that  month.  Cold  mornings  the 
latter  end  of  August  in  the  Deserts  of  Arabia, 
near  the  Euphrates,  appear  strange,  but  arc,  we 
see,  confirmed  by  very  different  authors  : how 
well  founded  then  the  complaint  of  Jacob  ! 

OBSERVATION  XXXIII. 

Time  of  Sheep-shearing  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Signior  Lusignan,  in  the  conversation  I had 
with  him  about  the  Holy  Land,  assured  me,  that 
the  time  of  sheep-shearing  in  that  country  is 
March,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  O.  S.;  which  is  another  proof,  that  they 
are  about  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  forwarder 
in  that  country  than  we  are  in  England,  for  the 
washing  many  of  the  sheep  this  year/  in  the 
village  in  Suftolk  in  which  I am  writing  this, 
preparatory  to  the  shearing  them,  was  the  17th 
of  May. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  Calendar  of 
Nature,  latelypublished,  throws  sheep- shearing 
into  June;  and  though  he  makes  it  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  rural  employments  of  that  month, 
yet  one  of  the  tokens  to  mark  out  the  time, 

given  by  Dyer,  whom  the  Doctor  quotes,  is 
when  the 

Verdant  alder  spreads 

Her  silver  flowers  ; 

which  is  not,  at  least  was  not,  this  year  until 
Hie  middle  of  June,  which  would  make  sheep* 

f 1785. 
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shearing  three  months  earlier  in  the  Holy  Land 
than  it  is  with  us : but  Dyer’s  prescription  is 
not  followed  by  us  as  to  the  time  of  performing 
th  is  operation,  nor,  it  seems,  by  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine. 

The  account  I have  given  of  the  time  of 
sheep-shearing  there,  may  he  confirmed  by  tes- 
timonies of  a different  kind,  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  set  down  here. 

Aristophanes,  the  old  Greek  comic  writer, 
supposes,  that  among  the  economical  uses  to 
he  derived  from  the  appearing  of  certain  birds, 
the  fixing  the  time  proper  for  the  shearing  of 
sheep  is  one,  and  that  the  coming  of  the  kite 
proclaims  its  being  then  the  fit  season.* 

Now  Stillingfleet,  in  some  notes  on  the  Ca- 
lendar of  Theophrastus/  fitted  for  Athens,  in 
the  latitude  37°  25',  observes,  that  “ between 
March  1 1 and  26  the  kite  and  the  nightingale 
appear  (at  Athens,  that  is)  in  the  leafing-season. 
The  appearance  of  the  hawk  is  consonant  to 
what  Aristotle  says,  as  quoted  in  the  preface, 
hut  is  determined  upon  a different  kind  of  tes- 
timony; which  is  a proof  that  this  part  of  the 
Calendar,  at  least,  is  tolerably  well  stated.” 
These  accounts  of  Lusignan  and  Stillingfleet, 
if  admitted,  fix  the  time  of  the  year  when  Jacob 
set  out  upon  his  return  from  Padan-Aram  to 
his  father  Isaac,  Gen.  xxxi.  19;  when  Judah  co- 
habited with  his  daughter-in-law,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
12,  &c.  at  which  time  of  the  year,  according  to 

g Stillingflcet’s  Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  237. 

* Ibid.  p.  32 1. 
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Dr.  Russell,  they  are  wont  to  kill  their  kids 
about  Aleppo,  1 agreeable  to  the  proposal  made 
by  him  to  send  her  a kid  from  the  flock,  v.  17. 

In  like  manner  circumstances  determine, 
that  it  was  in  the  spring  that  the  sheep  oi  IN  a- 
bal  were  shorn,  I Sam.  xxv.  2,  for,  among 
other  things  carried  by  Abigail  to  David  for  a 
present,  mention  is  made  ot  live  measures  of 
parched  corn,  v.  18;  but  we  know  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  time  of  their 
using  parched  corn  was  wont  to  be,  when  it 
was  full  grown,  but  not  ripe,  Ley.  xxiii.  14, 
Ruth  ii.  14.  2 Sam.  xvii.  28.  This  observa- 

tion may  be  of  some  use  in  settling  the  chro- 
nology of  David’s  wandering  up  and  down  in 
the  deserts,  when  forced  to  fly  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  Saul. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  in  this  affair 
of  Nabal,  which  should  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  that  is,  that  his  sheep  seem  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  feed,  some  time 
before  the  season  of  sheep-sliearing  came  on, 
and  that  they  were  there  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  This  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  7th, 
and  the  1 5th  and  16th  verses:  Thy  shepherds , 
which  were  with  us,  we  hurt  them  not,  neither 
was  there  ought  missing  to  them,  all  the  while 

they  were  at  Carmel The  men  were  very 

good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt,  neither 
missed  we  any  thing , as  long  as  we  were  con- 
versant with  them , when  we  were  in  the  fields. 

1 Besides  the  milk  of  the  goats,  their  kids  add  some  part 
to  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  a few  being  killed  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  History  of  Aleppo,  Vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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They  were  a wall  unto  us,  both  by  night  and 
day,  all  the  while  we  were  with  them  keeping 
the  sheep . It  would  be  happy  if  some  curious 
observer  would  give  the  world  an  accurate 
economical  calendar  for  the  Holy  land,  as  things 
are  now  conducted  among  them.  As  nothing 
of  that  sort  has  been  published,  that  I know 
of,  I must  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
in  Sweden,  where  the  sheep  are  housed  in  the 
winter,  they  are  turned  into  the  fields,  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  and  distinct  economical 
calendar  for  that  country,  when  the  white  wag- 
tail appears/  which  happened  above  a month 
before  the  nightingale  returned,1  which  being 
coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  kite, 
marks  out,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  time 
of  sheep-shearing.  But  as  the  climate  of  coun- 
tries in  the  North  of  Europe  differs  so  conside- 
rably from  that  of  Judea,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  turning  sheep  out  into  their  common 
pastures,  after  housing  them  in  the  winter-time, 
and  shearing  them,  may  differ  very  much  in 
different  countries. 

The  sacred  historian  mentions  also  Absalom’s 
celebrating  sheep-shearing  time  with  magnifi- 
cence, but  without  mentioning  any  circum- 
stance that  requires  attention  here. 

But  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  ac- 
counts, ( that  relating  to  Jacob,  who  left  Me- 
sopotamia when  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep ) 
we  may  with  propriety  take  notice  of  the 
acuteness  which  Jacob  shewed,  in  selecting  the 

k Stillingfleet’s  Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  265.  1 P.  267. 
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articles  of  that  present  he  made  Esau.  To 
disengage  himself  from  the  company  of  his 
brother,  and  that  of  his  attendants,  which  gave 
him  a good  deal  of  apprehension,  he  pleaded  not 
only  the  tender  age  of  his  children,  hut  the 
state  of  his  cattle,  which  had,  many  of  them, 
young  by  their  sides,  which,  if  they  were  over- 
driven but  one  day,  would  die.m  Had  he  how- 
ever, made  a present  of  such  cattle  to  Esau, 
Esau  might  have  alleged  the  same  reason  for 
marching  with  the  like  slowness.  He  chose  out 
therefore  such  as  might  make  up  a noble  pre- 
sent, but  not  such  as  were  encumbered  with 
their  young.  No  lambs,  or  kids,  or  calves. 
There  were  indeed  thirty  milch  camels  with 
their  colts,  and  twenty  she-asses,  of  which  ten 
had  foals.  But  it  appears  from  a passage  of 
Sir  John  Chardin, n that  camels  generally  couple 
about  June,  and  continue  in  a pregnant  state 
eleven  or  twelve  months;0  consequently  these 
colts  must  have  been  nine  or  ten  months  old  at 
this  time,  and  therefore  verv  able  to  travel 
much  more  briskly  than  the  lambs  and  kids  of 
that  spring.  The  ten  foals  of  the  twenty  she- 
asses  were  chosen,  I suppose,  with  like  caution, 
though  I have  not  such  determinate  evidence 
to  produce  as  to  their  probable  age. 

,n  Gen.  xxxifi.  13.  n Tom.  2.  pp.  in,  143. 

' P.  28. 
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OBSERVATION  XXXIV. 

Autumnal  Vegetation  in  the  East. 

As  the  weather  and  the  appearances  in  the 
vegetable  w orld,  in  the  spring,  have  been  shew  n 
to  be  much  alike  in  Barbary,  at  Aleppo,  and 
in  the  Holy  Land;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  there  is  the  same  resemblance  as  to 
the  productions  of  autumn,  and  consequently, 
that  w e may  safely  apply  what  may  be  said  of 
one  place  to  either  of  the  other. 

I have  shewn  it  as  to  the  weather  of  the 
autumn  in  some  preceding  Observations,  let  us 
now  proceed  to  the  vegetable  productions. 

Dr.  Russell  tells  us  the  cotton  is  not  gathered 
about  Aleppo  until  October,  O.S.  vol.  i.  p.  7S. 

And  in  1774,  when  a late  traveller  visited 
Judea,  the  cotton  at  Acra,  where  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  entering  into  the  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Land,  was  chiefly  gathered  in  the 
23d  of  October,  at  which  time  he  arrived 
there. 

Rauwolff  found  that  at  the  time  when  the 
cotton  was  tender  and  woolly,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, about  the  middle  of  October,  the  corn, 
which  grew  very  high,  w as  full  ripe,  and  fit  to 
be  cut  down.p  The  same  traveller  found  then 
Indian  millet  in  the  same  place  just  fit  to  be 
cut  down,  and  that  in  some  places  they  had  it 

p hay’s  Travels,  p.  158. 
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in  already. q The  corn  then  and  millet  were 
somewhat  sooner  ripe  than  the  cotton. 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the  fields  about 
Rama  were  very  fruitful,  well  tilled,  and  sown 
with  corn,  cotton,  and  Indian  millet;  and  that 
it  was  harvest-time  when  he  was  there  (which 
was  the  middle  of  September ) a great  officer 
being  there  to  gather  a great  quantity  of  corn 
to  send  to  Joppa,  to  go  by  sea  to  Constanti- 
nople/ where  there  was  then  a scarcity.5  But, 
according  to  him,  all  the  corn1  was  not  in  by 
the  end  of  the  month. u 

When  Rauwolff  found  the  Turkey  wheat 
and  Indian  millet  fully  ripe  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euph  rates,  he  found  the  Indian  musk-melon 
still  continued  in  season,  and  in  great  quan- 
tities." 

In  like  manner  he  found  them  growing  in  the 
Holy  Land,  in  great  quantities,  very  pleasant, 
and  well  tasted,  chiefly  those  that  were  red 
within,  when  the  Turkey  corn  and  Indian  millet 
began  to  be  ripe  there.7 

Russell  tells  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
trees  about  Aleppo  retain  their  leaves  until  the 
beginning  of  December.  Vol.  i.  p.  79. 

And  in  1774,  some  of  the  fruit-trees  had  be- 
gun to  drop  their  leaves  when  that  late  visitor 
of  the  Holy  Land  left  Joppa,  which  must  have 
been  towards  the  close  of  November,  as  he  did 


q P.161.  r P.229.  5 P.  227. 

1 Which  corn  appears  to  have  been  the  Indian  or  Turkey 
wheat,  our  kind  of  wheat  being  reaped  in  the  East  much 
sooner.  4 

UP.  319. 
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not  leave  Jerusalem  until  the  19th  of  that 
month,  N.S.,  and  arrived  in  Egypt  on  the  2d 
of  December,  but  the  olive  and  fig-trees  were 
not  then  on  the  decline. 


OBSERVATION  XXXV. 

Intensely  cold  Winds  and  abundance  of  Snow  on 
Mount  Lib  anus  y in  the  Spring. 

When  Trachonitis  was  a part  of  the  Jewish 
country,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,2  (if  it  did  not  come  within  the 
original  bounds  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ) 
it  must  have  been  a very  different  country  from 
the  South  of  Judea  in  point  of  heat.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  happens  to  other  countries,  and 
onlv  makes  the  multiplication  of  meteorological 
observations  and  economical  calendars  necessary, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  districts, 
in  order  to  have  a just  idea  of  the  whole. 

Thus  de  la  Valle,  having  passed  over  Jordan, 
at  that  time  called  Jacob’s  Bridge,  and  tra- 
velling in  the  country  of  Trachonitis,  which 
was  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  he  found 
that  Mount  Libanus  was  not  far  off,  and  that 
from  thence  came  a wind  so  vehement  and  so 
cold,  with  such  an  abundance  of  snow,  that 
though  we  were  in  a manner  buried  in  our 

z Lukeiii.  1.  Herod  being  Tetrarch  o f Galilee , and  his 
brother  Philip  Tetrarch  of  Ilurea,  and  of  the  region  of. 
Trachonitis . 
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quilted  coverlets,,  yet  it  was  sensibly  felt  all 
night,  and  was  very  disagreeable.”1 

When  I add,  that  it  appears  that  this  dis- 
agreeable night  was  that  between  the  29th  and 
30th  of  April,  1616,  we  shall  not  be  a little 
surprised.  The  snow  that  fell  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  4th  and  5th  of  May,  Q.  S.  1740,  or 
the  15th  and  16th  of  May,  N.  S.  and  some  re- 
mains  of  which  I saw  four  days  after,  and 
which  so  much  astonished  us  in  Suffolk,  was 
not  so  far  into  the  spring  with  us,  as  the  night 
between  the  29th  and  30th  of  April  into  a Syrian 
spring,  which  I have  elsewhere  shewn  is,  in 
common,  six,  if  not  eight  weeks  earlier  than 
our’s. 

*P.  121,  122. 
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OBSERVATION  I. 


OWEVER  pleasant  the  dwelling  under 


tents  may  he  in  our  country  in  summer,  and 
the  taking  now  and  then  a repast  there  in  some 
favourable  days  of  winter,  yet  the  severity  ol  the 
weather  at  some  times  makes  the  constant  living 
in  tents,  which  the  Patriarchs  are  said  to  do, 
seem  strange  to  some,  if  not  almost  incredible. 

This  apprehension  wil  not  be  lessened  by  the 
complaints  of  some  modern  travellers  : such  as 
that  of  Maundrell,  who,  speaking  of  lodging 
under  tents  in  the  night  preceding  the  2d  of 
March,  says  they  were  glad  to  part  early  in  the 
morning  from  their  campaign-lodging,  the 
weather  being  too  moist  and  cold  for  such  dis- 
cipline ; and  presently  after,  in  describing  the 
pouring  down  of  rain,  attended  with  lightning 
and  thunder,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  com- 
plains that  they  knew, not  well  which  to  be 
most  concerned  for,  themselves  who  enjoyed 
the  miserable  comfort  of  a dropping  tent,  or 
their  servants  and  horses,  which  had  nothing 
but  their  own  clothes  to  protect  them 
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They  that  read  such  passages  may  wonder  at 
the  common  supposition  of  Abraham’s  dwelling- 
in  tents  through  the  whole  year  in  the  land 
of  Canaan;  Isaac’s  and  Jacob’s  imitating  his 
example ; and  the  living  of  the  Rechabites  in 
the  same  manner,,  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and 
for  several  ages  before  his  time.  That  this 
however  was  the  fact,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  since  it  is  done  by  great  numbers  in 
that  very  country  at  this  day. 

I will  not  say  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
observing  that  Canaan  lies  more  to  the  South 
than  the  places  of  which  Maundrell  speaks; 
or  that  they  might  not  so  well  understand  the 
manner  of  pitching  their  tents,  for  shooting  off 
the  rain,  as  the  modern  Arabs  who  live  thus 
or  the  Patriarchs  : there  may  be  something  in 
those  observations,  but  no  great  matter.  The 
true  answer,  I believe,  is,  that  that  discipline 
might  appear  severe  and  dangerous  to  English- 
men, which  was  safe  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
Rechabites,  who  were  used  to  this  wav  of  life, 
and  which  is  accordingly  practised  by  many  at 
this  very  day,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Palestine. 

That  the  Arabs  do  now  practise  it,  and  spend 
their  winters  as  well  as  their  summers  in  these 
habitations,  is  a most  certain  fact.  So  Mons. 
d’Arvieux,  who  made  a visit  to  the  Arabs  of 
Mount  Carmel  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  in- 
forms us,a  that  they  have  no  other  places  to 
dwell  in  but  tents,  which  are  setup  in  such  a 

V oy.  dans  la  Pal.  par  la  Roque,  p.  173. 
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manner  as  that  the  rain  slides  off  without  pene- 
trating them.  Sandys  goes  farther/  and  says 
of  these  Arabs,  that  they  lived  in  tents,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  that  nation,  even 
during  the  winter,  although  possessed  of  sun- 
dry convenient  houses. 

I do  not  know  that  any  have  made  this  ac- 
count of  the  Patriarchs  living  in  tents,  an 
objection  to  the  Old  Testament  history ; but 
had  not  the  fact  been  uncontrovertible,  Maun- 
drell’s  complaints  might  have  formed  an  objec- 
tion as  plausible  as  multitudes  that  are  made, 
and  which  arise  merely  from  our  being  unac- 
quainted with  antiquity,  and  the  manners  of  the 
East. 


OBSERVATION  II. 

What  is  meant  by  houses  of  gold , ivory , 

Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us,  that  the  late  king 
of  Persia  caused  a tent  to  be  made,  which  cost 
two  millions.6  They  called  it  the  House  of 
Gold,  because  gold  glittered  every  where  about 
it.5’  He  adds,  that  there  was  an  inscription 
wrought  upon  the  cornice  of  the  antichamber, 
which  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the  throne  of 
the  second  Solomon,  and  at  the  same  time 
marked  out  the  year  of  its  construction. ”d 
This  account,  which  is  short  in  this  writer, 

b P.  158.  c French  livres?  we  ^re  to  suppose, 

d Tome  i.  p.  203, 
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and  which  I have  still  more  abridged,  furnishes 
us  with  materials  for  several  remarks. 

It  shows  us,  in  the  first  place,  how  natural 
it  is  to  the  Eastern  people,  to  use  the  words 
house  and  tent  as  equivalent  terms : this  tent, 
it  seems,  was  called  the  House  of  Gold.  This 
interchange  of  the  two  words  frequently  ap- 
pears in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  goodly 
raiment  of  Esau,  which  was  left  in  the  custody 
of  Rebekah,  is  said  to  be  with  her  in  the  house , 
Gen.  xxvii.  15;  which  it  is  certain  were  kept 
in  a tent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Sheba,  the 
son  of  Bichri,  a Benjamite,  wanted  to  cause  the 
people  to  abandon  David,  he  blew  a trumpet, 
crying.  To  your  tents , O Israel  ! 2 Sam.  xx.  ] ; 
though  Israel  did  not  dwell  in  moveable  habi- 
tations at  that  time,  but  in  cities. 

In  the  next  place,  this  tent  was  called  the 
f louse  of  Gold,  not  that  it  was  wholly  made  of 
gold,  but  because  it  was  highly  ornamented 
with  it.  This  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  houses  of  ivory , and  the  golden 
city,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
houses  of  ivory e appear  to  mean  houses  richly 
adorned  with  that  precious  substance  ; and  the 
golden  city f means  the  city  remarkable  for  its 
being  richly  gilded  in  many  parts  of  it,  or  at 
.least  in  some  remarkable  places.5 

c Ps.  xlv.  8.  1 Kings  xxii.  39.  Amos  iii.  15. 

f Mentioned  Is.  xiv.  4. 

5 Me  maybe  satisfied,  I believe,  that  it  does  not  signify, 
ac<  or  mg  to  the  marginal  translation,  exact)  ess  of  s:old  ; . 
m owever  truly  it  might  have  been  so  described,  the 
la  dLs  themselves  would  hardly  have  given  it  such  an  ap- 
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In  the  third  place  we  may  observe,  that  this 
tent  is  called  Throne  :h  the  Throne  of  the 
second  Solomon/’  This  shews  that  the  word 
throne  sometimes  signifies  not  the  royal  seat, 
strictly  speaking,  but  the  place  in  which' that 
seat  is  set.  It  is  used  in  the  same  enlarged 
sense  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  even  probably  used  here,  in  the  fourth 
place,  to  signify  any  royal  abode,  even  those 
where  no  sevt  of  state  ever  appeared.  For 
nothing  leads  us  to  imagine  the  Persian  throne, 
strictly  speaking,  was  ever  brought  into  this 
majestic  tent.  So  when  the  men  of  Gideon  and 
of  Mizpeh  are  said  to  have  repaired  unto  the 
throne  of  the  governor  on  this  side  the  river , 
Nell.  iii.  7,  nothing  more  may  be  meant  than 
that  they  repaired  to  overagainst  the  palace  of 
this  great  man. 

Niebuhr  has  made  a similar  remark  to  the 
first  of  these,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Voyages/ 
where  he  tells  us,  f<r  a young  peasant  invited  him 
to  go  with  him  to  his  house,  to  drink  some  fresh 
water,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  spring 

pellation,  and  the  word  is  acknowledged  to  beChaldaic: 
but  they  might  glory  in  it  on  account  of  its  being  highly 
ornamented  with  gold,  in  some  of  its  more  remarkable 
parts.  One  or  more  of  its  domes  or  towers  might  be  richly 
gilded,  like  the  dome  and  two  towers  of  the  mosque  built 
over  the  supposed  tomb  of  Ali,  of  which  Niebuhr  has 
given  us  an  account  in  the  second  of  his  three  tomes  of 
Travels,  p.  223:  or  it  might  have  one  or  more  spires,  like 
that  over  the  tomb  of  Fatima,  at  Com,  a city  of  Persia, 
which  Chardin  tells  us  consists  of  several  balls  of  different 
magnitudes,  and  if  of  solid  gold,  as  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
must  be  worth  millions.  Tome  1.  p.  204. 

b P.  203.  1 P.  189. 
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that  ver y day ; and  he  did  it  with  so.  much 
cordiality,  that  Niebuhr  says  he  should  not 
have  refused  him,  if  it  had  not  been  then  late. 

kheemeh , is  properly  the  name  of  a tent 
among  the  Arabs,  but  he  remarked  that  the 
Arabs  of  this  country  named  their  tents 
beet,  that  is  to  say,  their  house. 


OBSERVATION  III. 

Of  Pavilions , Booths , and  sleeping  under  the  Shade 

of  Trees , fyc. 

The  word  tdtp  shapheer3  which  we  translate 
pavilion  may,  it  is  very  likely,  excite  the  notion 
of  something  superior  to  a common  tent;  so 
our  translators  use  that  term  to  express  the 
superb  tent  oi  a king  of  Babylon,  Jer.  xliii.  10. 
He  (Nebuchadnezzar)  shall  spread  his  royal 
pavilion  over  them.  A mere  English  reader 
will  be  surprized,  perhaps,  when  he  is  told  that 
the  word  r\i3D  succoth , translated  pavilions, 
1 Kings  xx.  12,  IG,  signifies  nothing  more 
than  booths ; and  more  still,  if  he  is  told  that 
the  sacred  historian  might,  possibly,  precisely 
design  to  be  understood,  when  so  describing  the 
places  in  which  kings  were  drinking. 

That  the  word  signifies  those  slight  tempo- 
rary defences  from  the  heat,  which  are  formed 
by  the  setting  up  the  boughs  of  trees,  is  visi- 
ble by  what  is  said  Jonah  iv.  5,  and  Nell.  viii. 
16  ; and  we  know  that  the  common  people  of  the 
vol.  i.  K 
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East  frequently  sit  under  them ; but  it  may  be 
thought  incredible  that  princes  should  make 
use  of  such  as  the  term,  precisely  taken,  seems 
to  imply.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Bcnhadad 
heard  this  message,  as  he  was  drinking,  lie  and 
the  kings  in  the  pavilions,  1 Kings  xx.  12.  But 
Bcnhadad  was  drinking  himself  drunk  in  the 
pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty  and  two 
kings  that  helped  him,  v.  16. 

In  the  margin  our  translators  have  put  tho 
word  tents  ; but  that  there  is  nothing  incredi- 
ble in  the  account,  if  we  should  understand 
the  prophetic  historian  as  meaning  booths,  pro- 
perly speaking,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
great  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  and  the  great 
delight  the  people  of  the  East  take  in  verdure, 
and  in  eating  and  drinking  under  the  shade  of 
trees  ; especially  after  reading  the  following 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Chandler’s  Travels  in  the 
Lesser  Asia : 

“ While  we  wrere  employed  on  the  theatre  of 
Miletus,  the  Aga  of  Suki,  son-in-law  by 
marriage  to  Elez-Oglu,k  crossed  the  plain 
towards  us,  attended  by  a considerable  train 
of  domestics  and  officers,  their  vests  and 
their  turbans  of  various  and  lively  colours, 
mounted  on  long-tailed  horses,  with  showy 
trappings  and  glittering  furniture.  He  re- 
turned after  hawking,  to  Miletus ; and  we 
went  to  visit  him,  with  a present  of  coffee  and 
sugar ; but  we  were  told  that  two  favourite 


k A Turkish  officer  of  great  power  and  extensive  com- 
mand in  that  country,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Musulem. 

,p(.  106, 
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birds  bad  flown  away,  and  that  he  was  vexed 
and  tired.  A couch  was  prepared  for  him  beneath 
a shed,  made  against  a cottage,  and  covered 
with  green  boughs,  to  keep  off  the  sun.  He 
entered  as  we  were  standing  by,  and  fell  down 
on  it  to  sleep,  without  taking  any  notice  of  ns. ”l 
A very  mean  place,  an  European  would  think, 
to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  an  Aga  that 
made  so  respectable  a figure,  and  in  a town, 
which,  though  ruinated,  still  had  several  cot- 
tages, inhabited  by  Turkish  families."1 

It  does  not  appear  incredible  then,  that  Ben- 
hadad,  ano  the  thirty-two  petty  kings  that 
attended  him,  might  actually  be  drinking  wine 
beneath  such  green  sheds,  as  a Turkish  Aga,  of 
considerable  distinction,  chose  to  sleep  under, 
rather  than  in  an  adjoining  cottage,  or  rather 
than  under  a tent,  which  he  otherwise  might 
have  carried  with  him,  to  repose  under  when 
he  chose  to  rest  himself.  Oriental  manners 
are  very  different  from  those  in  the  West. 

OBSERVATION  IV. 

The  Turcomans  and  their  Manner  of  Life . 

Abraham  is  described,  on  a particular  oc- 
casion, as  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Gen.  xviii.  1;  and  from  Dr 
Chandler's  account,  it  appears  that  those  that 
lead  a pastoral  life  in  the  East,  at  this  day, 

requently  place  themselves  in  a similar 
situation. 

,P.  H9.  » P.148. 
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“ At  ten  minutes  after  ten  (in  the  morning;) 
we  had  in  view,  ( says  this  writer,)  several  fine 
bays,  and  a plain  full  of  booths,  with  the- 
Turcomans  sitting  by  the  doors,  under  sheds 
resembling  porticoes ; or  by  shady  trees,  sur- 
rounded with  flocks  of  goats.”" 

This  gentleman  frequently  met  with  these 
people  in  his  journies  in  Asia  : sometimes  he 
describes  them  as  living  in  black  booths,"  which 
1 should  suppose,  means  tents  of  black  goats- 
hair  cloth,  like  the  tents  of  the  Arabs ; at  other 
times,  he  evidently  means  habitations  formed  of 
boughs  of  trees  : thus  he  says,  p.  184,  We 
came  to  a level  green,  occupied  by  Turcomans. 
Their  flocks  and  their  .cattle  were  feeding  round 
the  scattered  booths ; and  cotton,  recently  ga- 
thered from  the  pods,  was  exposed  on  the 
ground  to  dry,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  sheds,  which 
are  flat  and  covered  with  boughs. ”p 

As  these  people  seem  to  change  their 
habitations,  as  the  weather,  or  their  fancies 
dispose  them,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Abraham 
might  dwell  in  both  these  kinds  of  habitations, 
and  might  be  sitting  in  the  portico  of  one  of 
these  extemporaneous  structures,  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees,  as  the  word  rendered  tent  is 
used  in  a large  sense  in  Scripture  ; but  if  not, 
if  it  was  a tent  strictly  speaking,  he  might  be 
sitting  under  the  outskirts  of  his  tent,  near  the 
door,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  as  Chandler  saw 
the  Turcoman  shepherds  sitting  under  their 
sheds,  watching  their  cattle. 

» P.  180,  181,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 

r This  being  some  time  in  October. 
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It  was  not  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when 
Chandler  saw  these  people  sitting  at  the  doors 
of  their  booths,  it  was  soon  after  ten  in  the 
morning;  and  when  Abraham  was  sittingathis 
tent-d  or,  it  might  be  nearly  at  the  same  hour. 
Travelling  in  the  hottest  part  of  all  might  have 
been  dangerous,  and  according  to  the  modern 
customs  of  those  countries  Abraham  then  would 
have  been  retired  to  rest. 

According  to  this  description,  Abraham  had 
not  far  to  go  to  fetch  a calf;  his  cattle  were 
feeding  by  his  tent. 


OBSERVATION  V. 

Of  the  Bedouin  Arabs , and  their  Manner  of  feeding 

their  Flocks. 

* 

Our  people,  who  are  so  extremely  watchful 
over  their  public  pastures  to  guard  them  from 
intruders,  and  so  ready  to  go  to  law  with  their 
next  neighbours  about  their  right  to  common, 
or  the  number  of  beasts  thev  shall  feed  there, 
may  think  it  very  strange  that  Abraham  and 
Lot,  the  Kenites  and  Rechabitcs,  should  have 
been  permitted  to  move  up  and  down,  and  feed 
their  flocks  and  herds  unmolested,  in  inhabited 
countries  as  well  as  in  deserts, 

But  this  ancient  custom  still  continues  in 
Palestine,  which,  depopulated  as  it  is,  probably 
has  as  many  inhabitants  in  its  towns,  as  it  had 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Nor  is  this  peculiar 
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to  Palestine;  there  are  many  that  live  in  Bar- 
bary, and  other  places,  in  the  same  manner. 
And  as  the  Kenites  and  Rechabitcs  lived  in 
Palestine  in  tents,  and  pastured  their  cattle 
there  without  molestation  when  the  country 
was  very  populous,  so  Maillet  assures  us,q  that 
great  numbers  of  these  people  that  live  in  tents, 
come  into  Egypt  itself  to  pasture  their  cattle, 
a very  populous  country,  and  indeed  the  Holland 
ot  the  Levant.  As  I do  not  know  his  account 
has  ever  appeared  in  English,  I will  here  give 
it  to  the  reader : 

<(  Besides  these  native  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
who  have  fixed  habitations,  and  compose  those 
numerous  and  populous  villages  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above,  there  are  also  in  that  part 
of  the  country  that  is  next  the  deserts,  and  even 
often  in  those  that  border  on  the  Nile,  a sort  of 
wandering  people,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and 
change  their  habitation,  as  the  want  of  pasture 
or  the  variety  of  the  seasons  lead  them.  These 
people  are  called  Bedouin  Arabs ; and  we  may 
reckon  there  are  above  two  millions  of  them  in 
Egypt.  Some  keep  on  the  mountains,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  cities  and  villages,  but  always 
in  places  where  it  is  easy  for  them  to  have 
water.  Others  pitch  their  tents,  which  are 
very  low  and  poor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
places  that  are  inhabited,  where  they  permit 
them  for  a small  recompence  to  feed  their  flocks. 
They  even  give  them  up  some  lands  to  culti- 
vate for  their  own  use,  only  to  avoid  having 

<3  Let.  1.  p.  24,  25. 
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any  misunderstanding  with  people,  who  can  do 
a great  deal  of  miscliict  without  any  danger  oi 
having  it  returned  upon  them,  for  to  avoid 
everything  of  this  kind,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  penetrate  a day’s  journey  into  the 
deserts,  where  by  their  extreme  frugality,  and 
by  the  knowledge  they  have  of  places  of  water, 
they  can  subsist  several  months  without  great 
difficulty.  There  is  not  a more  pleasing  sight 
in  the  world,  than  the  beholding  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January,  those 
vast  meadows,  where  the  grass,  almost  as  high 
as  a man,  is  so  thick,  that  a bullock  laid  in  it 
has  enough  of  it  without  rising,  within  his 
reach,  to  feed  on  for  a whole  day,  all  covered 
with  habitations  and  tents,  with  people  and 
herds.  And  indeed  it  is  at  this  time  of  the  year 
that  the  Bedouins  flock  into  Egypt,  from  three 
or  four  hundred  leagues  distance,  in  order  to 
feed  their  camels  and  horses  there.  The  tribute 
which  they  require  of  them  for  granting  this 
permission,  they  pay  with  the  produce  of  some 
manufactures  of  their  wool,  or  with  some  sheep, 
which  they  sell  as  well  as  their  lambs,  or  some 
young  camels,  which  they  dispose  of.  As  to 
what  remains,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  ex- 
treme frugality,  they  live  on  a little,  and  a very 
small  matter  is  sufficient  for  their  support. 
After  having  spent  a certain  space  of  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  they  retire  into 
the  deserts,  from  whence  by  routs,  with  which 
I hey  are  acquainted,  they  pass  into  other  re- 
gions, to  dwell  there  in  like  manner  some 
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months  of  the  year,  till  the  return  of  the  usual 
season  calls  them  hack  to  Egypt.” 

We  see  here  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  feed 
their  cattle,  not  only  in  the  deserts  adjoining 
to  cultivated  countries,  but  in  those  countries 
themselves,  and  in  those  that  are  full  of  people 
too.  The  commons  then  of  these  countries  are 
not,  cannot  be  appropriated  to  this  or  that 
village,  this  or  that  district,  but  lie  open  to  all, 
nor  have  they  any  notion  of  our  rights  of  com- 
moning. r It  was  so  anciently  in  Israel,  as 
appears  by  the  case  of  the  Kenites  and  Recha- 
bites  ; as  well  as  by  that  ancient  constitution 
among  the  Jews,  ascribed  by  them  to  Joshua, 
and  which  is  the  first  of  ten  that  are  supposed 
to  have  been  established  by  him,  by  which  it 
was  lawful  to  feed  a flock  in  the  woods,  every 
where,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of 
the  lands  between  the  tribes,  so  that  those  of 
the  tribe  of  Napthali  might  feed  a flock  in  the 
woods  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  These  usages  are 
extremely  contrary  to  ours;  the  observing  there- 
fore that  they  continue  still  in  full  force  in  the 
East,  may  be  requisite  to  engage  us  to  admit 
such  suppositions,  in  settling  the  Old  Testament 
history,  as  we  might  otherwise  hardly  be  will- 
ing to  allow.  • - 


r Vide  Relanfli  Talest.  p.2Gl. 
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OBSERVATION  VI. 

Arabs  have  no  Places  of  Shelter  for  their  Cattle  by 

Night. 

Though  they  have  tents  for  their  own  dwell- 
ing, we  cannot  suppose  the  Arabs  have  many 
conveniences  for  sheltering  their  cattle,  but 
that  in  common  they  are  left  exposed  to  all 
weathers. 

When  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  threatens  the 
Ammonites,  that  Rabbah,  their  capital,  should 
be  a stable  for  camels,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
the  Arabs  were  obliged  to  have  such  places 
for  these  more  tender  animals.  Sir  J.  Chardin, 
in  a note  on  that  place,5  assures  us  of  the  con- 
trary: <e  As  they  give  camels  to  eat  on  the 
ground,  (he  tells  us,)  and  do  not  litter  them, 
they  want  no  buildings  for  them.  And  accord- 
ingly as  camels  feed  in  very  barren  and  dry 
places,  where  only  nettles  and  thorns  stow, 
which  they  eat,  and  thistles  and  heath,  and  re- 
main abroad  in  rain  and  snow,  they  are  afraid 
of  nothing  for  them  but  mire,  where  they  slip, 
and  plunge,  and  fall,  in  which  case  they  arise 
again  with  difficulty/’ 

It  is  true.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes1  the  cattle  of 
these  countries  would  be  much  more  numerous 
than  they  are,  if  they  had  some  little  shelter  in 
winter ; but  as  it  is,  they  are  in  great  numbers, 

? E?ek.  xx.  5.  1 p,  iGQ. 
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and  we  find  the  camel  itself  will  passthrough 
their  winters  very  well  without  such  conve- 
niences, from  what  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  told  us. 

Ruins  are  indeed  not  unfrequently  made  use 
of  in  these  countries  for  the  sheltering  their 
cattle/  and  we  may  very  probably  suppose 
Ezekiel  thought  of  this  management,  when  he 
describes  Rabbah  as  about  to  be  made  a place 
of  camels,  which  is  all  the  original  means,  I 
apprehend,  the  word  being  by  no  means  so  de- 
terminate as  the  English  term  stable , and  may 
as  well  be  understood  to  signify,  that  camels 
should  eat  the  vegetables  which  should  grow 
in  the  place  where  Rabbah  then  stood,  as  that 
they  should  make  use  of  the  ruins  of  that  city 
for  shelter  during  the  night,  or  in  winter,  for 
their  camels,  which  the  term  stable  seems 
to  imply.  So  it  is  translated  ‘pastures , Psal. 


OBSERVATION  VII. 

Of  the  Rechabites , Barbara/  Arabs,  and  itinerant 

Villages  of  Moors. 

But  they  not  only  feed  their  flocks  and  their 
herds,  it  seems,  they  sometimes  also  sow  corn 
in  these  lands,  according  to  Maillot, 

This,  however,  is  not  so  readily  admitted  as 
the  other.  In  Barbary,  indeed,  it,  appears  to  be 
very  common  ; but  that  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  people  of  Egypt,  we  may  learn  from  what 

u MaundrclJ,  p.  19,  and  many  other  authors, 
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Capt.  Norden  relates  of  a Bedouin  in  Egypt, 
whose  name  was  Hasser  Abuaffi,  who  dwelt 
near  the  mountains  opposite  to  Monfaluut,  and 
sowed  and  planted  there,  levying  a tythe  also 
upon  the  crops  of  his  subjects,  which  was 
without  the  permission  of  the  government  of 
Cairo,  and  occasioned  a report  to  be  spread 
every  time  that  the  Senschiak  went  to  Mon- 
faluut,  that  it  was  determined  to  make  war 
upon  him,  though  the  affair  was  alw  ays  accom- 
modated by  means  of  some  purses,  or  other  pre- 
sents that  he  made.x 

May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  the 
Reehabites  did  at  first  conduct  themselves  as 
the  Arabs  of  Barbary  now  do,  and  some  of  the 
Bedouins  of  Egypt,  but  that  some  misunder- 
standings, of  great  consequence,  arising  hence 
in  process  of  time  between  them  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  which  were  owing  to  wine, 
Jonadab,  who  was  then  the  sheekli  or  head  of 
that  family,  solemnly  charged  them  for  the 
future  never  to  drink  wine,  which  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  terrible  feud,  nor 
to  attempt  to  sow  any  lands,  which  had  been 
the  more  remote  occasion  of  it,  but  to  content 
themselves  with  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds 
in  the  common  pastures  of  that  country ; that 
so  none  of  these  animosities  might  for  time  to 
come  arise,  and  the  umbrage  they  had  lately 
given  the  Israelites  might  be  forgotten;  which 
injunction  of  their  chief  they  had  sacredly 
obeyed  to  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ? 

x Vol.  ii.  p,  32. 
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What  may  appear  more  extraordinary  still  is, 
that  these  Bedouins,  who  do  sow,  are  looked 
upon  to  be  very  sagacious  in  the  choice  of  the 
lands  they  cultivate:  so  the  author  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Piratical  States  of  Barbary  tells  us,y 
who  observes,  that  the  Moors  of  that  country 
are  divided  into  tribes  like  the  Arabians,  and 
like  them  dwell  in  tents  formed  into  itinerant 
villages;  that  “these  wanderers  farm  lands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  sow7  and  cultivate 
them,  paying  their  rent  with  the  produce,  such 
as  fruits,  corn,  wax,  &c.  They  are  very  skilful 
in  choosing  the  most  advantageous  soils  for 
every  season,  and  very  careful  to  avoid  the 
Turkish  troops,  the  violence  of  the  one  little 
suiting  the  simplicity  of  the  other.”  It  appears 
from  Dr.  Shaw7,  that  those  whom  the  author  of 
this  historv  of  the  Piratical  States  calls  Moors, 
and  describes  as  like  the  Arabians,  are  in  truth 
Bedouins,  or  Arabs.2 

One  would  think  that  Isaac  possessed  the 
like  sagacity,  when  he  sowed  in  the'land  of 
Gerar,  and  received  that  year  an  hundred  fold. 
Gem  xxvi.  12  It  should  seem  too,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  story,  that  those  lands 
Isaac  cultivated  were  like  those  of  Ihese  Moors, 
hired  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; 
there  would  otherwise  have  been  no  pretence 
for  the  king  of  Gerar  to  have  said  to  him.  Go 
from  ns,  for  thou  art  mightier  than  we , v.  16. 
To  have  said  to  a person  of  Isaac’s  power,  w ho 
cultivated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar, 
v P.  44,  45.  z V.  220,  &c. 
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but  to  which  Gerar  had  no  right,  depart,  would 
have  been  an  insolence  which  that  king  would 
hardly  have  ventured  upon;  but  if  the  right 
qP  fanning  these  lands  depended  on  agicemcnts 
made  with  Gerar,  the  king  of  that  country 
might,  after  reaping  the  crop,  gracefully 
enough  refuse  his  permission  a second  time, 
and  assign  this  as  the  reason. 


OBSERVATION  VIII. 

Robbing  the  Seedsmen  when  sowing  their  Com  in 

Palestine , 

Inconsistent  then  as  this  flitting  kind  of 
life  seems  to  be  with  agriculture,  the  more 
peaceful  Bedouins  of  these  times  still  practise  it, 
as  the  Patriarchs  sometimes  did  of  old;  but 
there  are  other  Arabs,  that  rather  supply  them- 
selves with  corn  by  violence  than  by  tillage. 

The  account  prefixed  to  those  noble  Ruins 
of  Balbec,  published  in  1757,  mentions  one 
kind  of  depredation  I never  before  took  notice 
of,  and  which  deserves  particular  attention: 
it  is  the  robbing  the  husbandmen  of  their  seed- 
corn.  The  valley  in  which  Balbec  stands, 
though  very  rich,  and  capable  of  being  made  a 
most  delightful  spot,  produces  very  little  wood; 
and  indeed  “ though  shade,”  says  the  ingenious 
publisher  of  these  drawings/  ffbe  so  essential 
an  article  of  Oriental  luxury,  yet  few  plant  a r 


» P.  5. 
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tions  of  trees  are  seen  in  Turkey,  the  inhabitants 
being  discouraged  from  labours  which  produce 
such  distant  and  precarious  enjoyment,  in  a 
country  where  even  the  annual  fruits  of  their 
industry  are  uncertain.  In  Palestine  we  have 
often  seen  the  husbandman  sowing’,  accompanied 
by  an  armed  friend,  to  prevent  Ins  being  robbed 
of  the  seed. 

The  over-running  desolate  countries  by  the 
Arabs  is  menioned  in  Ezek.  xxv.  4;  and  their 
lying  in  wait  for  prey,  Jer.  iii  2;  and  this 
lobbing  the  husbandman  of  his  seed,  seems 
also  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice  of  theirs, 
and  to  have  been  referred  to  Ps.  cxxvi.  5,  (>,  and 
made  an  image,  by  the  Psalmist,  of  the  happy 
issue  of  the  first  essay  of  the  Jews  to  re-people 
their  country:  for  surely  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  suppose  these  verses  refer  to  violences  of  this 
sort,  than  to  imagine  with  many  interpreters,  in- 
deed all,  for  aught  I know,  that  have  touched 
on  this  circumstance,  that  they  allude  to  a 
countryman’s  anxiety  who  shows  his  corn  in 
a very  scarce  time,  and  is  afraid  of  the  failure 
of  the  next  crop. 

The  Israelites  that  returned  from  Babylon, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  were  un- 
doubtedly in  similar  circumstances  to  hus- 
bandmen sowing  their  corn,  amidst  surrounding 
encampments  of  oppressive  Arabs.  Their  re- 
building their  towns  and  their  temple  re- 
sembled a time  of  sowing,  for  from  these  things 
they  were  willing  to  hope  for  a great  increase 
of  people  ; but  they  that  continued  in  Babylon 
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bad  reason  to  be  jealous  tliat  the  neighbour- 
ing1 nations  would  defeat  these  efforts,  and 
destroy  these  rising  settlements.  A sacred 
historian  expressly  mentions  such  difficulties: 
When  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites , heard 
that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  made  up , and 
that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  then  they 
were  very  wroth,  and  conspired  all  of  them  to- 
gether, to  come  and  to  fight  against  Jerusalem , 
and  to  hinder  it.  Neh.  iv.  7,  8.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  foresee  these  oppositions;  the  Arab* 
had  undoubtedly  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  pitched  their  tents  all  over  Judea  when  left 
desolate,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  had  seized  upon  some  of  the  dis- 
peopled districts,  that  lay  most  convenient  for 
them  ; it  was  then  the  interest  of  the  Arabs,  and 
of  such  other  nations,  to  discourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  return  of  Israel  in  any  numbers 
into  the  country  of  their  fathers.  In  opposition 
to  this  jealousy  the  Prophet  expresses  his  hope, 
perhaps  predicts,  that  there  would  be  a happy 
issue  of  these  beginnings  to  re-people  their 
country.  Make  the  people  of  our  captivity 
to  return,  O Lord  ! into  their  country,  like  the 
streams  of  the  south,  to  cause  these  deserts  to 
flourish  again ; let  them  be  persuaded,  that 
though  these  expectations  of  re-peopling  their 
country  with  an  anxiety  like  that  of  a poor 
husbandman,  that  goes  forth  weeping,  for  fear 
lie  should  be  robbed  of  his  seed,  should  for  the 
present  fail,  they  shall  feel  a joy  hereafter  like 
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li is,  when  he  brings  back  his  sheaves  with 
rejoicing,  in  the  thorough  re-cstabiishment  of 
Israel  in  Judea,  so  as  to  have  no  cause  to  ap- 
prehend anything  from  the  surrounding  nations.’* 

\ 

OBSERVATION  IX. 

» Robbing  the  Harvest— Sowing  different  Kinds  of 

Grain  in  the  Winter. 

If  they  rob  the  countryman  of  his  seed-corn, 
much  more  is  it  to  be  thought  they  often  seize 
on  the  corn,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  when 
growing  ripe. 

So  Egmont  and  Heyman,  in  their  travels  in 
Galilee,  found  a large  plain  bordering  on  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  which  was  sown  with  rice, 
but  to  which  they  perceived  the  Arabians  had 
already  paid  a visit,  though  great  part  of  the 

corn  was  not  then  ripe.b 

But  what  I would  rather  observe  here  is, 
that  they  treat  the  fruit-trees  after  the  same 
manner,  and  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  to  gather  their  fruits  beiore  they  are 
ripe,  when  they  apprehend  any  danger  from 
these  mischievous  neighbours.  So  TVlaillet  as- 
cribes the  alteration  for  the  worse,  that  is  found 
in  the  wine  of  a province  in  Egypt,  which 
formerly  produced  wine  of  that  excellence,  as 
to  be  esteemed  the  third  best  of  all  those  that 
were  drank  at  Rome,  to  the  precipitation  (in  a 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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g*reat  measure)  with  which  they  now  gather  the 
grapes. c The  cause  of  this,  which  occasions 
so  bad  an  effect,  he  gives  an  account  of  in  the 
following  page,  saying,  that  this  province  of 
Fioum  is  surrounded  with  Arabs,  who  fre- 
quently make  excursions  into  it,  especially  in 
the  season  in  which  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  which 
that  district  produces  in  great  abundance.  It 
is  to  save  them  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Arabs,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
gather  them  before  they  come  to  maturity, 
sending  them  to  Cairo,  where  they  find  no  dif- 
ficulty to  dispose  of  them,  though  they  are 
not  ripe.” 

It  is  this  circumstance,  I imagine,  that  must 
explain  the  passage  of  the  Prophet/  Behold, 
the  clay  is  come , saith  the  Lord , that  the 
ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper , and  the 
treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed,  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the 
hills  shall  melt.  That  is,  the  days  shall  come 
when  the  grapes  shall  not  be  gathered,  as  they 
Were  wont  before  to  be,  in  a state  of  imma- 
turity, for  fear  of  Arabs  or  other  destroying 
nations,  but  they  shall  be  suffered  to  hang  even 
till  the  time  of  ploughing,  so  perfect  shall  be 
the  security  of  those  times. 

This  explanation  removes  the  difficulty  that 
might  otherwise  rise  here  ; for  the  rains  falling 
in  the  beginning  of  November  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  sowing  following  immediately 
after,  what  would  there  be  astonishing  in  the 

c Let.  8.  p.  294,  295.  4 Amos  ix.  13. 
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treader  of  grapes  overtaking  or  meeting  witli 
him  that  soweth  seed,  since  the  travels  of  Eg- 
mont  and  HeymaiT  expressly  affirm,  that  the 
vintage  of  Aleppo  lasts  from  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the  same  day  of  November  ? And 
I have  elsewhere  shewn/  that  the  vegetable 
productions  of  Judea,  Aleppo,  and  Barbary, 
are  nearly  contemporary.  It  is  certain,  that 
nothing,  according  to  those  travellers,  is  more 
common  at  Aleppo,  than  this  running  of  the 
Vintage  and  sowing-season  into  one,  since  in  the 
same  page  that  they  affirm  that  the  vintage  lasts 
to  the  15th  of  November,  they  say,  the  sowing 
Season  begins  there  towards  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, and  lasts  all  November. 

The  grape,  however,  ripens  much  sooner  *. 
for  Dr.  Shaw,  who  tells  us,  agreeably  to  Eg- 
iuont  and  Heyman’s  account,  that  in  Barbary 
the  grape  is  ready  for  the  vintage  in  September, 
tells  us  also  that  it  ripens  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July;5  and  consequently,  when  surrounded 
with  Arabs  Judea,  through  fear  of  them,  be- 
came obliged  to  hurry  on  the  vintage,  it  might 
be  over  some  months  before  the  sowing-time 
began,  but  the  wine  made  in  this  manner  could 
not  be  sweet  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  grapes  of  Judea  might  be  sufficiently 
ripened  by  the  vintage  in  common  by  Septem- 
ber, yet  it  being  very  well  known/  that  their 

«V.  2.  p.348.  f Ch.  1.  Obs.xxi.  s P.  146. 

h Voy.  1c  Diet,  tics  Drogues,  par  Mons.  Lemery  dans 
l’A  rt.  Vinum.  “ Quand  on  veut  fairc  le  vin  muscat,  on 
laisse  bien  meurir  le  raisin  muscat,  puis  on  en  tord  la  grape 
sur  la  vigne,  .afiu  qu’olle  ne  receive  plus  de  nourriture,^  et 
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hanging  long  on  the  trees  makes  the  wine  much 
richer,  more  generous,  and  sweet;  the  delay- 
ing the  time  of  treading  grapes  there  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  perfectly  well  answers  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  Ancl  the  mountains 
shall  drop  siveet  wine . Answerable  to  this,  la 
Roque  found  the  monks  of  Canubin  in  Mount 
Lebanon  absent  from  their  monastery,  ( for  the 
most  part)  and  busied  in  their  vintage/  when  he 
was  there  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of 
November,  who  are  noted  for  the  richness  and 
excellence  of  their  wines. k 

And  as  the  treader  of  grapes , was  to  over- 
take him  that  sowed  seed , so  also  was  the 
ploughman,  according  to  the  Prophet,  to  over- 
take the  reaper : that  is,  I apprehend,  no  fear  of 
approaching  enemies  should  engagethe  plough- 
man to  discontinue  his  employment,  but  he 
should  go  on  cultivating  the  ground,  in  the 
pleasurable  hope  of  enjoying  all  the  various 
productions  of  the  field  till  harvest  began. 

The  harvest,  I have  already  observed,1  may 
be  reckoned  to  begin  abort  the  middle  of  May, 
N.  S.  the  ploughman  at  Aleppo  begins  his  work 
about  the  latter  end  of  September,  sowing  his 
earliest  wheat  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  as  the  frosts  are  never  severe  enough  to 
prevent  his  ploughing  all  winter,  so  they  con- 
tinue there  to  sow  all  sorts  of  grain  to  the  end 
of  January,  and  barley  sometimes  after  the 

que  ses  grains  soient  fanes  ou  un  peu  rotis  par  Pardeur  du 
Soleil,  &c. 

' Voy.  do  Syric,  tome  1.  p.  54.  k P.  55. 
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middle  of  February/"  and  this,  I think,  ac- 
cording- to  O.  S.  ; and  consequently  barley  is, 
according  to  this  account,  sown  in  the  end  of 
February,  N.  S.  or  the  beginning- of  March. 

The  work  of  the  ploughman  does  not  termi- 
nate upon  sowing  barley  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Mr.  MaUndrell,  who  left  Jerusalem  April  15th 
O.  S.  and  consequently  the  26th,  as  we  now 
reckon,  found  the  country  people  every  where 
at  plough  in  the  fields  then,  in  order  to  sow 
cotton."  This  ploughing  made  a near  approach 
to  their  harvest. 

According  to  Russell,0  a great  variety  of 
vegetables  is  sown  in  the  eastern  fields,  some  of 
which  are  sown  very  late  in  the  spring  as  well 
as  cotton ; water-melons  in  particular,  and 
other  vegetables  of  that  tribe/  which  are  so 
cooling,  and  consequently  of  such  importance 
to  render  life  agreeable  in  those  hot  countries. 

These  pleasing  expectations  were,  however, 
often  disappointed,  and  this  latter  cultivation  of 
their  grounds  prevented  by  the  irruption  of 
enemies,  who  broke  into  their  country  before 
their  barley  and  wheat  were  ripe,  and  conse- 
quently before  their  harvest  began.  So  we  find 
the  Midianitcs,  with  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  the  East,  came  up  against 
the  Israelites,  and  encamped  against  them,  and 
destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no 
sustenance  to  Israel,  Judges  vi.  3,  4.  Israel, 
then,  instead  of  going  on  with  the  cultivation 

m Russell,  Vol.  i.  p.  73.  n P.  110.  ° Vol.  i.  p.  74. 

p Sec  Pococke’s  'travels,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1 G 4. 
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of  their  grounds,  withdrew  into  dens  on  the 
mountains,  and  caves,  and  strong  holds,  v.  2 ; 
and  threshed  what  little  corn  they  could  save 
out  of  their  hands  by  stealth,  v.  11. 

Amos  then  speaks  of  the  perfect  quiet  and 
freedom  from  disturbances  in  that  country,  in 
those  days  to  which  the  prophecy  relates; 
whereas  all  commentators,  so  far  as  1 have  ob- 
served, suppose  this  passage  either  expresses 
the  temperateness  of  the  seasons  only,  or  the 
abundance  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  in 
those  times,  neither  of  which  is  the  complete 
thought  of  the  Prophet,  though  they  may  be 
both  indirectlv  involved  in  his  words.  The 
following  words  of  building  the  waste  cities, 
and  inhabiting  them,  •planting  vineyards  and 
drinking  the  wine  of  them,  making  gardens 
and  eating  the  fruit  thereof,  perfectly  agree 
with  this  explanation.  But  it  very  ill  suits 
with  the  opinion  of  those  that  suppose  abun- 
dance only  is  intended,  that  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  in  that  view  only  speaks  of  abun- 
dance of  work,  long  continued  ploughing,  and 
says  nothing  of  the  plenty  of  the  crop  ; for 
which  reason,  I suppose,  it  was,  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  not  entering  into  the  view  of  the  pro- 
phecy, translated  the  w ords  the  time  of  harvest 
shall  overtake  the  vintage,  &c. 
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OBSERVATION  X. 

Arabs  lie  in  wait  for  Travellers  and  Caravans , in 

order  to  rob  them. 

Great  is  the  attention  with  which  the  Arabs 
watch  for  passengers,  whom  they  may  spoil. 

Jeremiah  refers  to  this  watching  of  theirs, 
ch.  iii.  2,  In  the  ways  hast  thou  sat  for  them , as 
the  Arabians  in  the  wilderness. 

Every  one  knows  the  general  intention  of  the 
Prophet,  but  the  MS.  of  Chardin  has  given  so 
strong  and  lively  a description  of  the  eager- 
ness that  attends  their  looking  out  for  prey, 
that  I am  persuaded  my  readers  will  be  pleased 
with  it.  <c  Thus  the  Arabs  wait  for  caravans 
with  the  most  violent  avidity,  looking  about 
them  on  all  sides,  raising  themselves  up  on  their 
horses,  running  here  and  there  to  see  if  they 
cannot  perceive  any  smoke,  or  dust,  or  tracts 
on  the  ground,  or  any  other  marks  of  people 
passing  along.’" 


OBSERVATION  XI. 

Arabs  ride  into  Houses  in  order  to  rob  them. 

Among  other  violences  of  the  Arabs,  that  of 
riding  into  the  houses  of  those  tliey  mean  to 
harrass,  is  not  one  of  the  least  observable ; the 
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rather,  as  it  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures. 

To  prevent  this  insult,  and  the  mischief 
these  Arabs  might  do  them,  Thevenot  tells  us,4 
that  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  French 
merchants  lived  at  Rama,  was  not  three  leet 
high,  and  that  all  the  doors  of  that  town  are 
equally  low,  to  hinder  the  Arabs  from  entering 
their  houses  on  horseback ; and  afterwards 
speaks  of  a large  door  going  into  the  church  at 
Bethlehem,  which  has  been  walled  up,  and 
only  a wicket  left  in  ittliree^feet  high,  and  two 
feet  wide,  to  hinder  the  Arabs  from  entering 
the  church  with  their  horses.  Other  authors 
have  made  the  like  observations/ 

Now  may  not  that  passage  in  the  Proverbs  re- 
fer to  this.  He  that  exalteth  his  gate , seekelh 
destruction , or  calamity  ? eh.  xvii.  19.  The 
Royal  Preacher  elsewhere  says.  Pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit  before 
a fall;  and  again.  Before  destruction , the  heart 
of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour  is  hu- 
mility ; which  seem  to  be  the  same  thought  in 
general  with  that  of  the  text  I am  considering  : 
if  then  lie  thought  fit  to  come  to  particulars, 
why  is  the  heighth  of  the  gate  of  an  haughty 
person  mentioned,  rather  than  other  circum- 
stances of  magnificence  in  a building  ? rather 
than  the  wideness  of  the  house,  the  airiness  of 
the  rooms,  the  cutting  out  windows,  the  cedar 

* Part.  1.  p.  118. 

r Sandys,  p.  117.  Lc  Bruyn,  tome  2.  p.  22  *.  Egmont 
and  Ileymau,  vol.  1.  p.  30p. 
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ceilings,  and  the  Vermillion,  which  are  all 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  as  pieces  of  grandeur 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  Solomon  men- 
tioned the  stateliness  of  the  gate-way  of  an 
house,  without  a particular  meaning;  but  if 
bands  of  Arabs  had  taken  the  advantage  of 
large  doors  to  enter  into  houses  that  stood  in 
the  confines  of  Solomon’s  kingdoms,  or  of 
neighbouring  countries  with  which  the  Jews 
were  well  acquainted,  there  is  a most  graceful 
vivacity  in  the  apophthegm. 

I do  not  know  whether  there  is  not  another 
passage  that  refers  to  this  riding  into  houses,  I 
mean  Zepli.  i.  8,  9;  I will  punish  the  princes , 
and  the  king’s  children , and  all  such  as  are 
clothed  with  strange  apparel.  In  the  same  day , 
also , will  I punish  all  those  that  leap  upon  the 
threshold,  which  fill  their  master’s  houses  with 
violence  and  deceit.  Those  that  wear  strange 
apparel ; these  are  words  that  in  this  connexion 
seem  only  to  mean  the  rich  that  were  conscious 
of  such  power  and  influence,  as  to  dare  time  of 
oppression  and  danger,  to  avow  their  riches, 
and  who  therefore  were  not  afraid  to  wear  the 
precious  manufactures  of  strange  countries/ 
though  they  were  neither  magistrates,  nor  yet 
of  royal  descent.  A great  number  of  attend- 
ants is  a modern  piece  of  oriental  magnificence, 
as  I shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark,  it 
appears  to  have  been  so  anciently,  Eccles.  v,  1 1 ; 

* Ch.  xxii.  14. 

1 So  fine  linen  and  broidered  work,  which  the  great  wore, 
are  represented  as  the  produce  of  Egypt  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  ch.  xxvii.  7. 
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these  servants,  now,  it  is  most  certain, 
frequently  attend  their  master  on  horseback, 
richly  attired,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  :u  if  they  did  so  anciently, 
with  a number  of  servants  attending  great  men, 
who  are  represented  by  this  very  Prophet  as  at 
that  time  in  common  terrible  oppressors,  ch.  iii. 
3,  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  ride  into  peo- 
ple’s houses,  and  having  gained  admission  by 
deceit,  . to  force  from  them  by  violence  consi- 
derable contributions  : for  this  riding  into 

houses  is  not  now  only  practised  by  the  Arabs, 
it  consequently  might  be  practised  by  others, 
too,  anciently.  It  is  not  now  peculiar  to  the 
Arabs,  for  le  Bruyn,  after  describing  the  mag- 
nificent furniture  of  several  of  the  Armenian 
merchants  at  Julfa,  that  suburb  of  Ispahan  in 
which  they  live,  tell  us,  that  the  front-door  of 
the  greatest  part  of  these  houses  is  very  small, 
partly  to  hinder  the  Persians  from  entering  into 
them  on  horseback,  and  partly  that  they  may 
less  observe  the  magnificence  within.  To 
which  ought  to  he  added,  what  he  elsewhere 
observes,  that  these  Armenians  are  treated  with 
great  rigour  and  insolence  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  text  refers  to  a violence  of  this  sort,  they 
are  the  thresholds  of  the  oppressed  over  which 
they  leaped,  not  the  thresholds  of  the  oppres- 
sive masters,  (which  some  have  supposed) 
when  they  returned  laden  with  spoil. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Prophet  alludes 
here  to  the  idolatrous  observance  that  obtained 

• Vo y.  Maillet,  Let.  12.  p.  16  8 
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among  the  worshippers  of  Dagon,  1 Sam.  v.  5, 
it  can  have  nothing  to  recommend  it,  I think, 
but  its  being  proposed  by  so  old  a writer  as  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast. 


OBSERVATION  XII. 

/ 

s 

Association  of  Arab  Tribes , in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  annoy  Passengers. 

Th  ese  and  other  violences  of  the  Arab*  fre- 
quently draw  upon  them  alarms,  and  occasion 
them  to  live  in  a state  of  apprehension.  For 
this  reason,  those  of  the  same  family  or  clan 
Usually  live  near  one  another,  in  order  to  b6 
mutuallv  assisting*  to  each  other. 

j o 

Thus  the  eighteen  Arab  Emirs  of  the  family 
that  d’Arvieux  visited,  kept  near  one  another, 
encamping  at  no  greater  distance  from  their 
chief  than  a league  or  two,*  and  all  removing 
together  every  month,  sometimes  every  fort- 
night, as  their  cattle  wanted  fresh  pasture,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  assemble  together  with  ease. 
May  not  this  circumstance  serve  to  explain  the 
words  of  the  angel.  Tie  ( Ishmael ) shall  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  ? It  is  not, 
indeed,  one  of  the  several  senses  the  Synopsis 
Criticorum  of  Pool  has  given  of  that  clause, 
but  is  it  not  as  natural  as  any  of  them?  I am 
sure  it  agrees  as  well  with  the  preceding  part 
of  the  prophecy.  He  will  be  a wild  man  ; his 
* La  Roque  Voy.  'dans  la  Pal.  p.  103,  106. 
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hand  will  he  against  every  man , and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,  and  therefore  he  will  find  it 
requisite  not  to  suiter  his  descendants  and 
friends  to  live  dispersed  up  and  down,  but  to 
require  them  to  encamp  together.  * 

So  did  not  Abraham.  The  measures  that  he 
and  the  other  pacific  Patriarchs  took,  were 
very  different  from  Ishmael’s,  and  those  of  the 
modern  Arabs.  When  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
of  Abraham  multiplied,  he  thought  it  best  that 
he  and  his  nephew  Lot  should  part;  and  Jacob, 
instead  of  removing  his  tents  every  time  It  be- 
came requisite  to  seek  new  pasture,  detached  his 
sons  from  him,  and  sometimes  to  a considerable 
distance,  Gen.  xxxvii.  And  indeed  the  Angel 
in  foretelling  that  Ishmael  should  be  a wild 
man,  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him , plainly  intimates  that 
his  way  of  life  would  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  his  father  Abraham,  if  the  prophecy  do  not 
even  point  out  a kind  of  life  until  then  un- 
known. It  is  certain  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
that  live  this  kind  of  life,  derive  their  descent 
from  Ishmael. 


OBSERVATION  XIII. 

Sudden  Decampments  of  the  Arabs,  and  Retreat  into 
the  Deserts  when  pursued  by  their  Enemies . 

When  the  Arabs  have  drawn  upon  them- 
selves such  a general  resentment  of  the  more 
fixed  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  that  they 
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think  themselves  unable  to  stand  against  them, 
they  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the  great 
wilderness,  where  none  can  follow  them  with 
hopes  of  success. 

1 he  same  thing  is  mentioned  by  other  wri- 
ters : by  d’Arvieux  among  the  rest/  who  tells 
us,  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  decamp  upoii 
less  than  two  hours’  warning,  and  retiring  im- 
mediately into  the  deserts,  render  it  impossible 
to  other  nations,  even  the  most  powerful,  to 
conquer  them  ; they  not  daring  to  venture  far 
into  the  deserts,  where  the  Arabs  alone  know 
how  to  steer  their  course  so  as  to  hit  upon  places 
ol  water  and  forage. 

Is  it  not  then  most  probable  that  the  dwelling 
deep , which  Jeremiah  recommends  to  the  Arab 
tribes  (ch.  xlix.  8,  30,)  means  this  plunging 
far  into  the  deserts ; rather  than  going  into 
deep  caves  and  dens,  as  Grotius  and  other  com- 
mentators suppose  ? That  way  of  endeavouring 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  an  enemy  was  indeed  prac- 
tised, not  only  before  the  days  of  the  Prophet, 
see  Judges  vi.  2.  1 Sam.  xiii.  5,  but  long  after, 
as  we  see  in  the  Croisadc  writers ; * but  those 
learned  men  will  find  it  extremely  difficult,  I 
believe,  to  produce  any  passages  that  shew  that 
the  Arabs  who  live  in  tents  were  wont  to  look 
upon  this  as  a proper  method  for  them  to  take  : 
their  way  is  to  retire  far  into  the  deserts,  not 
enter  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  : and  so  far 
are  they  from  making  caves  their  refuge,  that  it 

7 La  Roque  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  190,  191. 

J Gesfa  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  405,  734,  781. 
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is  observed  of  this  nation,  that  when  they 
possess  cities  and  palaces,  they  never  will  dwell 
in  them,  looking  upon  such  places  rather  as 
traps,  than  places  of  defence,1  as  in  similar 
cases  they  were  looked  upon  anciently.15  All 
those  places  of  the  Croisade  writers  that  I have 
marked  in  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  which 
relate  to  retiring  into  caves  to  avoid  danger, 
speak  of  a people  that  lived  a settled  kind  of 
life,  not  a flitting  one  in  tents. 

That  Hazor,  which  is  directed  to  get  far  off, 
and  to  dwell  deep,*  was  a nation  that  lived  in 
tents,  appears  from  this  very  paragraph  of  the 
Prophet,  Arise,  (said  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his 
people,  when  he  conceived  a purpose  against 
Hazor,)  get  ye  up  to  the  wealthy  nation  that 
dwelleth  without  care , which  have  neither  gates 
nor  bars,  which  dwell  alone.  A plain  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bedouin  way  of  living ; and  there- 
fore this  dwelling  deep  hardly  admits  of  any 
other  meaning,  if  we  would  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures from  Eastern  customs.' 

I cannot  but  observe  farther,  that  the  words 
the  Prophet  uses  perfectly  agree  with  this  ex- 
planation, not  with  that  of  Grotius,  Flee , get 
you  far  off,  dwell  deep,  &c.  The  caves  to 
which  the  Eastern  people  have  been  wont  to 
retire,  aie  in  their  very  towns,  or  m the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  dwellings,  at  least  not  far  off. 
Such  was  that  which  Asa  made,  Jer.  xli.  7.  9. 

SandySj  p.  158.  La  Roque  Voy.  dans,  la  Pal.  p.  1 11'. 

1 Sam.  xxiii.  7.  c i ,• 

d a om  d j . Jt1,  Aiix.  ju. 

Uic  Bedoums,  near  Aleppo,”  says  Dr.  R.  “ Mho 

encamp  pear  the  gates  in  the  spring , inhabit  grottoes  in  the 
winter.”  MS.  note. 
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As  the  same  term  of  dwelling  deep  is  applied 
to  Deri  an,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  also 
were  a tribe  of  Arabs  that  lived  in  tents.  The 
learned  from  other  considerations  have  said 
the  same  thing. e 

This  sense  of  the  original  word,  according 
to  which  deep  is  used  for  far  off,  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  other  places:  deeply  revolting 
from  God , Isai.  xxxi.  6,  signifying  departing 
far  from  him;  and  people  of  a deep  lip,  or  speech, 
Ezek.  iii  5,  6,  meaning  people  that  used  the 
language  of  some  remote  country/ 

e Vide  Vitring  a?  Com.  in  Jcs.  xxi.  13. 

r 4 To  what  Mr.  Harmer  has  adduced  on  this  subject 
I add,’  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  Arabs,  lib.  xix.  p.  722,  0«»  iroX^juuv 

<5vvX/AIS  occigix.  TTgOlTIY),  <f)VJ  yUClV  ElS  T> IV  Eg'/l/JLOV,  TXVT7) 

4 When  a strong  body  of  enemies  approach, 
they  flee  into  the  desert , making  this  their  fortress.' 
So  Niebuhr  remarks  concerning  - their  descendants, 
Description  de  l’Arabie,  p.  329,  that  4 The  sultan  could 
never  impose  a Turkish  governor  on  fhe  (wandering) 
Arabian  tribes  ; for  as  every  particular  family  may- 
abandon  its  tribe  when  not  pleased  with  the  reigning 
Sheekh , toute  la  tribu  sc  retireroit  bientot  au  fond  du 
desert,  all  the  tribe  would  soon  retire  to  the  bottom  of  the 
desert , if  it  should  be  attempted  to  make  them  obey  a 
Turkish  governor.’  And  of  the  Montefik  Arabs  who  en- 
camp on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  near  Basra , Niebuhr 
observes,  Voyage,  tom.  2.  p.  199,  4 When  the  Pasha  of 
Baghdad  sends  troops  against  this  tribe,  it  Retires  as  soon 
as  it  receives  the  intelligence  to  the  bottom  of  the  desert , 
whither  the  Turks  dare  not  follow.’  Once  more,  Mons. 
Savary,  Lettre  1.  sur  l’Egypte,  tom.  2.  p.  8,  says  con- 
cerning the  wandering  or  Bedouin  Arabs,  4 Always  on 
their  guard  against  tyranny,  on  the  least  discontent  that 
is  given  them,  they  pack  up  their  tents,  lade  their  camels 
with  them,  ravage  the  Hat  country,  and,  laden  with  plunder, 
plunge  (s’enfoncent)  into  the  burning  sands,  whither  none 
can  pursue  them,  and  where  they  alone  dare  dwell.’  See 
Parkhurst’s  Ileb.  Lex.  under  pay.  Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  XIV. 

The  same  subject  continued9  and  of  the  Manner  in 
which  the  Arabs  elude  their  Pursuers. 

As  the  Arabs  can,  in  this  maimer,,  withdraw 
out  of  the  reach  of  very  potent  enemies,  so  can 
they,  if  provoked,  occasion  them  very  great 
distress,  it  not  being  possible  to  be  always 
guarded  against  them.  Some  time  ago  the  pub- 
lic papers  gave  an  account  of  their  destroving 
many  thousands  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  upon 
some  disgust  the  Turkish  government  had 
given  them,  and  filling  the  whole  country 
with  lamentation.®  Nor  does  the  victorious- 
ness of  the  most  successful  princes  intimidate 
them  in  many  cases.  Thus  Curtius  tells  us, 
they  set  upon  the  troops  of  Alexander  himself, 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  Asia,  when  they  found 
them  unguarded  in  Lebanon,  and  slew  some, 
and  took  others.h  It  is  to  these  insults  of  theirs, 
I suppose,  that  Jeremiah  refers,  when,  after 
foretelling  the  success  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 

says,  that  he  should  go  forth  thence 
in  peace,  Jcr.  xliii.  12. 

The  deserts  that  lie  between  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria are  at  this  day  terribly  infested  by  the  wild 
Arabs.  (S  In  travelling  along  the  sea-coast  of 
Sy r i a , and  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai,”  savs 

* About  the  year  1758,  Voy.  Niebuhr,  p.  331, 

k Lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
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Dr.  Shaw/  “ we  were  in  little  or  no  danger  of 
being  robbed  or  insulted — In  the  Holy  Land, 
and  upon  the  Isthmus  betwixt  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea,  our  conductors  cannot  be  too  nume- 
rous.” He  then  goes  on  to  inform  his  readers, 
that  when  he  went  from  Ramah  to  Jerusalem, 
though  the  pilgrims  themselves  were  more  than 
six  thousand,  and  were  escorted  by  four  bands 
of  Turkish  infantry,  exclusive  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Spahees  (cavalry),  yet  were  they 
most  barbarously  insulted  and  beaten  by  the 
Arabs.  The  same  desert,  between  Gaza  and 
Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  a scene  of  in- 
juries also  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom  ;k  and  to 
have  been  under  the  power  of  the  Arabs  much 
more  anciently  still ; for  la  Roque,  in  a note  on 
that  passage  of  d’Arvieux  which  I cited  under 
the  last  article,  observes  that  Cambyses,  a little 
after  Nebuchadnezzar’s  time,  was  enabled  to 
pass  through  these  deserts  by  means  of  those 
supplies  of  water  an  Arab  prince  conveyed  to 
him.  A conquering  prince’s  passing  out  of  a 
country  which  he  had  perfectly  subdued,  in 
peace,  would  not  in  common  have  been  the 
subject  of  a prediction ; but  in  this  case,  as  it 
was  the  passing  through  deserts  where  the 
Arabs  at  that  time  were,  as  they  still  are,  so 
much  masters,  who  were  not  afraid  upon  occa- 
sion to  insult  the  most  victorious  princes,  the 
mentioning  this  circumstance  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

* Pref.  p.  9,  10. 

k Vide  Hier.  in  Vita  Ililar.  v.  i.  p.  242. 
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This  may  lead  us  also,  perhaps,  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  preceding  words.  And  he  shall 
array  himself  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a 
shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment , a sense  which 
is  not  to  be  met  w ith,  I think,  in  the  voluminous 
collections  of  Pool,  nor  so  far  as  I know,  any 
where  e'se  ; for  I should  suppose  it  signifies, 
that  just  as  a person  appearing  to  be  a shepherd, 
passed  unmolested  in  common  by  the  wild 
Arabs,  so  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  his  subduing 
Egypt,  shall  induce  the  Arab  tribes  to  suffer 
him  to  go  out  of  that  country  unmolested,  the 
possession  of  Egypt  being  to  him  what  a shep- 
herd’s garment  was  to  a single  person:  for 
though,  upon  occasion,  the  Arabs  are  not  afraid 
to  affront  the  most  powerful  princes,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  conquest  and  power  have 
no  effect  upon  them.  They  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness,  ( says  the  Psalmist,  referring  to 
these  Arabs, ) shall  bow  before  him,  whom  he 
had  described  immediately  before,  he  having 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth , and  which  he  unquestion- 
ably supposes  wras  the  great  inducement  to  that 
submission. 

Thus  the  Arab  that  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  conducting  Dr.  Pococke  to  Jerusalem, 
after  secreting  him  for  some  time  in  his  tent, 
when  he  took  him  out  into  the  fields,  to  w alk 
there,  put  on  him  his  striped  garment, appa- 
rently for  his  security,  and  that  he  might  pass 
for  an  Arab.  So  d’Arvieux,  when  he  was  sent 

1 Vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

M • 
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by  the  consul  of  Sidon  to  the  camp  of  the  Grand 
Emir,  equipped  himself  for  the  greater  security 
exactly  like  an  Arab,  and  accordingly  passed 
unmolested,  and  unquestioned. 

Tbe  employment  of  the  Arabs  is  to  feed 
cattle,  and  consequently  a shepherd’s  garment 
inay  mean  the  same  thing  with  the  Arab  dress. 
Or  if  it  signifies  something  different,  as  there 
are  Rush  wans  and  Turcomans  about  Aleppo, 
who  live  in  tents  and  feed  cattle,  much  as  the 
Arabs  do,  according  to  Dr.  Russell;  and  as  a 
passage  in  Isaiah,  (eh.  xiii.  20)  seems  to  insi- 
nuate there  was  a like  distintion  in  his  times, 
Neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there , 
neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold 
there  ; that  different  dress  of  a shepherd,  what- 
ever it  was,  must  equally  protect  a person  in 
those  deserts,  for  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  feeding  of  cattle  in  them,  if  such  sort  of 
persons  were  molested  by  the  Arabs  as  passen- 
gers are. 

OBSERVATION  XV. 

The  same  Subject  continued , in  Illustration  of 
Isa.  lxiii.  13  & 14. 

It  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
image  made  use  of  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
where  he  compares  the  escape  of  Israel  from 
Pharaoh,  through  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  motion 
of  a horse  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  passing 
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of  a herd  into  the  valley,"1  if  we  understand  it 
as  a reference  to  the  flying  of  the  wild  Arabs  of 
the  Desert  from  their  enemies,  by  which  they 
secure  their  liberties,  and  avoid  the  effects  of 
the  ambition  of  great  princes,  desirous  of  en- 
slaving as  many  of  mankind  as  they  can  ; yet,  I 
think,  it  has  never  been  considered  in  that 
light. 

The  passage  I refer  to  lies  thus  in  our  com- 
mon translation  : That  led  them  through  the 

deep , as  a horse  in  the  Wilderness,  that  they 
should  not  stumble?  As  a heast  goeth  down 
into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused 
him  to  rest ; so  didst  thou  lead  thy  people, 
to  make  thyself  a glorious  name.  I do  not 
know  how  it  affects  the  mind  of  other  people  ; 
but  understood  as  merely  referring  to  the  un- 
obstructed running  of  a single  horse  in  a plain, 
and  the  descent  of  a beast  into  a valley  to  take 
its  repose  there,  it  seems  to  me  too  low  and 
unanimated,  especially  considering  the  manner 
in  which  this  Prophet  is  wont  to  write.  More 
surprising  still,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Prophet  is  here  describing  a scene  by  which 
God  acquired  to  himself  a glorious  name,  and 
which,  consequently,  demanded  the  greatest 
strength  and  magnificence  of  thought. 

. The  Bishop  of  London,  who  so  often  assists 
us  through  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  read- 
ing this  Prophet,  fails  us  here,  only  translating 
the  words  after  this  manner: 

, 10  Chap  Ixiii.  13.  14. 
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*'  Leading  them  through  the  abyss,  like  a 
courser  in  the  plain,  without  obstacle. 

As  the  herd  descendeth  to  the  valley,  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  conducted  them  : 

So  didst  thou  lead  thy  people,  to  make  thy- 
self a name  illustrious.” 

And  giving  a different  reading  or  two  in  a note 
on  the  14th  verse. 

The  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  has 
pointed  these  verses  is,  undoubtedly,  an  im- 
provement, as  are  also  some  things  in  the  trans- 
lation ; but  still  an  uneasy  sensation  is  felt, 
arising  from  something  like  meanness  in  the 
metaphors  here  made  use  of,  though  it  is  some- 
what abated  in  his  translation. 

Nor  does  it  appear  why,  in  order  to  rest,  an 
herd  should  descend  into  a valley.  According 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  hills  must  afford  them  as 
pleasing  and  comfortable  places  for  their  repose, 
as  the  valleys.  The  eastern  hills,  according  to 
this  agreeable  writer,  are  oftentimes  stocked 
“ with  shrubs  and  a delicate  short  grass,  which 
the  cattle  are  more  fond  of,  than  of  such  as  is 
common  to  fallow  ground  and  meadows.  Nei- 
ther is  the  grazing  and  feeding  of  cattle  pecu- 
liar to  Judea;  it  is  still  practised  all  over 
mount  Libanus,  the  Castravan  mountains,  and 
Barbary,  where  the  higher  grounds  are  appro- 
priated to  this  use,  as  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
reserved  for  tillage.  For,  besides  the  good 
management  and  economy,  there  is  this  further 
advantage  in  it,  that  the  milk  of  cattle  fed  in 
this  manner  is  far  more  rich  and  delicious,  at 
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the  same  time  their  flesh  is  more  sweet  and 
nourishing.  ”n 

A page  or  two  after  lie  tells  us,  Even  at 
present,  notwithstanding  the  want  there  has 
been  for  many  ages  of  proper  culture  and  im- 
provement, yet  the  plains  and  valleys,  though 
as  fruitful  as  ever,  lie  almost  entirely  neglected, 
whilst  every  little  hill  is  crouded  with  inha- 
bitants.— The  reason  is  plain  and  obvious;  in- 
asmuch as  they  find  here  sufficient  conveniences 
for  themselves,  and  much  greater  for  their 
cattle.  For  they  themselves  have  bread  to 
the  full : whilst  their  cattle  brouze  upon  richer 
herbage;  and  both  of  them  are  refreshed  by 
springs  of  excellent  water,  too  much  wanted, 
especially  in  the  summer  season,  not  only  in  the 
plains  of  this,  but  of  other  countries  in  the 
same  climate/’0 

If  the  account  is  just,  a reader  may  wonder 
why  the  Prophet  mentions  an  herd’s  descending 
into  a valley,  in  order  to  its  resting. 

But  if  we  consider  this  metaphor  as  point- 
ing at  what  happens  among  the  wild  Arabs, 
every  part  of  it  will  appear,  I apprehend,  per- 
fectly clear  and  just;  and  the  image  will  be 
placed  in  a point  of  light  in  which  it  w ill  strike 
us  both  with  its  liveliness  and  magnificence. 

I would  begin  the  explanation  of  the  passage, 
by  observing  that  the  original  Hebrew  word 
did  (sus),  in  the  singular  signifies  not  only  a 
single  horse , but  cavalry,  or  a number  of  horses 
with  riders  on  them:  just  as  we  use  the  word 

* P.  33 8.  ed.  1757.  4to.  • P.  310. 
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horse  to  express  a single  animal  of  that  species ; 
and  at  other  times  use  it  to  express  the  horse- 
men of  an  army.  Thus  the  word  Exod.  xiv. 
9,  23.  to  express  the  horse  of  Pharaoh’s  army 
that  pursued  after  the  Israelites.  Now  if  it 
expresses  the  horses  of  the  Egyptian  army,  .it. 
may  as  well  here  express  the  horse  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Wilderness,  that  is,  the  Arab 
horse  or  cavalry. 

For  in  the  Scriptures  the  Arabs  are  repre- 
sented as  distinguished  from  other  nations,  by 
their  abode  in  the  wilderness  of  the  East.  Jer. 
iii.  2,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  this:  Lift  up  thine 
eyes  to  the  high  places,  and  see  where  thou  hast 
not  been  lien  with:  in  the  ways  hast  thou  sat 
for  them,  as  the  Arabian  in  the  wilderness,  and 
thou  hast  polluted  the  land  with  thy  whoredoms. 

The  Arab  horse  are  now  remarkable  for  the 
surprising  swiftness  with  which  they  withdraw 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  mighty  princes, 
who  have  sometimes  attempted  to  pursue  them. 
I have  elsewhere  given  an  account,  from  Maillet 
and  de  la  Roque,  of  their  prodigious  swiftness 
with  which  they  withdraw  out  of  danger  : to 
which  1 may  add,  from  the  last  of  those  two 
writers,  that  the  great  Emir  of  mount  Carmel 
had  a marc  (for  it  seems  they  ride  them  in 
preference  to  stallions,  or  even  castrated  horses, 
as  best  suiting  them,  on  account  of  their  greater 
silence,  gentleness,  and  ability  to  bear  fatigue 
hunger,  and  thirst,  which  qualities  they  have 
found  from  experience,  they  possess  above  the 
males  of  that  species  ; I say  this  prince  had 
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a mare,  according  to  him,)  whom  lie  would 
not  have  parted  from  for  five  thousand  crowns, 
having  carried  him  three  days  and  three  nights 
together  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  by 
this  means,  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  that  pursued  after  him.p 

Such  an  account  of  the  horse  of  the  wilder- 
ness, takes  away  all  meanness  from  this  part  of 
the  representation  of  the  Prophet,  (v.  13.)  and 
throws  the  utmost  liveliness  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  withdrawing  of  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea,  from  Pharaoh,  and  escaping  out  of 
his  hands,  when  he  pursued  after  them  with  a 
great  army,  and  in  a terrible  rage ; yet  they 
were  brought  off,  by  a divine  interposition  re- 
sembling the  amazing  escapes  of  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  Desert  out  of  the  hands  of  mighty 
princes,  that  have  sometimes  attempted  to 
overtake  them ; especially  when  we  add,  that 
other  eastern  horses  are  wont  to  move  slow,  in 
great  pomp,  and  are  very  magnificently  har- 
nessed. After  this  latter  manner  the  Turks  are 
wont  to  ride,q  while  speed  is  what  the  Arabs 
of  the  Desert  are  chiefly  concerned  about. 

If  they  are  not  so  sure-footed  as  the  mule, 
which  I think.  Dr,  Shaw  affirms/  it  will  ac- 
count for  the  mention  of  not  stumbling  in  this 
verse  comparing  the  escaping  of  the  Israelites 
from  Pharaoh,  to  the  escape  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  wilderness,  on  the  account  of  its  suddenness* 

p V'oy.  dans  la  Palestine,  ch.  11.  p.  163 
q Niebuhr,  Descrip,  de  P Arabic,  p.  14K 
rP.  1G6. 
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remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  no  ill  acci- 
dent attended  them  in  this  retreat,  which  some- 
times overtakes  the  swiftest  and  the  surest- 
footed  horses. 

With  respect  to  the  herds  going  down  into 
the  valley,  it  may  be  understood  two  different 
ways,  but  each  of  them  a continuation  of  the 
same  image,  of  the  escape  of  Arabs  from  their 
pursuers. 

They  decamp  upon  an  alarm,  d’Arvieux  tells 
us,  according  to  de  la  Roque’s  account,  in  two 
hours  time,  marching  all  of  them  off  with  their 
cattle,  (their  herds  and  their  flocks,)  and  their 
families,  with  their  baggage  loaded  on  bullocks, 
mules,  or  camels,  and  immediately  plunge  into 
the  deserts.*  As  this  is  done  to  secrete  them- 
selves from  their  pursuers,  however  proper  and 
agreeable  the  hills  may  be  for  feeding  their 
cattle,  it  must  be  more  agreeable  for  them  to 
withdraw,  on  such  occasions,  into  some  deep 
sequestered  valley,  the  better  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  their  enemies  that  may  endeavour 
to  follow  them  ; preferring  this  to  any  other 
place  ; which  is  probably  what  the  Prophet 
here  refers  to. 

It  is  into  such  places  the  Arabs  of  Barbary 
at  least  retire,  when  they  wrant  to  lie  concealed, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  informs  us,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Travels/  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  they  began  to  look  out  for  the 
encampments  of  the  Arabs,  who  to  prevent 
such  parties  as  their ’s  from  living  at  free  charges 
5 Voy.  dans  la  Palestine,  p.  190.  * P»  17. 
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upon  them,  took  care  to  pitch  in  woods,  vallies, 
or  places  the  least  conspicuous.  And  that,  in- 
deed, unless  they  discovered  their  flocks,  the 
smoke  of  their  tents,  or  heard  the  barking’  of 
their  dogs,  it  was  sometimes  with  difficulty,  if 

at  all,  thev  were  found. 

«/ 

So  after  Israel  had  escaped  from  the  Egyptian 
army,  they  laid  in  a state  of  safety  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
riches  they  brought  out  of  Egypt,  unattacked 
afterwards  by  the  succeeding  king  of  that 
country  ; and  in  general u unmolested  by  any  of 
the  other  bordering  nations : like  an  Arab  herd, 
that  having  escaped  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, was  conducted  into  some  safe  retired  val- 
ley, in  order  to  remain  undisturbed,  after  hav^ 
ing  felt  the  anguish  of  being  closely  pursued, 
from  which  pursuit  they  hardly  had  escaped. 

Or  as  the  Hebrew  word  Wp  bequadh  seems, 
strictly  speaking,  to  mean  a narrow  pass  thro’  a 
range  of  mountains  (though  it  is  used  in  a more 
general  sense  for  any  Tallies , those  of  easy  ac- 
cess, as  well  as  those  that  are  more  difficult,  )y  it 
might  be  the  design  of  the  Prophet  to  express  the 
state  of  safety  into  which  Gon  led  Israel,  bv 
carrying  them  into  the  Wilderness,  where  it 
would  be  too  difficult  for  the  Egyptians  after- 
wards to  attack  them,  and  most  other  nations 

“ My  reader,  w ho  recollects  what  is  said  in  Exod.  xvii. 
concermng  Amaiek,  will  be  sensible  why  I express  myself 
alter  this  manner  upon  this  subject. 

X °r  more  properly,  a cleft , breach,  or  division,  in  a 
mountain  or  rock;  a mountain  or  rock  broken  in  two,  so 

as  to  afford  a narrow  defile  or  pass.  See  the  following- 
page.  Edit.  k 
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thereabouts,  in  like  manner,  by  comparing 
them  to  an  Arab  herd  conducted  through  a 
difficult  pass  in  the  mountains,  which  have 
been  sometimes  actually  observed  in  the  Wil- 
derness between  Egypt  and  Canaan/  by  which 
means  they  secured  themselves  from  danger, 
it  being  unsafe  for  any  to  pursue  them  after 
they  had  passed  through  such  a passage  in  the 
mountains. 

f<r  About  four  miles  before  we  arrived  at 
Pharan,  we  passed  through  a remarkable 
breach  in  a rock — each  side  of  it  as  perpendicu- 
lar as  a wall,  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  the 
breach  is  about  forty  broad.  It  is  at  this 
breach,  I imagine,  the  Horites  were  smitten/' 
says  the  celebrated  Mr,  Wortley  Montague/ 
<e  four  miles  beyond  the  present  ruins  of  Pharan ; 
for  having  passed  this  breach,  they  could  make 
a stand,  nor  could  they  well  be  pursued,”  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  descend  may  be  understood 
to  signify  plunging  deeper  into  the  Wilderness, 
without  regard  to  the  h eighth  or  lowness  of  the 
ground. 

But  if  this  thought  should  be  looked  upon 
as  somewhat  strained,  the  first  representation, 
derived  from  the  Arabs  leading  their  flocks  and 
herds  into  some  sequestered  valley,  where  they 
may  lie  unmolested,  makes  the  image  of  the 
Prophet  a natural  and  lively  representation 
enough  of  the  state  of  safety  in  the  Wilderness, 
into  which  God  conducted  Israel  through  the 

y See  Irwin’s  late  Travels  from  Upper  Eg)  pt  to  Cairo, 

2 Phil.  Trans,  vol.  56.  p.  48. 
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Red  Sea,  and  sufficiently  remote  from  what  is 
mean  and  trifling. 


OBSERVATION  XVI. 

Arab  Tribes  frequently  spoil  each  other. 

Shepherds  however  mighty  in  some  cases, 
be  ill-treated  by  the  Arabs  without  doubt,  for 
we  find  that  one  Arab  will  sometimes  treat 
another  very  badly.  Thus  the  author  of  the 
account  of  the  ruins  of  Baibec,  describing  his 
journey  from  Palmyra  thither,  tells  us,a  that 
about  four  hours  before  their  arrival  at  Carie- 
tein,  they  discovered  a party  of  Arabian  horse- 
men at  a distance;  to  which,  had  they  been 
superior  in  number,  they  must  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey,  in  the  languid  state  to  which  both 
their  men  and  horses  were  reduced,  by  a march 
of  above  twenty  hours  over  the  burning  sands; 
but  upon  their  nearer  approach  they  began  to 
retire  precipitately,  and  abandoned  some  cattle, 
which  their  friends  seized  as  a matter  of  course, 
ft  laughing/5  says  he,  at  our  remonstrances 
against  their  injustice.55  In  like  manner  Eg- 
mont  and  Heyman  complain, b that  they  could 
not  get  their  Arab  tribes  to  carry  them  to  Tor, 
in  their  return  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Cairo ; who 
gave  this  reason  for  their  refusal,  that  they 
might  happen  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Ara- 

a Ruins  of  i3albcc?  p.  2.  k Vol.2;  p.  188. 
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bians  their  enemies,  and  thus  lose  both  tlieir 
camels  and  goods. c 

The  Arabs  then  treat  other  Arabs  with  whom 
they  have  misunderstandings  in  a harsh  manner, 
and  perhaps  those  that  only  belong  to  distant 
tribes,  with  whom  they  have  no  particular 
connexions  of  friendship  : but  this  is  not  all  ; 
they  often  treat  their  confederates,  of  a more 
peaceful  turn  of  mind  than  themselves,  in  a 
very  oppressive  way,  of  which  the  Religious  of 
a convent  near  Mount  Sinai  can  furnish  us  with 
a striking  instance,  who  having  by  the  labour 
of  some  days  cleansed  a capacious  cistern  near 
it,  which  receives  its  water  from  the  convent, 
and  liberally  refreshes  therewith  the  Arabs  and 
their  cattle,  but  was  choaked  up  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  gravel  and  stone,  washed 
down  by  severe  rains  from  the  mountains,  yet 
were  they  not  suffered  to  return  by  these  un- 
grateful Arabs,  for  whose  convenience  all  this 
labour  had  been  bestowed,  w ithout  paying  each 
of  them  a sultanie,  and  giving  them  provisions 
besides,  for  the  permission,  This  Dr.  Shaw 
himself  was  an  eye-witness  of,  it  being  done 
while  he  was  there. d And  yet  the  chiefs  of 
these  neighbouring  Arabs,  we  are  expressly 
told  in  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Reyman,  are 
stiled  the  defenders  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai' 

That  this  rapaciousness  obtained  very  early 

* u The  tribes  (says  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  MS.  note  on  this 
place,)  being  often  at  war  with  each  other,  frequently  com- 
mit hostilities  zchich  are  not  for  the  sake  of  plunder.”  Eniy. 

d P.  439.  • Vol.  2.  p.  157. 
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among  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  since 
we  know  that  they  were  in  the  most  ancient 
times  guilty  of  great  violences  toward  passen- 
gers ; f and  to  this  rapaciousness  the  Septuagint 
seem  also  to  refer,  in  their  representation  of 
David’s  message  to  Nabal,  Behold , I have  heard 
that  thi/  shepherds  are  now  shearing  for  thee , 
they  were  with  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  have 
not  hindered  them,  (ovx.  , ) nor  have 

we  commanded  them,  (oux  ever stXa.fj.z9ac,)  all  the 
days  of  their  being  in  Carmel.  1 Sam.  xxv.  7. 

- — This  is  translating  like  people  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  Arab 
Emirs,  whose  manners  David,  though  he  lived 
in  the  wilderness  as  they  did,  had  not  adopted. 
One  of  them  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men, 
would  have  commanded,  from  time  to  time,  some 
provision  or  other  present,  from  Nabal ’s  ser- 
vants, for  permitting  them  to  feed  in  quiet ; 
and  would  have  driven  them  away  from  the 
watering-place  upon  any  dislike.  He  had  not 
done  either.  Nor  is  this  a representation  of  the 
Septuagint’s  : the  Hebrew  word  ouoVrr.  heclamc - 
noom,  which  we  translate  hurt,  the  margin  tells 
us  signifies  shamed,  We  shamed  them  not  ; and 
it  is  used  Jer.  xiv.  3.  to  express  a returning 
from  a watering-place  without  water  : and  the 
word  niphkad,  translated  missing,  is  the 
passive  of  a verb  which  signifies  to  visit,  and 
perhaps  comes  to  signify  missing,  or  wanting, 
from  something  being  usually  wanting  where  aa 
Arab  Emir  had  visited. 


f See  Jer.  iii.  5- 
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Some  late  authors  have  represented  this  ad- 
dress of  David  to  Nabal  as  a very  strange  one, 
and  made  it  one  topic  of  defamation,  as  if  he  had 
the  assurrance  to  press  Nabal  for  a supply  of 
his  wants,  from  his  not  having  robbed  or  hurt 
his  servants,  for  which  he  could  have  no  pre- 
tence ; and  on  the  old  man’s  declining  it,  resolv- 
ing to  cut  his  throat,  and  those  of  all  his 
household.  It  would  be  an  over-officious  zeal  to 
attempt  to  justify  this  design  of  David,  when 
he  himself  condemned  it,  as  he  certainly  did, 
when  he  blessed  God  for  preventing  him,  by 
his  providence,  from  avenging  himself  with  his 
own  hand,  1 Sam.  xxv.  32,  33;  but  it  is  right 
to  place  every  action  in  its  true  light,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  David  might  certainly  very  grace- 
fully remind  Nabal,  that  though  he  was  un- 
justly driven  out  from  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Judea,  and  forced  to  live  very  like  the  Arabs 
of  the  Desert,  and  reduced  to  necessities 
equal  to  theirs,  he  did  not  imitate  their 
rapaciousness,  nor  extort  the  least  thing  from 
his  servants  when  they  were  absolutely  in 
his  power,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  wilderness  often 
did  ; when  then  in  return  to  all  this,  Nabal 
treated  him  with  reproaches,  it  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  was  wrought  up  to  a rage 
that  prompted  him  to  think  of  imitating  these 
Arabs  among  whom  he  was  forced  now  to 
dwell,  who  thought  themselves  authorized  to 
take  from  others  what  they  wanted,  and  even 
to  kill  those  that  resisted,  which  is  what  they 
do  this  day.®  The  law  of  God  had  hitherto 
« Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  182. 
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restrained  him  from  doing  any  tiling  of  this 
kind,  made  him  acknowledge  the  thought  anger 
had  inspired,  to  he  wrong,  and  engaged  him  to 
lay  aside  the  bloody  purpose  : all  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  proper  ; must  a contrary  thought, 
in  the  paroxysm  of  his  anger,  amidst  Arab  ex- 
amples, and  in  a time  of  much  less  light  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  morality  than  ours, 
be  thought  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
virtue  ?'1 

Some  tribes  of  Arabs,  however,  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  are  much  less  mischievous  than 
others.  Of  those  three  tribes  which  stile  them- 
selves the  defenders  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  in  particular,  we  are  told,*  that  that 
tribe,  which  is  the  smallest,  in  point  of  num- 
ber, is  the  most  untractable  and  rapacious  of 
all,  making  continual  demands  on  the  convent; 
that  the  second,  which  is  more  numerous,  is 
less  rapacious;  and  that  the  third  is  far  more 
favourable  still  to  the  convent,  never  using 
those  unjust  methods  so  frequently  practised  by 
the  first.  It  was  necessary  to  make  this  remark 
before  I closed  this  article,  on  account  of  some 
seeming  inconsistency  between  this  and  a pre- 
ceding Observation  : an  Arab  dress,  or  a shep- 
herd’s garment,  might  be  an  effectual  security 
as  to  some  tribes;  others  might,  frequently, 
tyrannize  over  those  that  fed  their  herds  and 

h Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the  place  seems  to  indicate 
that  s)avid  and  his  men  not  only  did  them  no  wrong,  but 
that  they  had  acted  as  guardians  to  the  property  of  Nabal, 
not  permitting  the  rapacious  hordes  either  to  plunder  the 
shepherds,  or  drive  off  the  cattle.  Edit. 

Egmont  and  Hcyman,  v.  ii.  p,  157 
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flocks  in  the  desert,  though  they  were  at  the 
same  time  looked  upon  rather  as  confederates 
than  enemies. 

OBSERVATION  XVII. 

Holes  and  Caves  in  the  Rocks , frequent  places  of 
Lodging  both  for  Doves  and  Fishermen . — Of  con- 
secrated Doves  and  Fishes. 

<■ 

Sometimes  those  that  have  no  tents,  shelter 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night- 
air,  in  holes  and  caverns  which  they  find  in 
their  rocky  hills,  where  they  can  kindle  fires  to 
warm  themselves,  as  well  as  to  dress  their  pro- 
visions ; to  which  may  be  added,  that  doves 
also,  in  those  countries,  frequently  haunt  such 
places,  as  well  as  some  other  birds. 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  has  both  taken  notice  of  the  doves  there 
lodging  in  holes  of  the  rocks  ;k  and  of  tho 
shepherds  and  fishermen  being  wont  to  make 
use  of  such  retreats,  and  of  their  kindling  fires 
in  them,  by  which  practice  those  doves  must  be 
frequently  very  much  smutted,  and  their  fea- 
thers dirtied.1  And  I have  been  sometimes 
ready  to  imagine,  that  an  attention  to  these 
circumstances  may  afford  as  easy  and  natural 
an  account  as  any  that  has  been  given,  of  that 
association  of  such  very  different  things  as 
doves  and  smokey  places,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  lxviiith  Psalm. m 

k P.  19.  1 P.  55.  * V.  13. 
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It  is  certain  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared 
to  a dove,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  ; 0 deliver  not 
the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto  the  multitude  of 
the  wicked ; forget  not  the  congregation  of  thy 
poor  for  ever,  Ps.  lx&iv.  19;  and  the  same 
image  appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  this 
fiStli  Psalm.  If  it  was  made  use  of,  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  compare  Israel,  who  had  been 
in  a very  afflicted  state  in  Egypt,  to  a dove 
making  its  abode  in  the  hollow  of  a rock, 
which  had  been  smutted  by  the  fires  shepherds 
had  made  in  it  for  the  heating  their  milk,  or 
other  culinary  purposes;  which  led  them  to 
make  such  little  heaps  of  stones,  on  which  they 
might  set  their  pots,  having  an  hollow  under 
them,  in  which  they  put  the  fuel,  according 
to  the  Eastern  mode,  of  which  I have  given  an 
account  elsewhere,  and  which  little  buildings 
are  meant  by  the  word  here  translated  pots. 

This  image  might  very  properly  be  made  use 
of  to  express  any  kind  of  affliction  Israel  might 
have  suffered,  when  they  are  compared  as  a 
body  of  people  to  a dove  ; and  certainly  not 
less  so,  when  they  had  been  forced  to  work 
without  remission  in  the  brick-kilns  of  Egypt 

For  so  the  sense  will  be  something  like  this  : 
O my  people  ! though  ye  have  been  like  a dove 
in  an  hole  of  a rock,  that  hath  been  blackened 
by  the  fires  of  the  shepherds  for  the  boiling 
their  pots  ; yet  on  this  joyous  occasion  did  you 
appear  as  the  most  beautiful  of  that  species, 
whose  wings  are  like  silver,  and  the  more  mus- 
cular parts,  from  whence  the  strength  of  the 
wings  are  derived,  like  the  splendor  of  gold, 
Vol.  i. 
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The  colour  of  their  common  pigeons  seems 
to  be  like  that  of  the  dove-house  pigeons  of  our 
country,  blue  or  ash-colour,  from  a circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Pitts  ; n for  he  says,  in 
Mecca  there  are  thousands  of  blue  pigeons, 
which  none  will  affright,  or  abuse,  much  less 
kill  them  ; and  they  are  therefore  so  very  tame, 
that  they’ll  pick  meat  out  of  one’s  hand. — They 
come  in  great  flocks  to  the  Temple,  where  they 
are  usually  fed  by  the  Hagges.0  For  the  poor 
people  of  Mecca  come  to  them  with  a little  sort 
of  dish  made  with  rushes,  with  some  corn  in 
it,  begging  them  to  bestow  something  on  ITam- 
mcimet  nietta  nahec , i.  e.  the  pigeons  of  the 
Prophet.” 

But  though  pigeons  or  doves  are  in  common 
blue  in  the  East,p  yet  there  were  some,  even 
anciently,  that  were  more  beautiful ; witness 
those  lines  of  Tibullus,  which  have  been  cited 
by  commentators  on  this  passage. 

Quid  referam,  ut  volitet  crebras  intacta  per  urbes 
Alba  Palaestino  sancta  columba  Syro? 

_ Why  should  I say, 

How  thro’  the  crowded  towns  the  milk-white  dove. 

In  Syria  sacred,  may  with  safety  rove? 

Here  we  see  some  of  the  doves  of  Palestine 
were  white — their  wings  covered  as  with  silver  ; 
they  were  treated  with  great  respect  like  the 

n P.  127.  ° The  pilgrims. 

p I have  been  assured  by  the  gentleman  who  was  at  Jeru- 
salem in  1744,  the  pigeons  of  that  country  too  are  like  one 
pigeons,  though  he  faucied  somewhat  larger. 
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blue  pigeons  of  Mecca,  receiving  no  hurt  in 
populous  cities,  and  were  considered  as  devoted 
to  some  deity ; but  wliat  is  meant  by  the  inter- 
mingled splendor  of  gold,  does  not  appear  in 
this  quotation,  unless  we  should  suppose,  it  is 
involved  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a con- 
secrated animal. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  description  of  an 
animal  adorned  merely  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
We  have  no  accounts,  so  far  as  I remember,  of 
a pigeon  wholly  white,  except  some  feathers  of 
the  colour  of  gold  on  the  breast ; but  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  of  a consecrated  bird,  so  adorned 
by  superstition  as  to  answer  such  a description. 
The  ancient  heathens  are  known  to  have  orna- 
mented their  sacred  animals  with  trinkets  of 
gold.  The  Syrians  might  thus  adorn  their  sa- 
cred doves,  and  probably  did.  Something  of 
this  kind  still  remains  in  those  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  is  supposed  to  be  a remain  of  ancient 
heathenish  superstition. 

Sir  John  Chardin  twice  mentions  fishes  re- 
puted to  be  sacred  at  this  day  in  the  East.  In 
his  third  \ ol.  he  tells  us,  (c  that  at  a town  called 
Comicha,  he  found  in  the  court-yard  of  a 
mosque  two  reservoirs,  or  basons  of  water,  the 
one  twenty  paces  from  the  other,  full  of  fishes, 
some  of  which  had  rings  of  brass,  some  of 
silver,  others  of  gold.  I apprehended  that 
these  fish  had  the  rings  in  their  nostrils  by- 
way of  ornament  ; but,  I was  informed, 
it  was  in  tpken  of  their  being  consecrated. 

n 2 
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None  dared  to  take  them  : such  a sacrilege  was 
supposed  most  certainly  to  draw  after  it  the 
vengeance  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  were  con- 
secrated ; and  his  votaries,  not  content  to  leave 
them  to  his  resentment,  took  upon  them  them- 
selves to  punish  the  transgressors.  An  Ar- 
menian Christian  was  killed  upon  the  spot  by 
one  of  them,  who  had  ventured  to  take  some  of 
these  sacred  fish.,,q 

This  is  a remain  of  ancient  superstition.  Dr. 
Richard  Chandler,  in  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
gives  us  a note  from  yElian/  who  speaks  of  tame 
fishes,  that  wore  golden  neck-laces  and  ear-rings, 
in  a clear  fountain,  in  a temple  belonging  to 
the  military  Jupiter. 

As  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Astarte 
was  very  ancient,8  to  whom  the  white  doves  men- 
tioned by  Tibullus  were  consecrated,  the  super- 
stition of  consecrating  that  animal  to  her  might, 
very  possibly,  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
Psalmist,  as  also  the  adorning  them  with  gold  ; 
and  that  he  alludes  to  these  circumstances  here. 
Israel  is  to  me  as  a consecrated  dove / and  though 
your  circumstances  have  made  you  rather  ap- 
pear like  a poor  dove,  blackened  by  taking  up 
its  abode  in  a smoky  hole  of  the  rocks;  yet 
shall  you  become  beautiful  and  glorious  as  a 
Syrian  silver-coloured  pigeon,  on  whom  some 
ornament  of  gold  is  put. 

’ P.  91.  See  also  p.  143.  r p.  197. 

s Or  Ashtaroth,  Judges  ii.  13,  &c. 

1 Ps.  lxxiv.  19. 
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OBSERVATION  XVIII. 

Caves  frequent  Places  of  Lodging  for  the  Shep- 
herds in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Bishop  of  Waterford  lias  remarked  ou 
Zepli.  ii.  (>,  that  many  manuscripts,  and  three 
editions,  have  a single  letter  in  one  of  its  words 
more  than  appears  in  the  common  editions/ 
w hich,  instead  of  cherith , gives  us  a w ord  which 
signifies  caves  ; and  he  remarks,  that  if  we  adopt 
this  sense,  the  words  must  be  rendered. 

And  the  sea-coast  shall  be  sheep-cotes, 

si  Caves  for  shepherds , and  folds  for  Hocks,” 

To  this  I must  add,  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
much  the  most  natural  reading. 

I was  just  now  taking  notice,  that  the  Eastern 
shepherds  make  use  of  caves  very  frequently ; 
sleeping  in  them,  and  driving  also  their  flocks 
into  them  at  night.  What  I would  add  here  is, 
that  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  Syrian 
coast  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  caves 
in  them;  and  that  they  are  found,  in  particular, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashkelon. 

Thus  w'c  find,  in  the  History  of  the  Croi- 
sadcs,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  that  that 
active  prince  Baldwin  I.  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Godlrey,  and  before  his  own  corona- 

/iv-o  /cerothj  for  m3  kcrith.  See  Dr.  Ivemjicott’s 
various  readings,  in  loc.  Edit. 
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lion,  presented  himself,  with  some  troops  that 
he  had  got  together,  before  Ascalon*  That 
the  citizens  were  afraid  to  venture  out  to  fight 
with  him  ; upon  which,  finding  it  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  continue  there,  he  ranged 
about  the  plains  which  lay  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  and  found  villages,  whose 
inhabitants,  having  left  their  houses,  had  retired 
with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks  and 
herds,  into  subterraneous  caves.  Being  ene- 
mies, who  had  often  made  incursions  into  the 
country  between  Ramula  and  Jerusalem/  ren- 
dering the  roads  dangerous,  and  often  destroy- 
ing travellers,  he,  upon  hearing  this,  ordered 
fires  to  be  kindled  at  the  mouths  of  these  caves, 
that  they  might  be  forced  by  the  smoke  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  him,  or  be  suffocated. 
That  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  and  the 
smoke,  they  did  surrender  to  Baldwin  ; who, 
answerable  to  their  deserts,  ordered  an  hundred 
of  them  to  be  beheaded,  and  seized  on  the  pro- 
visions they  had  laid  in  for  themselves  and  the 
cattle  with  them.* 

This  shows  there  were  many  caves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashkelon,  or  some  very 
large  ones,  to  hold  such  a number  of  people 
as  is  here  represented  to  have  been  found  in 
them,  with  their  cattle.  It  is  then  natural, 
when  Zephaniah  is  speaking  of  Israels’  after- 
wards feeding  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 

x Which  our  translation  renders  Ashkelon. 
y Belonging  to  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem. 

* Gcsta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  781. 
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territory  of  Ashkelon,  to  understand  that  the 
conveniences  they  had  there  for  feeding  their 
cattle,,  consisted  in  the  caves  they  found  in  the 
neighbouring  hills  of  that  country,  and  the 
sheltering-places  they  found  in  the  desolated 
villages,  and  even  in  Ashkelon  itself : they 
lodge  also  among  ruins,  as  is  practised  at  this 
very  day  among  the  Eastern  shepherds.* 

The  same  historian  indeed  represents  the 
country  about  Ascalon  as  by  no  means  a rich 
soil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  sandy,  as  only  to 
produce  vines  and  some  fruit-trees  very  near 
the  city  ;b  but  it  is  evident,  from  his  own  rela- 
tion in  the  first-cited  page/  that  the  territory 
of  Ascalon  was  capable  of  feeding  large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  and  had,  in  the  time  of  Baldwin 
I.  many  inhabitants  whose  employment  was  the 
tending  such.  The  taking  possession  then  of 
this  country  for  the  enlargement  of  their  pas- 
tures, upon  their  return  from  captivity,  might 
be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  to  Israel  as  an 
object  of  desire  and  hope. 

a Consequently,  if  I might  venture  to  attempt  a small 
variation  from  his  Lordship’s  translation,  it  should  )>r: 
something  like  this, 

And  the  sea-coast  shall  he  pastures  : 

Caves  of  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks. 

For  the  same  word  in  the  original  is  translated  pastures^ 
Psalm  xxiii.  2. 


h P.  924. 


c p.  78  f. 
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OBSERVATION  XIX. 


Pietro  della  Valle's  curious  Account  o f his  Todging 
in  the  IVoods  at  Mazendcran. 

There  is  little  or  no  difficulty,  I think,  in 
understanding'  what  the  sacred  historian  says, 
concerning  Jonathan’s  visiting  David  when 
concealed  from  Saul  in  a wood , mentioned 
1 Sam.  xxiii.;  but  there  is  a passage  in  the 
Travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  so  picturesque, 
and  bearing  such  a resemblance  to  David’s 
situation,  though  not  exactly  similar,  that  my 
readers,  possibly,  may  not  be  displeased  with 
seeing  it 

Speaking  of  his  passing  through  a forest  or 
wood  in  Mazenderan  (a  province  of  Persia) 
into  which  they  entered  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  complaining  of  the  badness  and 
heaviness  of  the  roads  there,  he  tells  us,  ee  We 
did  at  length  master  them,  but  with  so  much 
difficulty,  that  we  could  not  get  forward  above 
two  leagues  that  day,  and  night  overtook  us 
before  we  got  through  the  forest.  We  endea- 
voured to  find  some  place  of  retreat,  in  different 
parts,  to  which  the  barking  of  dogs,  or  the 
noise  made  by  other  animals,  seemed  to  guide 
us.  But  at  last,  finding  no  inhabited  place 
near  us,  we  passed  the  night  in  the  same  forest, 
among  the  trees,  under  which  we  made  a kind 
of  retrenchment  with  our  baggage,  in  a place 
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where  we  found  many  dry  leaves  that  had  falien 
from  the  trees.  These  served  us  lor  a carpet 
and  for  bedding  both,  without  any  other  tent 
than  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  there, 
through  which  the  moon-shine  reached  us,  and 
made  a kind  of  pavilion  of  cloth  and  silver. 
There  was  no  want  of  wood  for  the  making  a 
great  fire,  any  more  than  of  provisions  for 
supper,  which  we  sent  for  from  the  nearest 
village  in  the  forest,  seated  by  the  highway- 
side,  where,  after  some  contest  with  a people, 
of  a savage  and  suspicious  temper,  who  were 
ready  to  come  to  blows  with  my  messengers, 
without  know  ing  any  reason  why  they  should  ; 
they,  after  coming  to  a right  understanding 
with  us,  became  very  civil,  would  have  lodged 
us,  and  made  us  presents ; but  on  our  refusal, 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  way,  the 
chief  person  of  the  town,  with  the  other  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  came,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  our  camp,  laden  with  good  meat  and  other 
provisions,  and  spent  the  night  with  us  with 
great  gaiety.  They  even  brought  us  a country 
musician,  who  regaled  us  during  supper,  and 
all  night  long,  with  certain  forest-songs,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  that  is,  of  Mazen- 
deran,  where  a coarse  kind  of  Persian  is  spoken, 
sung  to  the  sound  of  a miserable  violin,  which 
was  sufficiently  tiresome.” d 

How  picturesque  ! how  descriptive  of  David 
and  his  people’s  lodging  in  a wood,  and  ti  e 
altercations  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 

d Tome  3.  p.  217,  218. 
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with  some  of  the  neighbouring  villagers,  be- 
fore he  could  obtain  provisions  from  them  ! 
Whether  Jonathan  brought  a supply  of  bread, 
meat,  and  fruits  with  him*  and  even  his  music, 
we  are  not  told  ; but  certainly  he  treated  David 
not  only  with  friendship,  but  something  of 
deference  and  respect,  which  was  like  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  superiority. 

David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek 
his  life  : and  David  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zipli,  in  a wood.  And  Jonathan,  Saul’s  son, 
arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood,  and 
strengthened  his  hand  in  God.  And  he  said 
unto  him.  Fear  not;  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my 
father  shall  not  find  thee  ; and  thou  shalt  be 
king  over  Israel,  and  I shall  be  next  unto  thee : 
and  that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth.  And 
they  two  made  a covenant  before  the  Lord: 
and  David  abode  in  the  wood,  and  Jonathan 
went  to  his  house.”* 

Certainly  Jonathan  did  not  strengthen  his 
hand  in  God,  by  giving  him  fresh  prophetic 
assurances  of  his  after  royalty;  nor  could  his 
repeating  the  declarations  of  Samuel  add  much 
to  the  fortitude  of  David’s  mind ; it  must,  at 
least,  be  the  winning  acquiescence  of  his  friend 
in  the  divine  arrangement,  which  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  usual  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
as  evidently  to  shew  the  finger  of  God  in  it ; 
and  there  might  be  a princely  supply  of  David’s 
wants  in  that  destitute  state,  which  might 
greatly  encourage  him;  and  the  imagination 
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may  even  go  so  far,  as  to  suppose  lie  did  him 
the  honour  of  complimenting  him  with  his 
music. 

At  worst,  della  Valle’s  account  affords  an 
amusing  description  of  his  lodging  in  a wood. 


OBSERVATION  XX. 

A similar  curious  Account  of  Lodging  in  the 
Hoods , taken  from  Dr.  Chandler. 

Mean  as,  we  are  ready  to  think,  their  ac- 
commodations are,  who  have  no  other  habi- 
tation than  tents  or  caves,  many  of  those  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  East  in  tending  cattle 
customarily  lie  abroad  in  the  fields  with  them, 
without  even  the  shelter  of  a tent ; and  this  too 
some  of  them  do  when  winter  approaches. 

Dr.  Chandler  set  out,  on  his  first  excursion 
from  Smyrna,  the  last  day  of  September,  and 
travelled  nearly  the  whole  month  of  October. 
The  following  is  the  account  he  gives  us  of  one 
occurrence  in  this  journey:  About  two  in 

the  morning  our  whole  attention  was  fixed  by 
the  barking  of  dogs,  which,  as  we  advanced, 
became  exceedingly  furious.  Deceived  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  we  now  fancied  we  could 
see  a village,  and  were  much  mortified  to  find 
only  a station  of  poor  goat-herds,  without  even 
a shed,  and  nothing  for  our  horses  to  cat. 
They  were  lying,  wrapped  in  their  thick  capots, 
or  loose  coats,  by  some  glimmering  embers' 
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among  the  bushes  in  a dale,  under  a spreading 
tree  by  the  fold.  They  received  us  hospitably, 
heaping  on  fresh  fuel,  and  producing  kaimac/ 
or  sour  curds,  and  coarse  bread,  which  they 
toasted  for  us  on  the  coals.  We  made  a scanty 
meal,  sitting  on  the  ground,  lighted  by  the 
tire  and  by  the  moon  ; after  which,  sleep  sud- 
denly overpowered  me.  On  waking  I found 
my  two  companions  by  my  side,  sharing  in  the 
comfortable  cover  of  the  janizary's  cloke, 
which  he  had  carefully  spread  over  us.  I was 
now  much  struck  with  the  wild  appearance  of 
the  spot.  The  tree  was  hung  with  rustic  uten- 
sils ; the  she-goats,  in  a pen,  sneezed  and 
bleated,  and  rustled  to  and  fro  ; the  shrubs  by 
which  our  horses  stood  were  leaflless,  and  the 
earth  bare;  a black  caldron  with  milk  w^as  sim- 
mering over  the  fire;  and  a figure,  more  than 
ghaunt  or  savage,  close  by  us,  struggling  on 
the  ground  with  a kid,  whose  ears  he  had  slit, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  cauterize  w ith  a piece 
of  red-hot  iron.5’  * 

1 think  this  may  stand  as  a comment  on 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  25:  I will  make  with  them  a 

covenant  of  peace,  and  will  cause  the  evil  Leasts 
to  cease  out  of  the  land:  and  they  shall  dwell 
safely  in  the  wilderness , and  sleep  in  the  woods . 

The  account  Chandler  has  given  is  extremely 
amusing  to  the  imagination,  and  is,  I doubt 
not,  a faithful  representation  of  the  state  of 

i He  frequently,  in  the  course  of  these  Travels,  mentions 
these  sour  curds,  as  used  for  food  in  Asia. 

* P.  1.57. 
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many  of  the  ancient  Israel itish  shepherds  ; but 
tills  management  must  have  exposed  them  to 
many  dangers,  if  their  country,  at  any  time, 
should  be  over-run  with  beasts  ol  prey.  The 
Prophet  declares,  on  the  part  of  God,  those 
destructive  beasts  should  be  taken  away  at  the 
time  he  refers  to. 

OBSERVATION  XXI. 

Goat-skins  used  for  Carpets  kij  the  poorer  Arabs . 

The  same  caution  that  has  engaged  the  East- 
ern people  in  general,  that  tend  cattle,  not  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  but  to  make  use  of  tents, 
probably  engages  them  not  to  sit  or  lie  in  their 
tents  on  the  moist  ground,  but  to  make  use  of 
some  kind  of  carpeting. 

The  poorer  sort  of  Arabs  of  our  times  make 
use  of  mats  in  their  tents  ; h and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries,  who  affect  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners,  make  use  of  goat-skins, 
in  a way  that  may  afford  an  amusing  illustration 
of  some  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  re- 
late to  the  mode  of  living  observed  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness. 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in 
Greece,  tells  us,  that  he  saw  some  dervishes  at 
Athens  sitting  on  goat-skins  ; and  that  he  was 
afterwards  conducted  into  a room  furnished  in 
like  manner,  with  the  same  kind  of  carpeting, 

h Voy.  dans  la  Palestine,  par  de  la  Roque,  p.  176>. 
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where  lie  w as  treated  w ith  a pipe  and  coflee  by 
the  chief  dervish.* 

Those  that  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Oriental 
manners,  in  these  later  times,  know  that  their 
dervishes  (who  are  a sort  of  Mohammedan 
devotees,  a good  deal  resembling  the  begging 
friars  of  the  church  of  Rome)  affect  great  sim- 
plicity, and  even  sometimes  austerity,  in  their 
dress  and  way  of  living.  As  these  dervishes 
that  Dr.  Chandler  visited,  sat  on  goat-skins, 
and  used  no  other  kind  of  carpet  for  the  accom- 
modation of  them  that  visited  them ; so  it 
.should  seem  that  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness 
made  use  of  skins  for  mattresses k to  lie  upon, 
and  consequently  we  may  equally  suppose  to  sit 
upon  in  the  day-time,  instead  of  a carpet. 

Skins  of  goats,  as  well  as  of  sheep  and 
bullocks,  must  have  been  among  them  very 
valuable  things,  and  as  such  the  priest  that 
offered  any  burnt-offering  was  to  have  its  skin. 
Lev.  vii.  8. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs,  however,  are  not  now 
unacquainted  with  those  more  beautiful  carpets 
that  are  used  in  the  houses  of  rich  people  in 
those  countries,  but  their  princes  make  use  of 
them  in  their  tents.  So  d’Arvieux  found  the 
great  Emir  of  Mount  Carmel  sitting  in  his 
tent  upon  a Turkey-carpet,  when  he  paid  him  a 
visit  by  order  of  the  king  of  France;1  and 
de  la  Roque,  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
journey,  describes  the  Arab  princes  as  using 

1 P.  103,  104.  k Sec  Lev.  xv.  17. 

! Very,  dans  la  Palestine,  p.  (1. 
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mattresses,  carpets,  &c.m  but  how  long  they 
have  made  use  of  them  in  their  tents  may  be 
difficult  to  determine. 


OBSERVATION  XXIE 

Different  kinds  of  Carpeting  used  in  the  East. 

I have  supposed  that  the  precious  clothes  for 
chariots,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,* 
as  carried  from  Dedan  to  Tyre,  meant  carpets ; 
and  in  another  work  I have  supposed  carpets  to 
have  been  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  those  richly  wrought  with  pertinent  or 
useful  sentences,  agreeable  to  the  present  laste 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East : ° but  perhaps  it 
may  be  imagined,  that  all  this  is  rather  incon- 
sistent with  a passage  in  the  book  of  Judith, 
and  therefore  hardly  to  be  admitted. 

The  passage  I refer  to  is  as  follows  : So  she 
arose  and  decked  herself  with  her  apparel , ancl 
all  her  woman’s  attire , and  her  maid  went  and 
laid  soft  skins  on  the  ground  for  her,  over 
against  Holof ernes,  which  she  had  received  of 
Eagoas  for  her  daily  use,  that  she  might  sit  and 
eat  upon  them.  Ch.  xii.  15. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  supposing  he  was  no  in- 
spired, or  even  accurate  writer,  which  qualities 
can  neither  of  them  be  with  truth  applied  to 
him,  yet  as  an  ancient  author,  and  one  who 

m P.  177.  n Ch.  xxyii.  20. 

° Outlines  of  a New  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song, 
p.  175,  &c. 
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appears  in  some  other  instances  to  be  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  East/  one  can 
hardly  imagine  carpets  were  of  that  high  an- 
tiquity I have  formerly  supposed,  since  be 
supposes  they  were  nothing  more  than  skins 
properly  prepared,  which  were  used  in  the  tent 
of  Holofernes  himself.  Consequently,  in  his 
time,  we  may  believe  carpets  were  not  known, 
for  if  they  had,  he  would  have  introduced 
them  into  the  tent-equipage  of  this  great 
general  of  Nabuchodonosor,  that  mighty  and 
splendid  Eastern  conqueror;  and  not  described 
Holofernes  rather  like  a Tartar  warrior,  than 
generalissimo  of  the  Assyrians.*1 

It  may  be  said  that  so  general,  so  universal  is 
the  use  of  carpets  now,  that  even  the  great 
Arab  Emir  of  Mount  Carmel  was  found  by 
d’Arvicux  sitting  in  his  tent  on  a Turkey  car- 
pet / and  they  have  so  entirely  driven  out  the 
use  of  inferior  coverings  of  the  earth  to  sit 
upon,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose  they  would 
have  so  far  produced  a like  effect,  as  to  have 
been  used  by  Holofernes,  if  rich  carpets  had 
been  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  Or  if 
this  history  should  be  found  to  be  fabulous, 
yet  still  the  author,  who  must  £e  supposed  to 

p Such  as  the  heat’s  being  sometimes  so  extreme  in  the 
time  of  barley-harvest,  in  Judea,  as  to  be  fatal,  ch.  viii. 
2,  3,  which  has  been  verified  by  recent  instances;  and  that 
rain  might  be  hoped  for  in  an  extraordinary  case  so  early  as 
September,  after  the  summer’s  drought,  though  in  common 
they  fall  not  till  October,  ch.  viii.  31. 

^ I say  of  the  Assyrians,  for  Nabuchodonosor,  whose 
general  he  was,  is  called  king  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  book 
of  Judith, 

r Voy.  dans  la  Palestine,  p.  6. 
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have  lived  later  than  the  times  of  which  he 
pretended  to  write  the  history,,  consequently 

would,  without  fail,  have  introduced  beautiful 

/ 

carpets  as  one  of  his  decorations,  if  they  had 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

But  I would  observe,  that  though  writers 
take  little  notice  of  them.  Sir  John  Chardin 
assures  us,  that  it  is  common  in  Persia,  which 
yet  he  describes  as  being  in  general  a very  dry 
country,  to  place  a covering  of  felt  over  the 
ground  on  which  the  carpet  is  laid.  The 
floors  are  covered  first  with  a great  thick  felt, 
and  over  that  a beautiful  carpet,  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  room.  Some  of  these 
carpets  are  sixty  feet  long,  and  so  heavy  as 
scarcely  to  be  carried  by  two  men.”  He 
adds,  I have  often  put  my  hand  under  these 
pieces  of  felt  in  the  apartments  of  Ispahan,  and 
elsewhere,  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  bare 
earth,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
should  not  be  found  somewhat  moist ; but  1 
have  constantly  found  them  dry.  If  we  were 
to  cover  the  ground  after  this  manner  in  Europe 
with  carpets,  we  should  find  them  rotten  in  a 
twelvemonth’s  time,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its 
countries.”* 

The  mention  of  soft  skins  in  the  tent  of  Ho- 
lofernes  does  not,  1 think,  necessarily  suppose 
they  might  not  be  covered  over  with  carpets,  as 
the  Persians  cover  over  the  felt  they  use  in  their 

* Tome  2.  p.  54. 


VOL.  I. 
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apartments.  Or  if  it  should  be  supposed  that 
it  does,  it  only  may  be  a proof,  that  the  Jew 
who  drew  up  this  account  lived  in  some  of  the 
moister  provinces  of  the  East/  where  leather, 
properly  prepared,  w as  made  use  of  to  prevent 
the  bad  effects  of  the  moisture  of  the  earth  on 
rich  carpets,  and  drew  up  this  history  under 
the  influence  of  the  custom  of  his  native 
province. 

This  may  be  sufficient,  without  adding, 
that  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  now 
frequently  make  use  of  furs  for  the  edging,  or 
otherwise  decorating  their  vestments,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  of  some  skins  being  used  as 
a carpet,  which  w ould  be  not  only  very  beauti- 
ful, but  esteemed  extremely  precious  too,  as 
well  as  thought  very  proper  to  guard  against 
the  moisture  of  the  ground  when  residing  in 
a tent. 


OBSERVATION  XXIII. 

Fcasls  made  in  the  East  on  occasion  of  Sheep- 

shearing. 

Though  the  festivity  of  Nabal’s  sheep-shear- 
ing is  represented  as  very  great,  yet  I never 
met  with  any  account  of  solemnities  of  this 

1 The  country  about  Babylon  is  well  known  to  have 
been  very  marshy  ; and  some  of  the  provinces  adjoining  to 
the' ancient  Media,  through  whose  cities  the  ten  tribes  wer# 

scattered,  are  described  as  very  moist  and  warm,  Ohilan  ia 

particular. 
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kind  in  books  of  travels;  and  upon  enquiring 
of  the  Greek  gentleman  who  wrote  the  History 
of  the  Revolt  of  Aly  Bey,  I cannot  find  that 
the  Arabs  of  that  country  are  wont  to  make 
sumptuous  entertainments  on  that  occasion : 
whence  I should  think  we  arc  to  conclude,  that 
the  wealth  of  Nabal  was  not  only  very  great, 
but  that  he  lived  in  a princely  manner  among 
his  countrymen  ;u  and  was  known  to  have  large 
stores  of  provisions,  particularly  on  such  rural 
solemnities. 

Such  circumstances,  put  together,  naturally 
invited  one  in  David’s  situation  to  apply  to  him, 
rather  than  any  other  in  that  part  of  the 
country ; and  led  him  more  severely  to  resent 
his  insulting  neglect. 

As  to  the  feasting  of  the  modern  Arabs  on 
such  occasions,  Lusignan’s  account  is  nothing 
more  than  this,  f<r  that  the  Arabs  perhaps  kill  a 
lamb  at  such  times,  and  treat  their  relations  and 
friends  with  it,  together  with  new  cheese  and 
milk,  and  so  pass  their  time  somewhat  joyously 
on  the  occasion.” 

This  is  very  different  from  the  feast  Nabal 
held  when  his  sheep  were  shorn ; x or,  we  may 

u David  might  have  addressed  him  as  the  children  of  Hetli 
did  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii 6,  Hear  us , my  lord:  thou  art  a 
prince  of  God  (a  mighty  prince)  among  us. 

* 1 Sam.  xxv.  1,  8,  36  ; to  which  is  to  be  added  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  plentiful  present  made  to  David  by 
Abigail,  v.  18,  which,  large  as  it  was,  seems  not  to  have 
been  missed  by  Nabal,  at  least  did  not  prevent  his  celebrat- 
ing the  festival. 
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believe  from  the  entertainment  Absalom  pre- 
pared for  the  family  of  king  David,  when  Am- 
mon was  slain. 


OBSERVATION  XXIV. 

Of  binding  Sheep  in  order  to  shear  them,  an  illus- 
tration of  1 Sam . xxv.  I,  8,  &c. 

Our  translators  suppose,  that  the  edifice  at 
which  Jehu  slew  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,y  was  destined  to  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  shearing  of  sheep  ; but  as  I apprehend 
the  term  in  the  original  is  ambiguous,  which  is 
accordingly  literally  translated  in  the  margin, 
the  house  of  shepherd’s  binding ,*  it  might  be 
better  to  use  some  less  determinate  word ; as 
the  word,  I am  ready  to  believe,  may  signify 
the  binding  sheep  for  shearing ; the  binding  up 
their  fleeces,  after  those  fleeces  taken  from  the 
sheep  beforehand  were  washed  ; or  the  binding 
the  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  milking.  Whether 
it  was  erected  for  all  three  purposes,  or  if  only 
for  one  of  them,  then  for  which  of  the  three, 
it  may  be  very  difficult  precisely  to  say. 

A pit  near  such  a building  must  be  useful  in 
any  of  the  three  cases,  for  the  affording  w ater 

y 2 Kings,  x.  12,  14. 

‘ The  term  ipj?  rV3  becth-akad , in  the  original,  is  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerom,  the  name  of  a town  belonging  to  Sama- 
ria: and  the  Scptuagiut  retain  the  word  as  a proper  name, 
B Edit. 
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for  the  sheep  that  were  detained  there  for  some 
lime,  in  the  first  and  third  case,,  to  drink  ; and 
for  the  washing*  the  wool  in  the  other. 

If  the  intention  of  the  historian  had  been  to 
describe  it  as  the  place  appropriated  to  the 
shearing  of  sheep,  it  would  have  been  natural 
for  him  to  have  used  the  word  that  precisely  ex- 
presses that  operation,  not  such  a general  term 
as  the  house  of  binding. 

All  know  that  sheep  must  be  bound,  or  at 
least  forcibly  held,  in  order  to  be  shorn ; and 
it  appears  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  that  the  shep- 
herds there,  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  the  pen, 
were  wont  to  seize  on  the  ewes  and  she-goats, 
each  by  the  hind-leg,  as  they  pressed  forwards, 
to  milk  them  ;a  which  seizing  them,  sufficiently 
shows  they  must  be  held,  shackled,  or  some- 
how bound  when  milked. 

In  another  Observation  I have  taken  notice  of 
the  readiness  of  great  men,  in  the  East,  to  re- 
pose themselves,  when  fatigued,  under  the 
shelter  of  roofs  of  a very  mean  kind ; the 
brethren,  it  seems,  of  Ahaziah  anciently  did 
the  same  thing.  But  they  found  no  more  safety 
in  this  obscure  retreat,  than  they  would  have 

found  in  the  palaces  of  either  Samaria  or 
Jezreel. 

The  slaying  them  at  the  pit,  near  this  place, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a custom  at  that 
time,  whether  arising  from  superstition,  to 
presene  the  land  from  being  defiled,  or  any 

* P.  273. 
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other  notion,  does  not  at  first  sight  appear;  hut 
it  was,  it  seems,  a customary  tiling  at  that  time 
to  put  people  to  death  near  water,  at  least 
near  where  water  was  soon  expected  to  flow,  as 
appears  from  1 Kings  xviii.  40. 


OBSERVATION  XXV. 

Precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  moving  Sands  from 
choaking  up  their  Wells. 

In  Arabia,  and  in  other  places,  they  are 
wont  to  close  and  cover  up  their  wells  of  water, 
lest  the  sand,  which  is  put  into  motion  by  the 
winds  there,  like  the  water  of  a pond,  should 
fill  them,  and  quite  stop  them  up.b 

This  is  the  account  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us 
in  his  MS.  in  a note  on  Psal.  lxix.  15.  I very 

much  question  the  applicableness  of  this  custom 
to  that  passage,  but  it  will  serve  to  explain,  I 
think,  extremely  well,  the  view  of  keeping  that 
wrell  covered  with  a stone,  from  which  Laban's 
sheep  were  wont  to  be  watered ; and  their  care 
not  to  leave  it  open  any  time,  but  to  stay  till 
the  flocks  were  all  gathered  together,  before 
they  opened  it,  and  then,  having  drawn  as 
much  water  as  was  requisite,  to  cover  it  up 
again  immediately,  Gen.  xxix.  2,  S. 

Bishop  Patrick  supposed  it  was  done  to  keep 
the  water  clean  and  cool.  Few  people,  I 

b This  and  the  following  Observation  make  Day  id  s in- 
dulgence to  NabaPs  servants  appear  very  meritorious. 
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imagine,  will  long  hesitate  in  determining 
which  most  probably  was  the  view  in  keeping 
the  well  covered  with  so  much  care. 

All  this  care  of  their  water  is  certainly  very 
requisite,  since  they  have  so  little,  that  Char- 
din in  another  part  of  his  MS.  supposes,  that 
the  strife  between  Abraham’s  herdmen  and 
Lot’s c was  rather  about  water,  than  pasturage 
and  immediately  after  observes,  that  when 
they  are  forced  to  draw  the  water  for  very  large 
docks,  out  of  one  well,  or  two,  it  must  take 
up  a great  deal  of  time. 

• 

OBSERVATION  XXVI. 

77/e  same  Subject  continued , in  illustration  of 
Gen.  xxix.  1?  $c. 

Ciiardin  also  gives  us  to  understand,  in  the 
sixth  Y ol.  of  his  MS.  that  he  has  known  wells 
or  cisterns  of  water  locked  up  in  the  East  ; 
and  if  not,  that  some  person  is  so  far  the  pro- 
prietor, that  no  one  dares  to  open  a well  or 
cistern,  but  in  his  presence.  He  has  often,  he 
says,  seen  them  make  use  of  such  precautions, 
in  divers  parts  of  Asia,  on  account  of  the  real 
scarcity  of  water  there. 

He  applies  this  account  of  Jacob’s  watering 
Rachel’s  dock,  Gen.  xxix:  supposing  that 

Rachel  had  the  key  ; or  that  they  dared  not  to 
open  it  but  in  her  presence.  This  representa- 
tion of  matters  seems  much  preferable  to  that 

* Gen.  xiii.  7. 
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of  those,  who  suppose  the  stone  was  of  such  a 
weight  as  not  to  be  moved,  but  by  the  joint 
strength  of  several  shepherds,  but  that  Jacob 
had  strength  or  address  sufficient  to  remove  it 
alone  ; or  supposing  that  he  a stranger  ventured 
to  break  a standing-rule  for  watering  the  flocks, 
which  the  natives  did  not  dare  to  do,  and  this 
without  opposition,  or,  so  far  as  appears,  so 
much  as  contradiction  : the  Eastern  people 
were  not  wont  to  be  so  tame,  see  Gen.  xix.  9 


OBSERVATION  XXVII. 

Strength  of  the  Clans  belonging  to  the  Arab  Emirs. 

If  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
strength  of  an  Arab  emir,  or  the  number  of 
men  they  command,  we  shall  find  it  is  not  very 
great,  and  that  were  Abraham  now  alive,  and 
possessed  of  the  same  degree  of  strength  that 
he  had  in  his  time,  he  would  still  be  considered 
as  a prince  among  them,  and  might,  perhaps, 
even  be  called  a mighty  prince,  he  having  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  servants  able  to  bear 
arms,  ( Gen.  xiv.  14. ) especially  in  Ihe  Eastern 
complimental  stile  : for  this  is  much  like  the 
strength  of  those  Arab  emirs  of  Palestine 
d’Arvieux  visited. 

There  were  according  to  him  eighteen  emirs 
or  princes  that  governed  the  Arabs  of  Mount 
Carmel ; Ihe  grand  emir,  or  chief  of  these 
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princes,  encamped  in  the  middle,  the  rest 
round  about  him,  at  one  or  two  leagues  distance 
from  him,  and  from  each  other;  each  of  these 
emirs  had  a number  of  Arabs  .particularly  at- 
tached to  him,  who  called  themselves  his  ser- 
vants, and  were  properly  the  troops  each  emir 
commanded  when  they  fought ; and  when  all 
these  divisions  were  united,  they  made  up  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  fighting  men.d 
Had  each  of  these  emirs  been  equal  in  strength 
to  Abraham,  their  number  of  fighting  men 
must  have  been  near  six  thousand,  for  three 
hundred  and  eighteen,  the  number  of  his  ser- 
vants, multiplied  by  eighteen,  the  number  of 
those  emirs,  make  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  four  ; but  they  were  but  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  so  that  they  had  but 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  each,  upon  an 
average.  Abraham  then  was  superior  in  force 
to  one  of  these  emirs. 

The  Arab  clans  are  not,  most  certainly, 
equal  in  number : Egmont  and  Hcyman  ex- 

pressly observe'  that  the  three  cians,  defenders 
of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  differed  from 
each  other  in  this  point,  the  second  being  more 
numerous  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the 
second ; but  it  seems  that  thev  are  often  not 
more  numerous  than  Abraham’s  family  was. 
Several  Arabian  tribes  can  bring  no  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  horses  into  the  field.  Dr, 

d Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  103 — 108. 

f See  the  last  edition  of  those  Travels, 
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Shaw  says : f so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Abra- 
ham was  considered  in  ancient  days  as  a consi- 
derable piince,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  clan  ; 
should  have  his  alliance  courted ; ( Gen.  xx. 
22. ) and  make  war  in  his  own  name.  Aner, 
Eslicol,  and  Mamre,  his  confederates,  were, 
I suppose,  neighbouring  emirs  at  the  head  of 
considerable  clans  also,  with  whom  Abraham 
" as  leagued,  and  who  made  up  together  a for- 
midable power  in  those  times. 

llcbcr  the  Kenite,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
appears  to  have  been  in  like  manner  a powerful 
emu,  but  separated  on  some  account  or  other 
from  the  rest  of  the  emirs  of  his  nation,  as  the 
Arab  princes  of  these  times  frequently  have 
great  misunderstandings  with  each  other,  and 
are  divided  by  separate  interests.  And  if  the 
Grand  Seignior,  powerful  as  he  is,  courts  the 
modern  Arab  emirs  as  we  know  he  does,  it 
can  be  no  wonder  that  such  a prince  as  Jabin, 
when  he  distressed  Israel,  chose  to  continue  in 
peace  with  Heber,  who  living  in  tents,  was 
more  able  to  elude  the  vexations  of  Jabin  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  perplex  him  on  the  other; 
nay,  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  detachinghim- 
sell  from  the  rest  of  the  Kenites  might  be 
ow  ing  to  the  intrigues  of  Jabin,  as  the  present 
misunderstandings  of  the  Arab  clans  are  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  artifices  of  the  Turks. 

Hut  though  Abraham  was  a man  of  pow  er, 

1 . 169.  And  such  a clan,  according  to  him  there, 
possesses  frequently  as  large  a number  of  cattle  as  Job  was 
master  of. 
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and  did  upon  occasion  make  war,  yet  I hope  a 
remark  I before  made  concerning*  him  will  be 
remembered  here,  that  is,  that  be  was  a pacific 
emir  notwithstanding,  at  least,  that  be  by  no 
means  resembled  the  modern  Arabs  in  their 
acts  of  depredation  and  violence. 


OBSERVATION  XXVIII. 

Separate  Tents  for  different  branches  of  the  same 

Family. 

In  ibe  smallness  of  tlieir  clans,  and  in  their 
terribleness  to  those  of  a more  settled  kind  of 
life,  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Indians  of  North  America  ; shall 
we,  therefore,  suppose  there  is  a conformity 
between  the  emirs  of  the  one  and  the  sachems 
of  the  other,  as  to  slovenliness  in  the  way  of 
living  ? 

The  Journal  of  the  Prefetto  of  the  missiona- 
ries de  propaganda  fide,  published  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  seems  to  suppose  this,  which 
has  given  me,  I confess,  a good  deal  of  offence  : 
for  speaking  of  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Journal  says/  They  are  subdivided  into  three 
apartments  ; in  the  most  retired  of  which,  the 
women  have  their  residence ; in  the  middle, 
some  of  the  men  and  women  live  promiscuously  ; 
and  in  the  outermost  are  kept  all  the  beasts  and 

< P.  8. 
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cattle  of  the  field,  the  cocks,  and  hens,  and 
goats : which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a lively  re- 
presentation of  the  manner  of  habitation  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob/’  Did  they  then  and  their 
cattle  and  their  poultry  all  live  together  in  the 
same  tent  ? One  would  imagine  the  Prefctto 
meant  so,  when  he  said  this  wretched  way  of 
living,  of  the  vulgar  Arabs,  seemed  to  him,  a 
lively  representation  of  that  of  the  Patriarchs; 
but  it  cannot  be  just,  since  we  know  from  their 
history  that  Sarah  had  a tent  to  herself,  which 
Rebekah  afterwards  had  for  her  separate  use, 
Gen.  xxiv.  67. 

The  way  of  living  of  the  Patriarchs  may  be 
much  more  truly  learnt  from  d’Arvieux’s  ac- 
count of  the  Arabs,  who  tells  us  indeed,  that 
among  the  Arabs  the  men  and  cattle  lodge  to- 
gether in  the  winter-time,  on  account  of 
warmth,  for  which  reason  they  encamp  in  valleys 
or  on  the  sea-shore,  upon  the  sand,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mire ; h but  then, 
though  the  common  Arabs  live  after  this  in  ele- 
gant manner,  especially  in  the  winter,  he  in- 
forms us  that  their  emirs  or  princes  live  very 
differently ; that  they  have  always  two  tents, 
one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their  wives, 
besides  a number  of  small  ones  for  their  domes- 
tics, together  with  a tent  of  audience.  How 
different  a picture  of  the  Arabs  docs  this  give 
us  ! Is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 

bVoy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  175 
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tli at  the  accommodations  of  an  emir  of  these 
times,  such  as  la  Roque  gives  us  account 
of  from  d’Arvieux,  is  a representation  of  the 
way  of  living  of  the  Patriarchs,  who  were 
treated  as  princes  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, than  the  tent  of  a vulgar  Arab  ? 

As  to  a separate  tent  for  their  wives,  we  are 
sure  the  mode  is  the  same  ; and  probably  the 
same  may  be  said  as  to  the  other  accommoda- 
tions of  the  Arab  emirs,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent ( according  to  d’Arvieux  ) in  Palestine, 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  people  of  that  na- 
tion, at  least  if  wc  make  some  abatement,  for 
the  earliness  of  the  time  in  which  the  Patriarchs 
lived.  The  common  Arabs,  according  to  him, 
have  only  some  mats  on  which  they  lie,1  and 
some  coverlets  ; seldom  any  cushion,  a stone 
serving  them  for  a bolster  : but  their  princes 
are  much  better  furnished,  they  have  quilts, 
carpets,  coverlets  of  all  sorts,  and  some  very 
beautiful,  stitched  with  gold  and  silk,  and 
others  woven  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
gold  and  silver,  like  those  of  the  Turks,  and 
extremely  handsome  ; they  sew  fine  white 
sheets  to  the  coverlets,  and  have  others  striped 
with  several  colours  to  put  underneath,  &c.k 
Sanctius  seems  to  have  thought  it  incredible 

* Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  sixth  MS.  gives  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent account:  for  having  said  that  their  tents  are  in  com- 
mon, black,  made  of  goats’  hair,  and  pretty  high,  he  adds, 
that  they  are  adorned  below,  to  the  height  of  four  feet, 
with  mats  made  of  reeds.  Harmer.  Dr.  Russell,  in  his 
MS.  note,  confirms  Chardin’s  account.  Edit. 

* P.  176,  177. 
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that  there  should  he  any  elegance  in  Arab 
tents;1  but  d’Arvieux,  an  eye-witness,  gives  a 
very  different  account. 

After  all,  I believe  this  passage  of  the  Pre- 
fetto’s  was  merely  owing  to  inattention,  and  no 
ways  designed  to  lessen  the  honour  of  those 
progenitors  of  the  Israelitish  nation  ; but,  as 
it  is  monstrously  inaccurate,  I cannot  pass  it  by 
in  silence. 


OBSERVATION  XXIX. 

Trade  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  in  Cattle , Buttery 

Cheese , fyc. 

I have  supposed  that  Abraham  lived  with 
all  the  elegance  of  a modern  Arab  emir,  or  at 
least  with  no  other  abatements  than  what  arose 
from  his  great  antiquity,  and  I think  with  rea- 
son, since  I have  shewn  that  he  had  a distinct  , 
tent  for  Sarah,  which  is  one  great  reason  at 
present;  and  I find  it  expressly  said  that  Abra- 
ham was  very  rich  in  silver  and  in  gold,  as  well 
as  in  cattle,  Gen.  xiii.  2;  and  consequently  lie 
was  able  to  procure  the  ancient  elegancies  of 
his  way  of  life,  as  well  as  the  modern  Arab 
princes  are  theirs.  This,  perhaps,  we  may 
think  strange,  and  may  have  imagined,  as  the 
Prefetto  seems  to  have  done,  that  Abraham 
lived  in  a sordid  plenty:  abundance  of  food 

1 Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  Cant.  i.  5.  Quis  crcdat  tabcrnacula 
Cedar  pulchra  fuisso,  quae  inhabitabant  pastorcs,  genu* 
hourinum  incultum  ct  agrestc  ? 
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by  means  of  bis  flocks  and  herds,  but  unat- 
tended with  silver  or  gold,  and  the  elegancies 
that  generally  go  along  with  them.  If  we  did, 
it  was  certainly  very  erroneously."1 

Authors  have  sufficiently  explained  how 
these  acquisitions  might  be  made.  So  Dr. 
Russell  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Aleppo  are 
supplied  with  the  greater  part  of  their  butter, 
tlieir  cheese,  and  their  cattle  for  slaughter,  by 
the  Arabs,  Rush  wans,  or  Turcomans,  who 
travel  about  the  country  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds  as  the  Patriarchs  did  of  old."  The 
Patriarchs  doubtless  supplied  the  ancient  cities 
of  Canaan,  in  like  manner,  with  these  things, 
Hamor  expressly  speaks  of  their  trading  with 
his  people,  Gen.  xxxiv.  21. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Arabs  receive 
money  for  their  commodities,  their  expences 
are  very  small,  so  that  their  princes  are  rich  in 
silver  and  gold  as  well  as  cattle,  and  amass 
large  quantities  of  these  precious  metals  ; inso- 
much that  la  Roque  remarks,  that  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  the  riches  both  of  the  Parthians  and 
Romans  were  in  a manner  melted  down  amonc; 
the  Arabs,  to  use  that  expression,  they  turning 
every  thing  into  money,  without  parting  with 
any  of  it  again.0 

m “ The  Arabs,”  says  Dr.  Russell,  (MS.  note,)  “ on 
the  skirts  ol  the  Desert,  who  have  communication  with 
the  Turkish  governors  and  large  cities,  adopt  some  of  the 
Turkish  luxuries.”  Edit. 

n Vrol.  i.  p.  165.  388,  &c. 

V oy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  157.  dans  la  note.  **  The  Arabs 
at  this  time,”  says  Dr.  Russell,  (MS.  note,)  “ 
commercial  people.”  Edit. 


were  a 
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Abraham’s  expences,  like  those  of  the  Arabs. 
by  no  means  equalled  his  profits,  he  was  there- 
fore continually  making  acqui  itions  of  money 
current  with  the  merchant,  Gen.  xxiii.  16;  or 
of  such  precious  commodities  as  were  easy  of 
carriage,  and  suited  to  his  way  of  life.  And 
more  especially  might  he  do  this  in  Egypt, 
where,  as  being  a rich  country,  his  exchanging 
his  cattle  might  be  more  advantageous  to  him 
than  usual.  For  which  reason,  perhaps,  his 
being  rich  in  silver  and  gold  is  mentioned  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  thence. 

To  these  accounts  may  be  added,  that  given 
us  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  MS.  papers  of 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  and  it  is  so  curious  that  I can- 
not but  here  insert  it.  After  having  remarked 
in  general,  that  they  that  travel  in  the  East 
■will  now  often  see  a picture  of  Patriarchal 
history,  he  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  their 
cattle  are  all  their  riches,  and  engage  all  their 
attention,  particularly  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  for  they  are  not  so  much  concerned 
about  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  though  they 
have  them  in  great  numbers,  (as  well  as  oxen,) 
for  the  carriage  of  their  portable  cities,  as 
they  call  their  tents,  which  are  in  common 
black,  and  made  of  goats’  hair.  As  to  their 
manner  of  living,  what  is  said,  Gen.  xiii.  2, 
Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and 
in  gold,  ought  not  to  give  us  any  pain,  for 
these  powerful  shepherds  are  able  to  gather 
much  together  by  the  sale  of  their  cattle, 

butter,  milk,  and  its  dependencies,  which  their 
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goats  produce,  ( for  in  the  East  the  greatest 
part  of  the  butter  is  made  of  goats’  and  sheeps* 
milk,)  and  of  the  wool  of  their  flocks,  and  of 
what  they  manufacture  from  it : they  sell  all 
these  things  in  the  neighbouring  towns ; and 
as  for  themselves  they  spend  very  little,  their 
flocks  support  them,  and  the  land,  of  which 
they  cultivate  as  much  as  they  have  occasion 
for. 


I have  seen  in  Persia  and  in  Turkey,  where 
the  country  is  full  of  these  Turcomans,  their 
chiefs  going  along  with  a great  train,  very  well 
clothed,  and  very  well  mounted.  I saw  one 
between  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  whose  train 
surprised  and  alarmed  me.  He  had  more  than 
ten  led  horses,  ail  their  harness  of  solid  gold 
and  silver.  He  was  accompanied  by  many 
shepherds  on  horseback,  and  well  armed. 
Their  rustic  mien  and  tanned  complexions 
caused  me  at  first  to  take  them  for  robbers  j 
but  I was  soon  undeceived.  They  treated  me 
civilly,  and  answered  all  the  questions  my  cu- 
riosity prompted  me  to  put  to  them,  upon  their 
manner  and  way  of  life.  The  whole  country, 
for  ten  leagues,  was  fuil  of  flocks  that  be- 
longed to  them.  An  hour  after  I saw  his  wives, 
and  those  of  the  principal  of  his  attendants, 
passing  along  in  a row.  There  were  four  in 


cajavehs;  these  are  great  square  cunes,  carried 
two  upon  a camel,  which  were  not  close  covered, 
The  rest  were  on  camels,  on  asses,  and  on 
horseback ; most  of  them  with  their  faces  ijn- 


VOL.  I. 


P 
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veiled  ; I saw  some  very  beautiful  women 
among*  them.” 

This  account  is  a valuable  addition  to  this 
Observation,  and  gives  us  some  particulars  that 
might  be  introduced  in  other  places  of  this 
book;  but  my  reader  will  remember  them, 
without  citing  this  account  afresh  there. 


OBSERVATION  XXX. 


Of  the  Turcomans , and  their  immense  Flocks  of 

Cattle. 

The  same  MS.  gives  us  an  astonishing  ac- 
count of  the  numerousness  of  some  of  these 
Rocks,  soon  after  the  preceding  citation,  as 
well  as  mentions  the  different  colours  of  their 
sheep. 

“ It  is  a wonderful  thing  to  see  these  Tur- 
comans pass,  when  they  go  from  one  counti  y 
to  another.  They  are  sometimes  thiec  or  foui 
days  in  passing.  I saw  a clan  ot  them  pass 
along  two  days’  distance  from  Aleppo.  The 
whole  country  was  covered  by  them.  Many 
of  their  principal  people,  whom  I spoke  to  on 
the  road,  assured  me  that  there  were  four 
hundred  thousand  beasts  of  carriage,  camels, 
horses,  asses,  oxen,  and  cows,  and  three  mil- 
lions of  sheep  and  goats.”1’  1 he  numbei,  if 

p In  the  original  it  is  three  millions,  des  bestes  a conic , 
(horned  cattle.)  By  that  term  we  indeed  commonly  mean 
neat  beasts,  but  as  he  had  mentioned  before  oxen  and  cows, 
and  elsewhere  tells  us,  they  have  most  sheep  and  goats,  h« 
evidently  means  them 
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their  account  was  to  be  depended  upon,  is  truly 
amazing  to  us  Europeans ; but  upon  compar- 
ing these  numbers  with  Dr.  Shaw’s  account11 
of  the  Barbary  flocks  and  herds,  they  will  not 
appear  at  all  incredible. 

Their  sheep  are  not  all  of  one  colour,  it  seems, 
for  speaking  in  the  same  page,  of  the  two 
famous  princely  races,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  appellations  of  the  black  sheep  and 
the  white  sheep,  he  tells  us,  they  were  originally 
shepherds,  though  afterwards  possessed  of  con- 
siderable territories,  and  that  they  distinguished 
these  two  families  by  these  appellations,  be- 
cause all  the  cattle  with  white  wool  were  taken 
by  one  family,  and  the  other  had  the  rest,  by 
an  agreement  very  like  that  made  between 
Jacob  and  Laban,  mentioned  in  the  30th  of 
Genesis.  I do  not  remember  that  d’Herbelot, 

q Dr.  Shaw’s  account  is  as  follows  : Besides  this  great 

variety  of  cattle,  we  may  observe  farther,  that  each  kind 
is  very  numerous  ancl  prolific.  Several  Arabian  tribes, 
who  can  bring  no  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  horses 
into  the  field,  arc  possessed  of  more  than  so  many  thou- 
sand camels , and  triple  the  number  of  sheep  and  black 
cattle.  The  Arabs  rarely  diminish  their  flocks  by  using 
them  for  food,  but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  dates,  milk, 
butter,  or  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  wool. 
Such  cattle  as  arc  brought  to  their  fairs,  or  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages,  arc  very  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  yearly  increase.  By  proper  care  there- 
fore, and  attendance,  nay,  if  these  numerous  flocks  and 
herds  had  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during 
<1  small  part  only  of  the  winter  season,  this  whole  country, 
in  a few  years,  would  be  over-run  with  cattle.” 

Dr.  Russell  (MS.  note)  says,  “ Vast  llocks  pass 
Aleppo  every  year,  and  the  proprietors  sell  their  sheep  for 
the  supply  of  the  city.”  Edit. 
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who  mentions  these  two  houses  frequently,  has 
any  where  given  us  so  clear  an  account  of  the 
reason  of  these  names  of  distinction ; which  is 
a circumstance,  however,  that  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  it  shows  a very  considerable 
number  of  modern  Eastern  sheep  are  not  white, 
since  the  family  of  the  black  sheep  were  willing 
to  accept  them,  as  ( along  with  other  cattle ) 
not  an  improper  portion  for  them  in  dividing 
their  substance. 


OBSERVATION  XXXI. 


Their  Manner  of  pillaging  the  Caravans , 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  liarrass  the 
caravans  of  the  East,  is  described  in  the  same 
page.  He  tells  us  there,  that  the  manner  of 
their  making  war,  and  pillaging  the  caravans  is, 
to  keep  by  the  side  of  them,  or  to  follow  them 
in  the  rear,  nearer  or  farther  off,  according  to 
their  forces,  which  it  is  very  easy  to  do  in 
Arabia,  which  is  ouS  great  plain,  and  in  the 
night  they  silently  fkll  upon  the  camp,  and 
carry  off  one  part  of  it  before  the  rest  are  got 
under  arms.” 

He  supposes  that  Abraham  fell  upon  the 
Camp  of  the  four  kings,  that  had  carried  away 
Lot,  precisely  in  the  same  Arab  manner,  and 
by  that  means,  with  unequal  forces,  accom- 
plished his  design,  and  rescued  Lot.  Gen. 
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xiv.  15,  he  thinks,  shews  this ; and  he  adds, 
that  it  is  to  he  remembered,  that  the  combats 
of  the  age  of  Abraham  more  resembled  a light 
among  the  mob,  than  the  bloody  and  destructive 
wars  of  Europe. 


OBSERVATION  XXXII. 


Sudden  Removes  of  the  Arabs  injurious  to  the 
Young  of  their  Flocks . 

Prepared  as  the  Arabs  are  for  speedy  flight, 
a quick  motion  is  very  destructive  to  the  young 
of  their  flocks. 

A passage  of  the  same  part  of  that  MS. 
proves  this,  and  at  the  same  time  shews  the 
energy  of  those  words  of  Jacob’s  apology  to 
his  brother  Esau,  for  not  attending  him.  The 
flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me , and 
if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day}  all  the 
flock  will  die.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13.  Their 
flocks,”  says  Sir  John,  speaking  of  those  who 
now  live  in  the  East  after  the  patriarchal  man- 
ner, feed  down  the  places  of  their  encamp- 
ments so  quick,  by  the  great  numbers  which 
they  have,  that  they  are  obliged  to  remove 
them  too  often,  which  is  very  destructive  to 
their  flocks,  on  account  of  the  young  ones.* 
which  have  not  strength  enough  to  follow. ’* 
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OBSERVATION  XXXIII. 

Of  the  cUfferent  domestic  Utensils  of  the  Arabs. 

Besides  the  mats  and  the  coverlids  of  the 
common  Arab  tents,  which  I took  notice  of 
under  a preceding  Observation,  la  Roque  men- 
tions r hair  sacks,  and  trunks  and  baskets  co- 
vered with  skin,  to  put  up  and  carry  their 
things  in ; which  are  kettles  or  pots,  great 
wooden8  bowls,  hand-mills,  and  pitchers.  With 
these  they  content  themselves,  and  they  are  all 
their  furniture  in  common,  or  nearly  so. 

I mention  them  distinctly,  because  this  ac- 
count seems  to  explain,  in  a clearer  manner 
than  commentators  have  done  ( who  are,  indeed, 
in  a manner  silent  upon  those  texts)  the  passages 
which  describe  the  furniture  of  the  habitations 
of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness.  Upon  whatsoever 
any  of  them,  when  they  arc  dead,  doth  fall,  it 
shall  he  unclean , ( Lev.  xi.  32,  33, ) whether  it 

T Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  176,  and  p.  178. 

* The  French  word  is  gamelles , which  the  English  trans- 
lator supposes  signified  close  wicker  baskets,  but  as  this 
word  is  used  by  the  same  author  for  the  vessel  into  which 
they  pour  their  soup,  p.  199,  something  of  a very  different 
nature  must  be  intended  by  it ; and  as  wooden  bowls  arc 
particularly  mentioned  with  their  pot  and  kettle  by  other 
travellers  (sec  Shaw,  p.  231),  and  are,  indeed,  quite  neces- 
sary to  them,  one  would  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
la  Roque  meant  them,  had  he  not  so  explained  himself,  in 
}).  204,  as  that  this  translator  there  coders  the  passage, 
i(  Three  or  four  piggins,  or  great  wooden  bowls.” 

Gamellc  signifies  a sort  of  wooden  platter  used  aboard 
vessels  and  in  camps,  for  serving  up  victuals  in.  Hence 
manger  a la  gamelle , signifies  to  cat  at  the  soldiers'  o? 
sailors'  mess . Edit. 
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be  any  vessel  of  * wood , tlieir  wooden  bowls, 
that  is,  according  to  this  representation  of  the 
utensils  of  those  that  live  in  tents,  to  which 
there  is  reason  to  helievc  those  of  the  Israelites 
were  like,  who  lived  so  many  years  like  Arabs 
in  the  wilderness  ; or  raiment , or  skin / any 
trunks  or  baskets  covered  with  skins,  that  is; 
or  sack , any  hair-cloth  sack  used  for  the  better 
carrying  goods  from  place  to  place  ; 'whatsoever 
vessel  it  be,  wherein  any  work  is  done,"  it  must 
be  put  into  water,  and  it  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  evening  ; so  it  shall  be  cleansed.  And  every 
earthen  vessel  (the  pitchers  used  for  holding 
liquids,  and  drinking  out  of,)  whcrcinto  any  of 
them  falleth , whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be  un- 
clean, and  ye  shall  break  it* 

The  account  of  la  Roque  may  then  serve  for 
an  amusing  explanation  of  these  passages  ; and 
I believe  will  be  allowed  to  be  a more  natural 
illustration  of  them  than  that  of  the  Rabbins,7 
who  suppose  that  the  work  of  goats, — which 
our  translators  determine  to  mean  goats’  hair, 
implies  instruments  made  of  the  horns,  and 
hoofs,  and  hones  of  goats,  few  or  no  such  in- 
struments being  to  be  found  among  those  that 
now  dwell  in  tents.  There  is  the  like  pleasing 

1 “ Goat.skins,”  says  Dr.  Rusiell,  “in  which  they  chum 
their  butter,  transport  water,  milk,  &c.  MS.  note.  Edit. 

u “ The  trunks  covered  with  skins  arc  called  sa.pct.s-,  as 
these  could  not  well  be  put  into  water,  the  others  probably 
wrere  meant.  Ibid.  J 

x Might  not  their  vessels  made  of  dried  cow’s.dune.  be 
included  here?  Russell,  ibid. 

7 See  Ainsworth  upon  these  passages, 
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simplicity  in  explaining  the  vessels  of  wood  of 
theii  wooden  howls,  instead  of  reckoning  up 
all  the  particular  things  that  were  afterwards 
made  of  wood  in  the  most  remote  sense  of  the 
word,  as  Maimonides  has  done,  who  intro- 
duces the  mention  of  vessels  of  bulrushes,  of 
reeds,  of  the  shells  of  nuts,  and  the  bark  of 
trees.  Ihiugs  that  were  not  iii  use,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  in  these  migratory  families, 
and  consequently  not  immediately  referred  to 
by  Moses  ; and  if  so,  not  coming  under  the 
observation  of  a commentator,  however  they 
may  with  propriety  enough  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a Jewish  casuist. 

But  though  the  bowls  and  dishes  of  the 
vulgar  Arabs  are  of  wood,  those  of  their 
emirs  are,  not  unfrequently,  of  copper,  tinned 
very  neatly:  la  Roque  takes  notice  of  this  cir- 
cumstance in  more  places  than  one.2  I have 
met  with  a like  account,  I think,  in  other  tra- 
vellers. May  we  not  believe  that  the  vessel 
which  Jael  made  use  of,  to  present  butter-milk 
to  Sisera,  and  which  Deborah  in  her  hymn 
calls  a lordly  dish/  or  a dish  of  nohlcs , was  of 
this  sort?  Her  husband  certainly  was  an  Arab 
emir  ; the  working  of  metals  much  more  an- 
cient than  her  time,  Gen.  iv.  22 ; and  the  mere 
size  of  the  vessel  hardly  could  be  the  thing  in- 
tended. La  Roque,  indeed,  tells  us,b  that  the 
fruits  that  were  brought  in  at  the  collation,  that 
the  grand  emir  of  the  Arabs,  whom  he  visited, 

z Voy.  dans,  la  Pal.  p.  178,  and  p.  24. 

* Judges  v.  25.  b Page  11,  12. 
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treated  him  with,  were  placed  in  a large 
painted  bason  of  wood  ; its  being  painted  was, 
without  doubt,  a mark  of  honour  set  on  this 
vessel  of  the  grand  emir,  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  wooden  bowls  of  the  commonalty; 
but  a painted  wooden  vessel  would  have  been 
not  so  proper  for  butter-milk,  as  one  of  copper 
tinned,  which  therefore  most  probably  was  the 
sort  Jael  used. 


OBSERVATION  XXXIV, 

Bottles  made  of  Skins , used  in  the  East, 

The  preceding  list  of  Arab  utensils  is  not 
complete : however,  as  I insinuated  under  the 
last  Observation,  leather  bottles  not  being  men- 
tioned by  la  Roque,  in  those  places  where  he 
professes  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  furniture 
of  an  Arab  tent,  which  yet  they  certainly  have, 
and  out  of  which  he  himself  elsewhere c tells  us 
they  drink,  when  a pitcher  is  not  at  hand. 

These  are  very  uncouth  drinking  vessels,  in 
comparison  of  cups  of  silver  or  gold,  such  as 
were  anciently  used  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
agreeably  to  what  we  learn  from  1 Kings  x.  21, 
where  we  are  told  the  magnificence  of  Solo- 
mon suffered  no  drinking  vessels,  in  his  palace, 
that  were  not  of  gold,  none  of  silver,  it  being 
nothing  accounted  of  in  his  days  ; whereas,  it 

c Page  205. 
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should  seem,  in  the  preceding  reigns,  cups  of 
silver,  as  well  as  gold,  were  used  in  the  royal 
ho  uses.  And  to  the  difference  betwixt  these 
vessels  of  silver  or  of  gold,  and  these  goat-skin 
bottles,  the  Psalmist  seems  to  refer  when  he 
says,  I am  become  as  a bottle  in  the  smoke , Ps. 
cxix.  83.  ‘f  My  appearance  in  my  present  state  is 
as  different  to  what  it  was  when  I dwelt  at  court, 
as  the  furniture  of  a palace  differs  from  that  of 
a poor  Arab’s  tent,  among  whom  I now  dwell. 
Just  thus  the  Prophet  laments,  that  the  pre- 
cious sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold, 
or  vessels  of  fine  gold,  sunk  in  their  estimation, 
and  were  considered  as  no  better  than  earthen 
pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter , 
Lam.  iv.  2.” 

Our  translators,  by  the  place d they  have 
marked  in  the  margin  of  some  of  our  Bibles,  a3 
parallel  to  this,  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
Psalmist  refers  to  the  blackness  iiis  face  con- 
tracted by  sorrow  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  whole  of  his  thought : in  such 
a case,  would  lie  not  rather  have  spoken  of  the 
blackness  of  a pot,  as  it  is  supposed  the  Pro- 
phet Joel  does,  cli.  ii.  6,  rather  than  that  of  a 
leather  bottle  ? 

These  bottles  are  supposed  by  a sacred  his~ 
forian,  not  only  to  be  frequently  rent,  when 
grown  old  and  much  used,  but  also  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  repaired,  Josh.  ix.  4,  wine  bottles 
old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up. 


4 .b)b  ixi.  30. 
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Sir  J.  Chardin  in  a note  informs  us,  this  is 
perfectly  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East ; 
and  he  describes  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
mended.  <e  They  do  it,”  he  says,  sometimes 
by  setting  in  a piece  ; sometimes  by  gathering 
up  the  wounded  place,  in  manner  of  a purse  ; 
sometimes  they  put  in  a round  flat  piece  of 
wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the  hole.” 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  MS.  he  has  given 
us,  at  large,  an  amusing  account  of  these 
bottles,  which  therefore  I would  here  set  down. 
After  observing,  that  the  bottle  given  to  Hagar 
was  a leather  one,  he  goes  on  thus:  “ The 
Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a wandering  kind 
of  lile,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  kind 
of  liquors  in  these  bottles.  They  keep  in  them 
more  Iresh  than  otherwise  they  would  do. 
These  leather  bottles  are  made  of  jyoat-skins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  ofl'  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner 
out  of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly. 
They  afterwards  sew  up  the  places  where  the 
legs  were  cut  ofl',  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is 
filled,  they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  These  nations, 
and  the  country  people  of  Persia,  never  go  a 
journey  without  a small  leather  bottle  of  water 
hanging  by  their  side  like  a scrip.  The  great 
leather  bottles  arc  made  of  the  skin  of  an  he- 
goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a 
bottle  of  water  on  the  road,  arc  made  of  a kid’s 
skm.  Mons.  Dandilly,  for  want  of  observing 
this,  in  his  beautiful  translation  of  Josephus, 
has  put  goat-skin  in  the  chapter  of  Hagar  and 
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Ishmael,  instead  of  a kidVskin  bottle,  which, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  above,  must  have  been 
meant/’ 

He  reassumes  the  subject  in  another  part  of 
the  same  volume/  in  which  he  tells  us,  “ that 
they  put  into  these  goat-skin  and  kid-skin  ves- 
sels every  thing  which  they  want  to  carry  to  a 
distance  in  the  East,  whether  dry  or  liquid, 
and  very  rarely  make  use  of  boxes  and  pots, 
unless  it  be  to  preserve  such  things  as  are  liable 
to  be  broken.  The  reason  is,  their  making  use 
of  beasts  of  carriage  for  conveying  these  things 
who  often  fall  down  under  their  loading,  or 
throw  it  down,  and  also  because  it  is  in  pretty 
thin  woollen  sacks,  that  they  inclose  what  they 
carry.  There  is  another  advantage,  too,  in 
putting  the  necessaries  of  life  in  these  skin 
vessels,  they  are  preserved  fresher ; the  ants 
and  other  insects  cannot  make  their  way  to 
them  ; nor  the  dust  they  get  in,  of  which  there 
are  such  quantities  in  the  hot  countries  of 
Asia,  and  so  fine,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a coffer  impenetrable  to  it;  therefore  it  is 
that  butter,  honey,  cheese,  and  other  like  ali- 
ments are  inclosed  in  vessels  made  of  the  skins 
of  this  species  of  animals.” 

According  to  this,  the  things  that  were  car- 
ried to  Joseph  for  a present,  were  probably  in- 
closed in  little  vessels  made  of  kid-skins,  not 
only  the  balm  and  the  honey,  which  were  some- 
what liquid  ; but  the  nuts  and  the  almonds  too. 


* Ou  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
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that  they  might  be  preserved  fresh,  and  the 
whole  put  into  slight  woollen  sacks.1 

OBSERVATION  XXXV. 

Smokiness  of  their  Tents . 

I have  been  supposing  that  the  tent  of  a 
common  Arab  is  a very  smoky  habitation,  when 
i have  considered  the  expression  of  a bottle  in 
the  smoke , as  equivalent  to  that  of  a bottle  in 
the  tent  of  an  Arab  ; but  in  truth  their  dwell- 
ings must  be  very  much  incommoded  with 
smoke,  since  they  make  fires  in  them. 

So  there  was  was  a fire,  we  find,  in  that 
Arab  tent  to  which  Bishop  Pococke  was  con- 
ducted, when  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem.5 
How  smoky  must  such  an  habitation  be,  and 
how^  black  all  its  utensils ! Le  Bruyn  in  going 
from  Aleppo  to  Scanderoon,  was  made  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  this:  for  being  obliged  to 
pass  a whole  night  in  an  hut  of  reeds,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  was  a fire,  to  boil  a 
kettle  of  meat  that  hung  over  it,  and  to  bake 
some  bread  among  the  ashes,  he  found  the 
smoke  intolerable,  the  door  being  the  onlv 
place  by  which  it  could  get  out  of  the  hut. 

To  the  blackness  of  a goat-skin  bottle  in  a 
tent,  but  to  the  meanness  also  of  such  a drink- 

In  a MS.  Note  ou  this  place  Dr.  Russell  observes, 

Almonds,  walnuts,  dates,  figs,  &c.  See.  are  still  com- 
monly packed  up  in  skins.”  Earn-. 
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ing-vessel,  the  Psalmist  seems  to  refer,  and  it 
was  a most  natural  image  for  him  to  make  use 
of,  driven  from  among  the  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  as  the 
Arabs  do  and  did,  and  conseqetmtly  being 
obliged  to  drink  out  of  a smoked  leather 
bottle. 

If  this  be  a just  representation  of  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs,  I doubt  our  translators  will  be 
thought  not  to  have  been  very  happy  in  their 
version,  when  they  call  the  tents  of  the  Arabs 
their  ■ palaces , Ezek.  xxv.  4,  whatever  the 
true  sense  of  the  original  may  be.h 


OBSERVATION  XXXVI. 


Of  the  black  Colour  of  their  Tents . 

If  a survey  of  them  as  to  their  insides  will 
not  presently  induce  us  to  call  them  palaces,  so 
neither  will  their  outsides,  I imagine,  produce 

h DrrriWB  teeroteehem  and  the  singular  rH'tt  tecrah , pro- 
bably from  no  tar , signifying  regularity  and  order : see 
Parkhurst.  From  the  context  it  appears  tome,  that  the 
word  means  cotes , pens , or  enclosures  for  cattle,  which 
may  be  thus  denominated  from  the  regular  manner  of  their 
construction,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
I am  the  more  inclined  to  this  interpretation,  which,  how- 
ever, I submit  with  perfect  deference  to  the  judgment  of 

Zj  — - 

the  reader,  because  the  Arabic  jb  tarra  signifies  to  drive 

together , (as  cattle)  from  different  quarters , and  ranging 
them  up  to  the  right  and  left . See  Golius  Meninski,  and 

Richardson.  I need  not  inform  the  learned  reader,  that 
many  deficient  roots  in  Hebrew  are  prescrTcd  in  Arabic.— 
Edit. 
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that  effect,  being  such  hair-cloth  as  our  coal- 
sacks  are  made  of.1 

I have  therefore  often  wondered  that  Dr. 
Shaw  should  consider  them  as  affording  a de- 
lightful prospect,  and  more,  that  he  should 
suppose  Solomon  considered  them  as  comely, 
as  well  as  black,  in  Cant.  i.  5,  when  the  turn 
of  the  words  leads  us  rather  to  suppose,  that 
he  meant  to  make  the  bride  sav,  she  was  black 
as  the  tents  of  Kcdar,  or  of  the  Arabs  ; but 
comely  however  as  those  of  Solomon. 

I shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of 
the  tents  of  Solomon  ; at  present  I would  ob- 
serve the  force  of  the  comparison  when  he 
likens  her,  on  the  account  of  her  blackness,  to 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs. 

And  as  I liave  observed  several  faults  here, 
besides  omissions,  this  article  must  consist  of 
several  particulars.  It  has  been  said  their  tents 
arc  made  of  skins  instead  of  hair  ; it  has  been 
supposed  that  their  blackness  is  adventitious, 
and  owing’  to  the  sun  and  rain  : as  well  as  that 
they  have  a beautiful  appearance  : on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  not  been  observed,  I think,  as  it 
ought,  that  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  are  commonly 
of  another  colour  ; particulars  that  are  requisite 
to  be  remarked,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  full 
force  of  the  comparison. 

Some  Jewish  writers  referred  to  by  Mercer, k 
Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  Commentary,  &e,  sup- 

.‘Shaw,  p.  220. 

Vide  Poli  a.  ia  loc. 
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pose  their  tents  are  composed  of  skins  ; nor  does 
it  do  any  honour  to  the  accuracy  of  Egmont 
and  Heyman’s  book  of  Travels,  that  it  affirms 
also,  that  Arab  tents  are  made  of  goat-skins 
as  it  does  in  two  places ; 1 whereas  d’Arvieux 
tells  us,  they  are  made  of  hair-cloth,  which 
the  women  weave  ;m  and  Dr.  Shaw  affirms,  they 
are  of  the  same  sort  of  hair-clotli  of  which 
our  coal-sacks  are  made ; and  so  many  other 
authors  have  confirmed  their  account,  that  no 
doubt  can  be  made  of  it.n 

Mercer,  and  others,0  have  supposed  their 
blackness  is  adventitious,  and  occasioned  by  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  upon  what  grounds  I do  not 
know,  for  their  goats  are  in  common  naturally 
black:  and  therefore  as  the  brown  amona’  La- 
ban’s  sheep  were  appointed  to  be  Jacob’s  hire, 
because  they  were  much  less  common;  so,  for 
the  same  reason,  w ere  they  spotted  and  speckled 
among  the  goats,  they  being  in  common  black. 
The  Spouse  compares  herself  to  one  of  the 
Arab  tents,  on  account  of  the  taint  of  her  skin  ; 
but  it  is  introducing  a thought  she  never  de- 
signed, when  it  is  supposed  they  both  arose 
from  the  same  cause , the  scorching  of  the 
sun. 

1 Vol.  1,  p.  302  and  p.  373. 

m Voy.  dans,  la  Pal.  p.  173. 

n It  is  allowed  elsewhere  by  Bishop  Patrick  himself. — . 
u They  are  of  hair  cloth  generally  in  Syria.”  JDr.  Russell 
in  a MS.  note.  Edit. 

• Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc. 
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Not  only  have  authors  that  never  saw  an 
Arab  tent  supposed  they  were  the  reverse  of 
beautiful,  but  Thevenot/  who  saw  many  of 
them,  gives  us  to  understand  he  thought  them 
ugly;  and  they  that  attend  to  that  circum- 
stance of  their  being  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  our  coal-sacks,  will  wonder  at  Dr.  Shaw’s 


taste,q  who  seems  to  have  thought  them  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye/ 

The  Arabs  make  use  of  black  tents  with 
great  universality.  D’Arvieux,  describing 
their  tents,  expressly  says,  they  arc  all  black/ 
All  other  authors,  I think,  suppose  this,  that 
speak  of  the  colour  of  their  tents  at  all.  Some 
other  nations  live  in  tents  of  black  goats’  hair, 
in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  : so 
Thevenot  says,  the  Curds  of  Mesopotamia  do, 
but  it  is  not  common.  Other  nations  generally 

p See  Thevenot,  parti,  p.  173.  Egmont  and  Heyman. 
vol.  ii,  p.  155. 

^ P.  220. 


r On  this  observation  Dr.  Russell,  in  a MS.  note,  makes 
the  following  remark  : “ There  is  no  inconsistence  here; 

in  traversing  neglected  plains,  or  looking  from  the  declivity 
of  a neighbouring  hill,  an  Arab  encampment,  notwith- 
standing the  colour  of  the  tents,  diversifies  the  prospect, 
and  is  far  from  being  an  unpleasing  object.  Black , indeed, 
affords  a kind  of  relief  to  the  eye  fatigued  with  the  blaze 
of  day,  and  the  hot  reflection  from  the  ground.” Edit. 

8 Toy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  173.  Fulcherius  Carnotcnsis  de. 
scribes  the  tents  of  the  enemies  of  King  Baldwin  as  white 
and  calls  these  enemies,  Arabs  and  Saracens;  but  it  appears 
evidently,  that  he  does  not  design  by  those  terms,  \rabs 
m the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  term  in  this  article 

V/*  ^e<^ou*u  ^ra*)S?  means  Egyptians  and  the 

Moorish  inhabitants  of  Ascalon.  Vide  Gesta  Dei  per 
francos,  p . 411,  &c. 


VOL.  I. 


Q 
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live  in  booths,  or  liuts  of  reeds  or  boughs,  or 
other  materials,  for  there  is  a great  variety  in 
the  descriptions  that  travellers  have  given  us  of 
these  habitations.  Or,  if  in  tents,  they  make 
use  of  other  colours  in  general : so  d’Arvieux 
gives  us  an  account  of  another  nation  that  lives 
in  the  Holy  Land,  in  tents  as  the  Arabs  do,  but 
their  tents  are  of  white  linen  cloth;  they  are 
called  Turcomans,  obey  the  Grand  Seignior, 
are  neat  in  their  camp,  and  lie  in  good  beds  ; 
they  are  more  parsimonious  than  the  Arabs  as 
to  their  eating,  but  are  better  clothed  than 
they ; they  do  not  spoil  passengers  as  the  Arabs 
do,  but  are  very  hospitable,  and  give  meat  and 
lodging  to  all  travellers  that  apply  to  them, 
without  charging  them  any  thing.1  As  for  the 
Turks,  when  they  encamp,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  the  tents  they  make  use  of  are  green.'*  So 
then  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  are  universally  black , 
and  scarcely  any  make  use  of  them  but  they  ; 
the  other  nations,  in  particular,  that  live  in  tents 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  they  do,  dwell  in  tents 
of  white  linen.  I am  black,  not  as  a tent,  for 
they  were  often  of  other  colours,  but  as  the 
tents  of  Kedar,  which  were  universally  of  this 
hue/ 

x Voy.  dans  la  Pal;  p.  99,  100. 

u Pocockc’s  Travels  into  the  East,  vol.  ii,  p.  115. 

x It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  tents  of  the  Eastern 
nations  are  not  black , nor  are  they  all  made  of  black 
goats-skin  : among  the  Mamelukes  they  are  of  cloth  often, 
and  highly  ornamented.  A particular  friend  of  mine  (Lieut. 
Browne,  of  the  Royal  Navy  ,)  brought  a whole  Mameluke 
tent,  poles,  cords  and  all,  home  with  him  from  the  late 

3 
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Black  goats’  hair  tents  may  very  probably 
have  been  generally  used  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  since  the  Arabs  retain  the  most  ancient 
customs;7  the  present  distinction  however  ap- 
pears by  this  passage  to  have  been  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  Solomon.  So  curtains  of  goats- 
hair  were  directed  for  the  Tabernacle,  and  the 
Israelitish  women  appear  to  have  been  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  spinning  it;  from 
whence  we  may  naturally  conjecture,  that  the 
tents  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  those  Israel  might 
use  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  Wilderness,  were 
of  the  same  fabric. 

Moral  interpreters  have  supposed,  that  the 
Spouse  represents  herself  as  black,  and  disa- 
greeable, as  to  her  outward  aspect,  but  pos- 
sessed of  internal  qualifications  lovely  as  the 

Egyptian  expedition.  It  is  of  strong  sail  cloth , of  a 
leaden  hue , but  ornamented  with  painting.  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  in  his  overland  journey  from  India,  on  his  entering 
the  Tigris,  in  the  place  where  the  river  Hie  joins  with  it, 
near  a small  town  called  Coote,  fell  in  with  a Turkish  en- 
campment, pitched  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
which  appeared  to  him  beautiful,  some  of  the  tents  being 
rer/,  others  green,  and  some  white.  P.  75.  See  a confirma- 
tion of  this  under.  Obs.  xl,  p.  237.  Edit. 

7 We  arenot,  however,  to  suppose  the  living  in  tents  was 
prior  to  the  dwelling  in  houses  ; the  comparing  Gen.  iv. 
20,  with  the  17th  verse  of  that  chapter,  would  lead  us 
into  a contrary  opinion.  Cain,  one  of  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  built  a city  ; but  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Jabal,  who  was  of  the  seventh  generation  from 
Adam,  that  dwelling  in  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to 
place  with  cattle,  came  into  use : he  was  the  father  of  such , 
the  first  that  practised  this  flitting  way  of  living,  which 
others  have  since  followed,  particularly  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
This  is  a remark  of  Sir  J.  Chardin’s,  in  his  Manuscript 

Q 2 
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tents  o f Solomon.  What  the  precise  intention 
of  the  sacred  writer  might  he,  I will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say ; but  it  is  certain,  that  the  face 
may  be  discoloured  by  the  sun,  and  yet  possess 
an  exquisite  gracefulness:  so  Mr.  Wood,  the 
elegant  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  ob- 
serves, tli at  the  Arab  women,  whom  he  saw 
at  that  place,  were  well -shaped,  and  though 
Very  swarthy,  yet  had  good  features  ; z and  of 
Zen  obi  a,  the  celebrated  queen  of  that  city  in 
the  days  of  antiquity,  he  says,  she  was  reck- 
oned an  extraordinary  beauty,  and  that  the  de- 
scription we  have  of  her  person  answers  that 
character:  her  complexion  of  a dark  brown, 
(a  necessary  consequence  of  her  way  of  life  in 
that  climate  ; ) her  eyes  black  and  sparkling, 
and  of  an  uncommon  lire;  her  countenance 
divinely  sprightly;  her  person  graceful  and 
genteel  beyond  imagination  ; her  teeth  white 
as  pearl,  and  her  voice  clear  and  strong.3  It 
is  very  possible  then  to  be  black  and  at  the  same 
time  comeli),  as  to  what  is  visible,  without 
having  recourse  to  moral  qualities  ; and  I con- 
fess I could  not  forbear  thinking  of  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Canticles,  the  moment  I read  this 
description  of  Zenobia. 

A passage  of  d’Arvieuxb  will  account  for 
that  surprise,  which  she  supposes  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  would  notwithstanding  feel,  upon 
seeing  the  swarthiness  of  the  person  which  So- 
lomon had  chosen  lor  his  spouse,  as  it  shews  the 

3 Ruins  of  Palmyra,,  p.  37.  * P.  8. 

b Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  214. 
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attention  usually  paid  by  the  great  men  of  the 
East  to  the  complexion  of  their  wives,  as  well 
as  the  great  tanning  power  of  the  sun  in  Pales- 
tine. The  princesses,  and  the  other  Arab 
ladies,  whom  they  shewed  me  from  a private 
place  of  the  tent,  appeared  to  me  beautiful  and 
well-shaped;  one  may  judge  by  these,  and  by 
what  they  told  me  of  them,  that  the  rest  are 
no  less  so  ; they  are  very  fair,  because  they  are 
always  kept  from  the  sun.  The  women  in  com- 
mon are  extremely  sun-burnt,  besides  the 
brown  and  swarthy  colour  which  they  naturally 
have/’c&c.  Naturally,  he  says,  though  this 
most  permanent  swarthiness  must  arise  from  the 
same  cause  with  that  temporary  tanning  he 
speaks  of,  or  otherwise  the  Arab  princesses  would 
have  been  swarthy,  though  not  sun-burnt, 
(being  natives  of  the  country,)  which  yet,  lie 
affirms,  they  were  not. 

It  is  on  this  account,  without  doubt,  that 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  when  lie  would  de- 
scribe a comely  woman,  describes  her  by  the 
character  of  one  that  dwelleth  at  home/ 
The  delicate,  and  those  that  are  solicitous  to 
preserve  their  beauty,  go  very  little  abroad: 
it  seems  it  was  so  anciently,  and  therefore  the 
Prophet  uses  a term  to  express  a woman  of 
beauty,  which  would  not  be  very  applicable 
to  many  British  fine  ladies. 

* Dr.  Russell  has  made  the  like  remark,  vol.i,  p.  99, 

d Jer.  vi.  2,  according  to  the  margin. 
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Of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Tent. 

But  ordinary  as  these  dwellings  are,  the  com- 
mon Arabs  so  far  observe  the  modes  of  the  East, 
as  to  have  a separate  apartment  in  them  for  their 
wives,  made  by  letting  down  a curtain  or  a 
carpet,  upon  occasion,  from  one  of  the  pillars 
of  their  tents ; c though  they  are  not  so  rigid  as 
some  other  of  the  Eastern  people  are  in  these 
matters,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Pococke’s  account 
, of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated,  in  an 
Arab  tent,  in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  His 
conductor,  who  was  an  Arab,  led  him,  he  tells 
us,  two  or  three  miles  to  his  tent,  which  was 
not  much  out  of  the  road,  and  where  there  was 
an  encampment  of  Arabs ; and  that  there  he  sat 
with  his  wife,  and  others,  round  a fire;  For 
(says  he)  the  Arabs  are  not  so  scrupulous  as 
the  Turks  about  their  women  ; and  though  they 
have  their  harem,  or  women’s  part  of  the  tent, 
yet  such  as  they  are  acquainted  with  come  into 
them  : I w as  kept  in  the  harem  for  greater  secu- 
rity, the  wife  being  always  with  me,  no  stran- 
ger ever  daring  to  come  into  the  woman’s 
apartment,  unless  they  are  introduced.  Several 
women  came  to  look  at  me,  and  some  men,”f 
e Shaw,  p.  221. 

f Vol.  ii.  p.  5.  Dr.  Russell  remarks,  u that  this  must 
hare  been  an  Arab  of  ordinary  rank MS.  note.  And 
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It  was  not  absurd  then  in  Sisera,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  present  Arabs,  to  hope  he 
might  be  received  into  Jael’s  tent,  the  harem 
of  Heber  ; it  appears  too  that  her  tent  was  a 
much  safer  place  than  any  other,  in  that  en- 
campment, as  the  violating*  it  would  be  the 
g'reater  insult  to  this  Kenite  Emir.  Nothing 
can  be  a better  comment  on  Judges  iv.  1 i , 18,  20, 
than  this  story. 


OBSERVATION  XXXVIII. 

Arab  Women  take  care  of  the  blocks • 

Shut  up  as  many  of  the  Eastern  women  are, 
those  of  some  other  tribes  of  them  still  con- 
tinue to  feed  sheep  and  other  cattle. 

The  daughters  of  the  Turcomans  of  Syria 
do  this,  according  to  d’Arvieux,8  in  which 
point  he  supposes  they  difter  from  the  Arabs  , 
this  is  confirmed  by  Consul  Drummond,  in  ge- 
neral, only  calling  all,  that  live  in  that  country 
a wandering  life  under  tents,  Arabs,  he  speaks 
of  Arab  women  as  tending  cattle.h  Being 
very  thirsty,”  says  this  writer,  speaking  ot  a 

Mr.  Jackson  says,  <c  Women  of  the  highest  class  (at  Bus- 
sora)  arc  seldom  seen  out  of  doors  ; but  when  they  do  go 
out  they  are  always  veiled.  Many  of  the  Arab  women, 
particularly  of  the  lozoer  class , expose  their  faces.”  Journey 
from  India,  p.  32.  Edit. 

s Voy.  dan  la  Pal  p.  230. 

h p 183.  ]>.  Russell  asserts,  that  the  Arab  women 

tend  cattle  as  well  as  the  Turcoman  women.  MS.  note,— 
Edit. 
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journey  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo,  I halted 
at  a well,  where  I saw  a great  number  of  cattle 
attended  by  some  well-shaped,  though  ugly, 
Arabian  girls,  whose  nostrils  were  adorned 
with  rings  ; they  were  good-natured  enough  to 
water  me  along  with  their  beasts.” 


OBSERVATJ  CJN  XXXIX. 

/ 

Regular  Inhabitants  of  Towns  and  Villages  in  the 
hast  spend  part  of  their  Summers  abroad  under 
Tails. 

Besides  those  that  live  wholly  in  tents, 
numbers  of  the  Eastern  people  spend  part  of 
the  year  in  them. 

I have  observed  it  particularly  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Mesopotamia.  In  that  country  Bishop 
Pococke  tells  us,  he  fell  in  with  a summer- 
village  of  country  people,  whose  huts  were 
made  of  loose  stones  covered  with  reeds  and 
boughs;  their  winter-village  being  on  the 
side  of  an  hill  at  some  distance,  consisting  of 
very  low  houses ; and  that  they  choose  this 
place  for  the  convenience  of  being  with  their 
cattle,  and  out  of  the  high-road.1  Five  pages 
after,  he  observes,  that  many  of  the  Curdeens 
live  honestly  in  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  Syria, 
removing  in  summer  to  some  places  at  a dis- 
tance from  their  village,  where  they  live  under 
tents,  generally  in  places  retired  from  the  road, 

1 Y.  2.  p.  168. 
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to  avoid  the  injuries  of  the  soldiery,,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  pasha. 

May  not  this  circumstance  serve  to  explain 
a passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  relating  to 
this  country?  In  Gen.  xxxi,  it  is  said,  that 
Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah  to  his 
flock,  that  he  there  told  them  of  his  design  of 
returning  from  Mesopotamia  to  his  native 
country,  and  that,  upon  their  consenting  to  go 
with  him,  he  set  out  upon  this  journey  so 
silently,  that  Laban  had  no  notice  of  it,  until  the 
third  day  after  ; yet  it  appears,  that  he  had  all 
his  effects  with  him,  and  tents  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  family  ; and  that  Laban,  who 
pursued  him,  had  tents  also  for  his  company. 

Here  one  is  surprised  to  And  both  parties  so 
suddenly  equipped  with  tents  for  their  accom- 
modation in  travelling,  and  is  naturally  led  to 
enquire,  why  Jacob  sent  for  his  wives  to  his 
flock  ? Bishop  Patrick’s  account  of  the  last 
circumstance,  that  it  wa%  for  greater  secrecv, 
and  perhaps  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  seized 
upon  by  Laban  and  his  sons,  will  hardly  be 
thought  satisfactory.  Could  not  a husband 
speak  to  his  wives  with  sufficient  privacy  in 
Laban’s  house?  Were  matters  come  to  such  an 
extremity,  that  Jacob  durst  not  venture  him- 
self within  the  doors  of  his  uncle’s  house,  for 
lear  of  being  seized  upon,  and  made  a prisoner  ? 
And  in  fact  Jacob  seems  actually  to  have  com- 
municated his  intention  to  Rachel  in  her  fa- 
thers house:  for  when  he  sent  for  his  wives, 
she  brought  her  father’s  teraphim  with  her. 
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which  she  would  by  no  means  have  done,  had 
she  been  unapprized  of  the  design. 

The  case  seems  to  have  been  thus.  While 
Laban  and  his  daughters  dwelt  in  a house,  they 
that  tended  the  flocks  had  tents  for  their  ac- 
commodation. Laban’s  flocks  were  in  two  par- 
cels, one  under  the  care  of  Jacob,  the  other 
committed  to  the  care  of  Laban’s  sons,  three 
days’ journey  off;  Jacob’s  own  afterwards  were 
also,  for  the  same  reason,  probably  at  an  equal 
distance.  At  the  time  of  shearing  sheep,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  more  and  better 
tents  were  erected  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  friends,  it  being  a time  of 
great  feasting  1 Sam.  xxv.  4,  8,  36;  to  which 
they  were  wont  to  invite  their  friends,  2 Sam. 
xiii.  25;  and  the  feasts  being  held  at  a distance 
from  their  own  houses,  in  the  places  where  the 
sheep  were  fed,  as  appears  from  the  passage 
last  cited,  and  also  from  Gen,  xxxviii.  12. 
Laban  went  then  with  his  relations  at  the  time 
of  sheep-shearing  to  his  flocks;  Jacob  at  the 
same  time  shore  his  own  sheep,  and  sent  to 
his  wives  to  come  to  the  entertainment,  with 
all  those  utensils  that  they  had  with  them  of 
his,  which  would  be  wanted  having  before 
communicated  his  intention  to  Rachel  his  be- 
loved w ife.  This  was  a fair  pretence  for  the 
having  all  his  household  stuff’  brought  to  him, 
which,  according  to  the  present  Eastern  mode, 
we  may  believe  w as  very  portable,  beds  not 
excepted;  and  having  told  Leah  then  his  views, 
in  the  company  of  Rachel,  and  both  consent- 
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ing  to  go  with  him*  he  had  every  thing  ready 
for  his  journey*  and  could  decamp  immediately; 
taking  his  flocks  and  herds  along  with  him. 
Somebody*  upon  this*  went  to  inform  Laban 
of  Jacob’s  departure*  who  being  at  a conside- 
rable distance*  did  not  receive  the  news  till  the 
third  day. 

This  accounts  at  once*  in  the  most  simple 
and  natural  way*  for  Jacob’s  sending  for  his 
wives  to  his  flock  ; for  his  being  able  to  get 
his  goods  together  without  jealousy ; and  for 
his  and  his  father-in-law’s  being  furnished 
with  tents  for  the  journey. 


OBSERVATION  XL. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

Nor  do  the  country-people  only  occasionally 
make  use  of  tents*  persons  of  distinction  use 
them  also  for  pleasure. 

I have  had  occasion*  in  making  remarks  on 
the  weather*  to  take  notice  that  the  English 
merchants  at  Aleppo  do*  and  it  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  a conformity  to  the  customs  of  the 
Eastern  people.  For  Dr.  Pococke  speaks k of  a 
pleasant  place*  not  far  from  Aleppo*  where  he 
met  an  Aga  who  had  a great  entertainment 
there*  accompanied  with  music*  under  tents. 
Maillet  in  like  manner  mentions  tents  as  things 
of  course*  in  an  account  he  gives  of  an  Egyptian 

k Vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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officer’s  taking  the  air  with  liis  lady,  in  tins 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo.1  What  is  more,  the 
modern  Eastern  princes  have  frequently  made 
use  of  them  in  the  same  way.  So  Chardin  tells 
us,  that  i ahmasp,  the  Persian  monarch,  used 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Casbin,  and  to  retire  in 
the  summer  three  or  four  leagues  into  the 
country,  where  he  lived  intents  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Alouvcnt,  in  a place  abounding  with 
cool  springs  and  pleasant  shades;  and  that  his 
successors  lived  after  the  same  manner  until 
the  time  ol  Abas  the  Great,  who  removed  his 
co uit  to  Ispahan."  f 1 o which  I would  add, 
that  Olearius,  attending  the  ambassador  of 

heU.  11.  p.  120.  m Travels,  p.  382. 

This  gentleman  in  his  MS,  supposes  that  we  are  to 
consider  Deborah’s  dwelling  under  a palm-tree,  mentioned 
J udges  iv.  5,  in  the  same  light.  If  this  is  just,  the  swelling 
ol  the  river  Kishon,  in  such  a manner  as  to  destroy  mul- 
titudes of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  Judges,  v.  20,  21,  must  be 
considered  as  a very  extraordinary  imposition  of  Go n : for 
t ns  violence  of  that  river  must  have  been  occasioned,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  by  very  heavy  rains,  and  rain  is  not 
vi  out  to  fall  in  that  country  after  May;  though  sometimes 
very  copious  showers  have  descended  much  later:  la  Roque 
mentions  such  an  event,  which,  I have  had  occasion  to  cite 
in  the  preceding  Chapter.  The  more  unusual  the  events,  the 
greater  was  (he  mercy.  1 leave  it  with  my  reader  to  deter- 
mine how  far  what  is  said  concerning  the  dwelling  under 
a palm-tree,  is  a proof  that  this  event  happened  out  of  the 
usual  rainy  season.  It  will  be  proper  not  to  omit  what 
8ir  John  observes  farther  concerning  this  living  under  palm 
trees,  in  his  note  here:  he  tells  us,  people  retire  under 
these  trees,  because  they  live  on  their  fruit:  but  he  adds, 
that  the  air  there  is  bad.  I will  only  take  the  liberty  to 
observe,  that  unless  there  is  a very  great  alteration  in 
Palestine  with  respect  to  the  palm-tree,  it  could  not  be  from 
any  regard  to  the  fruit,  that  Deborah  dwelt  under  one;  for 
Dr.  Shaw  assures  us,  the  palm-trees  of  the  Holy  Land,  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity,  p.  313. 
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Holstein-Gottorp,  who  were  invited  by  a Jatcr 
Persian  monarch  to  accompany  him  on  a party 
of  pleasure,  for  hunting,  hawking,  &c.  found 
in  an  Armenian  village  many  tents  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  company;  which,  by  the 
variety  of  their  colours , and  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  pitched,  made  a most 
pleasing'  appearance.0 

I should  not  have  made  this  one  of  my  Ob- 
servations, had  I not  found  that  the  learned 
made  a difficulty  of  admitting  that  the  curtains 
of  Solomon,  (Cant.  i.  5,)  signified  the  tents  of 
Solomon  ; “ for  though/'*  says  Ainsworth/ 
" curtains  in  other  places  signify  tents,  here 
they  seem  rather  to  mean  the  goodly  hangings 
that  were  in  his  house,  and  about  bis  bed.  For 
Solomon  dwelt  not  in  tents,  hut  buildcd  him 
houses,  Eecles.  ii.  4;  and  one  which  was  thir- 
teen years  in  building  1 Kings  vii.  1.  But 
though  he  built  palaces,  and  as  a most  peaceful 
prince q seldom  wanted  tents  for  his  accommo- 
dation in  war,  he  that  left  no  pleasure  untried, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  resided  sometimes  in 
them,  pitched  in  summer-heats  in  some  cool 
and  delightful  spot,  like  the  first  princes  of  the 
late  royal  race  of  Persia,  or  erected  in  other 
places  for  his  accommodation  in  hunting,  like 
that  more  modern  prince  Olearius  mentions. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  doors  of  the 
East  have  veils  hanging  before  them,  and  pro- 

• P.731.  Seenoteon  Obs.  xxxvi.  p.  227. 

f Upon  Cant.  i.  5. 

* 1 Chron.  xxii.  y. 
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bably  had  anciently,  since  a veil  was  used  in 
the  Temple  as  well  as  Tabernacle ; yet  the 
Hebrew  word  there  yirioth,  is  not  the  same 
with  that  which  in  Cant.  i.  5,  is  rendered  cur- 
tains. And  as  to  the  goodly  hangings  about 
his  bed,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  ima- 
gine they  were  in  use  in  Solomon’s  country,  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  now  : “their  beds  consist 
of  a mattress  laid  on  the  floor,  and  over  this  a 
sheet,  ( in  winter  a carpet,  or  some  such  wool- 
len covering)  the  other  sheet  being  sewed  to  the 
quilt.  A divan  cushion  often  serves  for  a bol- 
ster and  pillow,  though  some  have  a bolster  and 
pillow  as  we  have.”  Such  is  Russell’s  account 
of  the  beds  of  Aleppo/  Hanway’s  account  of 
those  of  Persia  is  just  the  same.  Ainsworth 
then  appears  to  have  been  much  more  versed  in 
the  Eastern  languages  than  in  their  customs,  and 
is  a striking  proof,  how  much  observations  of 
the  kind  I am  making  are  necessary  to  be  accu- 
rate, though  they  relate  to  things  in  themselves 
of  no  great  moment/  Agreeably  to  all  this,  the 

r Vol,  i,  p.  144.  To  which  he  adds,  in  a MS.  note  here, 
Mosquetto  curtains  are  sometimes  suspended  over  the  beds. — 
Edit. 

‘ It  ought,  however,  to  be  acknowledged  here,  that,  if 
Maillct  may  be  depended  upon,  curtains  are  sometimes  sus- 
pended over  the  beds,  in  times  at  least  of  great  solemnity  : 
for  so  he  describes  the  bed  in  which  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  son 
of  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  was  to  lodge  after  his  circumci- 
sion. 66  An  angel-bed,”  he  tells  us,  (by  which  term  the 
French  mean  a bed  without  posts,  and  whose  curtains  are 
suspended  in  the  air)  u of  crimson  velvet,  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  apartments.  This  bed  was  covered  on  the 
outside  with  Indian  embroidery,  lined  with  green  satin, 
equally  richly  wrought.  A fringe  of  gold,  four  fingers 
broad,  ran  round  the  curtains ; which  were  tucked  up  with 
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word  translated  curtains  is  no  where  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  but  where  a tent  is  expressly 
spoken  of,  excepting  in  Psalm  civ.  2,  and  there 
Isa.  xl.  22,  shews  it  is  alluded  to.* 

I will  only  add,,  that  if  Solomon  used  tent$ 
at  all,  we  may  be  sure  they  were  extremely 
magnificent,  and  might  with  great  propriety  be 
alluded  to  on  account  of  their  beauty. 


OBSERVATION  XLI. 


Tents  used  for  religious  Solemnities . 

Tents  also  appear  to  have  been  used  on  oc- 
casion of  religious  solemnities. 

When  Dr.  Perry  arrived  at  Siut,  a large 
town  near  the  Nile,  about  seventy  leagues  above 
Cairo,  it  was  “the  first  day  of  Biram;  and, 
going  to  the  town,  we  found  a great  many  tents 
pitched,  and  an  innumerable  concourse  of  peo- 
ple without  the  tow  n,  to  the  South-west  of  it. 
These  people  were  partly  of  Siut,  and  partly 

rubies  and  emeralds,”  See.  Lett.  x.  p.  75.  But  this  was 
extraordinary ; air,  in  common,  is  more  desirable  than  such 
magnificence  in  these  hot  countries. 

1 yirioih  is  the  Hebrew  word  both  in  Cant.  i.  5, 

and  in  1 Chron.  xvii.  1;  where  it  is  said,  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  dwelt  under  curtains.  In  Isaiah  xl.  22,  the  word  pi 
dok  is  translated  curtain , which  is  elsewhere  rendered  dwarfs 
Eev.  xxi.  20.  T he  word  POD  succah , and  masac , from 

the  same  root  (*pD  sacac ,)  are  rendered  curtain , tabernacle , 
Covert , pavilion , college , bootli^  tent , a hanging , a cover - 
ingy  by  our  translators,  in  a great  variety  of  places.  Is 
it  possible,  that  one  simple  term  should  have  all  these 
meanings  ?-— Edit, 
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from  the  circumjacent  villages,  who  came  thi- 
ther to  celebrate  the  happy  day.”11 

The  moment  I read  this  account,  I recollect- 
ed that  passage  of  the  book  of  Judges,  They 
said,  behold  ! there  is  a feast  of  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh  yearly, in  a place  which  is  on  the  North 
side  of  Bethel,  on  the  Last  side  of  the  highway 
that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem , and  on  the 
South  of  Lebonah:  Go,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the 
vineyards : and  see,  and  behold,  if  the  daugh- 
ters of  Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances , &c. 
Chap.  xxi.  19 — 21. 

It  was  usual  we  see  anciently  for  people  to 
celebrate  their  festivals  out  of  their  cities  : 
most  probably  then  tents  also  were  pitched  for 
their  conveniences ; and  virgins  attended  from 
other  towns,  though  those  of  Shiloh  might  be 
most  numerous/ 


OBSERVATION  XLII. 

Structure  of  the  Arab  Tents. 

If  the  black  hair-cloth  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
their  tents,  has  a mean  and  a coarse  look,  it 
however  very  effectually  guards  against  rain  ; 
the  other  coverings,  therefore,  of  the  sacred 
tent  of  Moses,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were 
appointed  only  for  ornament. 
u Page  333. 

K See  more  of  dwelling  in  tents,  in  the  time  of  religious 
solemnities,  under  an  Observation  belonging  to  the  next 
Chapter. 
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Abundance  of  questions  may  be  asked,  re- 
lating-to  the  structure  of  the  Tabernacle,  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  fully  to  answer, 
file  delineations  the  learned  have  sometimes 
given  us  in  their  books  differ  oftentimes,  I am 
alraid,  from  the  pattern  shewed  to  Moses  in  the 
Mount : this  model  Moses  saw  in  a divine  vision ; 
their  draughts,  I doubt,  are  visionary,  in  many 
respects,  in  a very  opposite  sense. 

What  I have  met  with  in  travellers  into  the 
East  may,  perhaps,  throw  a little  light  on  some 
things  relating  to  the  Tabernacle  ; I will  there- 
fore  set  them  down  here. 


The  common  Arab  tents  have  only  a pole  or 
two  to  supportthem  inthe  middle,  theeves  bein«- 
stretched  out  by  cords,  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  hooked  wooden  pins  : this  is  Dr.  Shaw’s  ac- 
count. They  have  then,  it  seems,  only  one 
covering.  But  the  tents  of  other  Eastern  peo- 
ple have  sometimes  a magnificent  lining  under 
the  outside  covering.  So  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man  tell  us,  in  describing  the  tents  of  the 
errand  Seignior,  pitched  on  a solemn  occasion, 
hat  they  were  exceedingly  splendid,  and  one 
ot  them  lined  with  a rich  silk  stuff.  This  was 
exceeded  by  another,  which,  they  were  in- 
formed, cost  twenty-five  thousand  piastres/ 
w ich  was  made  in  Persia,  and  not  finished  in  less 

teT tl  ! °n  f°Ur  yearS'  The  0l,tside  of  ^is 

' ef. teU  US’  was  1104  remarkable ; but  it  was 

with  a single  piece  made  of  camels-hair, 

y P.  221. 

•WdpouX1  think’  iS  COnsiJeraWf  more  than  three  thou. 
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and  beautifully  decorated  with  festoons  and 
sentences  in  their  languages.*1  The  curtains  of 
the  Tabernacle  made  of  linen,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  cherubs,  formed,  probably,  such 
an  inward  lining  to  that  sacred  tent. 

Odd  as  a description  Lady  Montague  gives 
of  the  Eastern  buffaloes  is,  it  may  teach  us  how 
pleasing  the  red  ram-skins,  which  laid  over  the 
black  goats’  hair  curtains,  must,  in  that  posi- 
tion, appear  in  their  eyes.  The  buffaloes,  which, 
she  tells  us,  they  use  for  the  plough,  are  all 
black,  with  very  short  hair  on  their  heads,  their 
eyes  extremely  little,  and  white,  so  that  they 
look  like  devils.  The  country  people  dye  their 
tails  and  the  hair  of  their  forehead  red,  by  way 
of  ornament.  To  adorn  these  black  animals, 
they  dye  some  of  them  red  : must  not  the  red 
woolly  ram-skins  laid  over  a black  covering  ap- 
pear, in  like  manner,  very  ornamental  in  ancient 
Eastern  eyes  ? 

What  is  meant  by  what  we  translate  badgers - 
skins,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  made  use 
of,  are  points  that  want  to  be  ascertained. 

When  it  is  further  added,  that  the  modern 
Arab  royal  tents  have  no  other  covering  than 
the  common  black  hair-cloth,b  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses 
was  the  most  magnificent  tent  that  had  ever  at 
that  time  appeared  in  the  world.  Perhaps,  it 
has  not  been  equalled  to  this  very  day. 

» Yol.  1 . p.  212. 

b Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  vol.  iii.  Account  of  a second  voyage 
toTadmor,  October  13  D’Arvieux,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
the  tents  of  the  emir  he  visited,  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  being  of  white  cloth.  Voy.  daus  la  Pal.  p.  175, 
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OBSERVATION  XLIII. 


Of  their  Huts  and  Tooths , with  some  curious  Par - 
ticulars  concerning  the  Tigris. 


Tents  seem  to  be  the  most  eligible  habita- 
tions ol  these  migratory  families ; however  we 
find  that  the  Eastern  people  frequently  content 
themselves  with  huts  or  booths,  when  they 
dwell  not  in  houses. 

So  Dr.  Pococke  describes0  the  summer  habi- 


tations of  some  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  I mentioned  just  now,  as  made  of  loose 
stones  covered  with  reeds  and  boughs.  He 
speaks  alsod  of  some  open  huts,  made  of  boughs, 
raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
he  found  near  St.  John  d’Acre,  in  which  some 
Arabs  lived.  Other  authors  mention  this  way 
of  living  under  booths  also.  They,  it  seems 
are  built  of  very  different  materials,  according 
to  Dr.  Pococke,  and  in  different  forms  in  con- 


sequence, according,  I suppose,  to  what  they 

ound  for  their  purpose  in  the  places  in  which 
they  were. 

These  materials  are  of  so  perishing  a nature 
and  trees,  and  reeds,  and  bushes,  are  so  very 
scaree  m some  places,  that  one  would  wonder 

with  !T  V°/  aH  aCCOmmodate  themselves 
Sh  but  we  they  do  not  in  fact 

Though  therefore,  without  doubt,  manv  of  the 

» the  Wilderness  bed  convenient 

c rr  > f 


^ol-  h.  p.  158, 


R 2 


d P.  79,  SO. 
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( for  as  their  ancestors  had  been  wont  to  live  in 
tents,  so  many  of  them  might  live  in  Egypt 
after  the  same  manner,  to  which  we  must  add 
their  spoiling  the  Egyptians, ) yet  we  may  be- 
lieve many  of  them  had  no  better  habitations 
than  booths,  since  the  commemorating  their 
way  of  living  in  the  Wilderness  was  to  be  by 
continuing  such  a number  of  days  under  booths, 
not  under  tents.  It  might  indeed  have  been  at- 
tended with  some  inconvenience  to  Israel,  to 
have  been  required  to  furnish  themselves  uni- 
versally with  tents  for  the  celebration  of  this 
feast,  after  they  were  settled  in  houses,  but 
that  would  hardly  have  occasioned  Moses 
to  have  directed  them  to  make  booths,  if  it 
would  have  spoiled  the  liveliness  of  the  repre- 
sentation. But  if  there  was  a mixture  of  tents 
and  booths,  their  living  in  booths  was  sufficient ; 
and  as  they  are  a meaner,  and  less  convenient 
sort  of  habitation  than  a tent,  the  living  in 
these  was  rather  to  be  directed,  as  a more  af- 
fecting representation  of  the  state  of  their  t ore-* 
fathers. 

And  barren  as  that  Wilderness  is  in  some 
places,  we  find  it  has  several  spots  of  trees/ 
sufficient  for  the  making  a slight  sort  of  booths 
for  numbers  of  people  ; to  such  sort  of  places 
they  were  without  doubt  conducted  as  much 
as  might  be,  on  account  of  their  cattle,  as  well 
as  to  get  materials  for  these  Tabernacles , and 
if  in  any  of  their  journies  numbers  of  them  were 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  they  might  do  it 
c Egmontand  Hey  man,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.;  and  again,  p.  1^2. 
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very  safely,  as  Dr.  Shaw  experienced,  who  tells 
us/  in  his  journies  betwixt  Cairo  and  Mount 
Sinai,  the  heavens  were  their  covering’  every 
night ; the  sand,  with  a carpet  spread  over  it, 
their  bed  ; and  a change  of  raiment,  made  up 
into  a bundle,  their  pillow.  That  in  this  situa- 
tion they  were  every  night  wet  to  the  skin  by 
the  copious  dew  that  dropped  upon  them  ,* 
though  without  the  least  danger  of  catching 
cold,  such  is  the  excellency  of  this  climate. 
From  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  rocks  also  of 
this  wild  country  might  afford  them  shelter  : 
the  convenience  of  them  being  such,  that  we 
find  Egmont  and  Heyman  made  use  of  it/  and 
in  one  place  that  they  preferred  it  even  to  the 
shade  of  trees,1'  when  they  were  travelling  in 
th  is  very  Wilderness. 

the  description  that  Job  gives,  of  some  that 
were  driven  from  the  more  cultivated  parts  of 
the  country  into  the  Wilderness,  may  be  illus- 
trated, perhaps,  by  these  circumstances.  Job 
xxx.  5,  6,  7,  They  were  driven  forth  from 
among  men,  to  dwell  in  the  clefts  of  the  valleys, 
in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks.  -Among 
the  hushes  they  brayed,  under  the  nettles  for 
thorns,  as  others  translate  the  word ) they  were 
gathered  together ; that  is,  under  the  booths 
f Pref.  p.  ii. 

Paring  the  heat  of  the  day  we  rested  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a mountain,”  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

h “ This  is i a very  pleasant  valley,  and  full  of  trees.  Mre, 
on  cut,  baited  under  the  shadow  of  a mountain,  the  side 
which  was  a little  excavated.  Here  we  found  the  names 
several  travellers  who  had  baited  here.”  p.  152. 
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they  made  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
weather. 

The  booth  of  Jonah  was  not,  as  I suppose, 
of  this  kind  ; and  as  I think  I can  give  farther 
light  to  that  part  of  this  story  than  I have  met 
with  in  commentators,  I shall  here  set  down  my 
remarks,  though  I am  very  unable  to  answer 
all  the  questions,  relating  to  this  subject,  a 
curious  enquirer  would  be  disposed  to  ask. 

So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,  and  sat  on 
the  East  side  of  the  city,  and  there  made  him  a. 
booth,  and  sat  under  it  in  the  shadow,  until  he 
might  see  what  would  become  of  the  city.  And 
the  Lord  God  prepared,  a gourd,  and  made  it 
to  come  up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a 
shadow  over  his  head.  A worm  the  next  morn- 
ing smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered  : And  it 
came  to  pass  when  the  sun  did  arise,  that  God 
prepared  a vehement  East  wind;  and  the  sun 
beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted, 
and  wished  in  himself  to  die.  Jonah  iv.  5 — 8. 
Did  Jonah  make  himself  a booth  of  boughs  in 
which  to  wait  the  event  of  his  prophecy,  and 
did  the  gourd  come  up  in  one  single  night 
afterward  ? So  our  version  supposes,  and  so 
does  Lowth  in  his  commentary.  But  if  this 
had  in  reality  heen  the  case,  one  cannot  easily 
conjecture  why  the  coming  up  of  the  gourd 
should  have  given  him  such  an  exquisite  plea- 
sure, or  its  destruction  so  much  pain,  when  he 
had  his  booth  to  shelter  him,  which  he  had  be- 
fore thought  very  sufficient. 

By  the  description  Thevenot  gives  of  this 
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country,  wlio  travelled  in  it,  it  appears  that 
the  lands  of  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  to  where  Nineveh  stood,  are 
low,  for  these  lands  are  cultivated  and  watered 
by  means  of  little  ditches  into  which  the  water 
is  poured  out  of  the  river;*  consequently  it 
might  be,  and  probably  was,  for  the  sake  of 
the  view  he  might  have  of  the  city,  that  Jonah 
placed  himself  on  the  East  side  of  Nineveh, 
rather  than  on  the  West  in  Mesopotamia,  to- 
wards his  own  country,  and  not  as  Lowth 
imagines,  the  better  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
the  Ninevites  in  case  thev  should  follow  him  to 

i 

take  him  : there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  ima- 
gine Jonah  had  such  jealousy. 

The  side  of  Mesopotamia,  Tlievenot  says,k 
ft  well  sowed,  but  the  Curdistan  shore  barren 
and  uncultivated.  This  made  a shelter  of  more 
importance  to  Jonah,  few  or  no  trees,  we  may 
presume,  growing  in  this  barren  place,  under 
which  Jonah  might  have  placed  himself  on  the 
withering  of  the  gourd.  This  accounts  for  his 
uneasiness  ; but  then  it  will  not  be  easy  to  con- 
jecture from  whence  he  could  get  boughs  to 
make  himself  a booth.  This,  joined  with  the 
consideration,  that  the  word  translated  bootlic 
*P  sue , sometimes  signifies  a shelter , in  the  pre- 
paring of  which  no  art  is  used , Jer.  xxv.  3S, 
and  Job  xxxviii.  40;  and  that  the  words,  the 
Lord  prepared  a gourd , may  signify  he  had 
prepared  one;  and  may  lead  us  to  think  that  this 
gourd,  which  Jonah  happened  to  find  in  this 
Part  2.  p.  50,  56.  k P.  5(5, 


A 
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desert  place,,  was  the  booth  under  which  he 
placed  himself  and  all  that  he  had,  making- 
it  his  defence  against  the  heat ; the  perish- 
ing of  which  in  course  must  give  him  great 
pain;  especially  whe  i we  consider  the  intole- 
rable heat  of  that  country,  which  is  such,  that 
Thevenot  informs  us,  he  did  not  go  to  visit  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Jonah,  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Tigris,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat ; there 
being  no  possibility  of  stirring  abroad  two 
hours  after  the  sun  is  risen,  till  an  hour  after  it 
is  set,  the  walls  being  so  hot,  that,  half  a foot 
from  them,  one  feels  the  heat,  as  if  it  were  of 
a hot  iron.1 

About  the  kind  of  plant,  whose  shape  was  so 
very  refreshing  to  Jonah,  I do  not  take  upon 
me  to  form  any  conjectures.  And  as  to  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  particulars,  it  is  but  right 
to  acknowledge,  that  RauwohT  gave  a very 
different  account  from  Thevenot,  if  he  is  rightly 
translated:  for  in  that  collection  of  Mr.  Ray 
he  is  represented  as  saying,  that  they  sow  the 
greatest  part  of  the  corn  there  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris,  and  that  the  Mesopotamia 
side  is  so  sandy,  and  dry,  that  you  would  think 
you  were  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.1"  Thevenot 
is  however  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
an  exact  observer  ; and  his  account,  I think  I 
may  venture  to  say  from  what  I have  been  re- 
marking, throws  light  on  the  history  of  Jonah, 
and  mav  on  that  account  be  believed  to  be  a 
just  one  : however,  it  will  give  me  great  plea- 
1 P.  52.’  m P.  188. 
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sure  to  find  hereafter  this  affair  ascertained,  by 
some  curious  and  accurate  person.* 

* I have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Rauwolfl’s 
account:  Mr.  Jackson,  who  ascended  the  Tigris  from 
the  Persian  Gulph  to  Baghdad,  gives  nearly  the  same 
account.  “ This  part  of  the  country,  except  about  fifty 
yards  by  the  river  side,  (fVestern  bank,)  is  a perfect  desert, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  once  cultivated,”  p.  73. 
Again  : u It  did  not  appear  that  this  part  had  ever  been  cul- 
tivated, (the  Western  bank,)  nor  did  I perceive  any  signs  of 
vegetation,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are 
in  general  covered  with  a thick  jungle  of  willows  and 
shrubs,”  p.  78.  And  again:  u Without  the  walls  of 
Baghdad)  to  the  Westward  is  ensirely  desert,  not  having  the 
least  traces  of  vegetation  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
(Tigris).  Behind  the  city  to  the  Northward  the  same  bar- 
renness prevails  ; there  is  no  water,  nor  any  cultivation, 
The  city,  however,  is  chiefly  supplied  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  the  opposite  side  (the  Eastern ) of  the  river, 
where  there  is  much  cultivation.”  Journey  overland  from 
India , p.  95.  The  affair  is  thus  ascertained  by  a gentleman 
who  probably  never  knew  that  Mr.  Harmer,  or  any  other, 
had  expressed  a wish  of  the  kind.  The  fact  therefore  may 
be  considered  as  completely  established.  Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  I. 

General  Accounts  of  the  Buildings  in  the  East. 

A S Dr.  Shaw  has  given*  a very  large  and  in- 
structive account  of  the  Eastern  buildings ; 
I think  it  necessary  to  give  the  following  extract 
from  his  work,  which  contains  all  that  can  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  present  subject. 

To  most  of  their  houses  there  is  a smaller 
one  annexed,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story 
higher  than  the  house  ; at  other  times,  it  consists 

a Tome  1.  Part  3.  Ch.  3.  Sect.  5. 

OAT  On  the  subject  of  their  buildings,  manner  of  life, 
See.  in  the  East,  Ur.  Shaw  is  very  particular  and  instructive; 
and  to  his  descriptions  Mr.  Banner  frequently  refers, 
supposing  Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels,  to  be  always  within  the 
reach  of  his  reader.  13 n t as  this  is  certainly  taking  too 
much  for  granted,  1 have  taken  the  liberty  not*  only  in  this, 
but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  work,  to  introduce  from 
J)r.  Shaw,  as  well  as  from  others,  whatever  I judged  ne- 
cessary to  make  Mr.  Banner’s  Collections  intelligible  ; 
referring  only  to  such  authors  as  authorities , and  not  for 
such  articles  as  should  appear  in  their  respective  places  in 
this  work. — EniT. 
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of  one  or  two  rooms  only  and  a terrace;  whilst 
others  that  arc  built  (as  they  frequently  are) 
over  the  porch  or  gateway,  have  (if  wesexcept 
the  ground-floor,  which  they  have  not)  all  the 
conveniences  that  belong  to  the  house,  properly 
so  called.  There  is  a door  of  communication  from 
them  into  the  gallery  of  the  house,  kept  open  or 
shut  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  of  the  fa- 
mily ; besides  another  door  which  opens  im- 
mediately, from  a privy  stair-case,  down  into 
the  porch  or  street,  without  giving  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  house.  These  back-houses, 
as  we  may  call  them,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
olee  or  ole  ah  ; ( for  the  house,  properly  so  called, 
is  dar,  or  beet ; ) and  in  them  strangers 
are  usually  lodged  and  entertained  ; in  them  the 
sons  of  the  family  are  permitted  to  keep  their 
concubines  ; whither  likewise  the  men  are  wont 
to  retire,  from  the  hurry  and  noise  of  their 
families,  to  be  more  at  leisure  for  meditation  or 
diversions:  besides  the  use  they  are  at  other 
times  put  to,  in  serving  for  wardrobes  and 
magazines. 

The  n'Vy,  dlecah,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be- 
ing literally  the  same  appellation  with 
a lccah,  is  accordingly  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic 
version.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
structure  of  the  like  contrivance.  The  little 
chamber,  consequently,  that  was  built  by  the 
Shunamite  for  Elisha,  2 Kin  gsiv.  10  ( whither,  as 
the  text  instructs  us,  he  retired  at  his  pleasure, 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  private  affairs  of 
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the  family,  or  being,  in  his  turn,  interrupted 
by  them  in  his  devotions ; ) the  summer  chamber 
of  Eglon,  Judg,  iii.  20—23.  (which,  in  the 
same  manner  with  these,  seems  to  have  had  privy 
stairs  belonging  to  it,  through  which  Ehud  es- 
caped after  he  had  revenged  Israel  upon  that 
king  of  Moab;)  the  chamber  over  the  gate t 
2 Sain,  xviii.  33.  (whither,  for  the  greater 
privacy,  David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for 
Absalom  ; ) the  upper  chamber,  ( upon  whose 
terrace  Ahaz,  lor  the  same  reason,  erected  his 
altars)  2 Kings  xxiii  12;  the  inner  chamber 
likewise  (or,  as  it  is  better  expressed  in  the 
original,  a chamber  within  a chamber)  where 
the  young  Prophet  anointed  Jehu,  2 Kings  ix.  2. 

• seem  to  have  been  all  of  them  structures  of 
the  like  nature  and  contrivance  of  these  olees. 

Besides ; i s n,l?p  or  rvbj?,b  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  in  the  Arabic  version,  is  expressed  by 
vzjcgvov  m tlse  LXXII.,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  same  word  vtoc^qv,  where  it  occurs  in  the- 
New  Testament,  implies  the. same  thing.  The 
upper  chamber,  therefore,  or  D^egcvoy,  wdiere 
Tabitha  was  laid  after  her  death.  Acts  ix.  36, 
and  where  Eutvchus  also  fell  down  from  the 
third  loft.  Acts  xx.  3,  9,  &c.  were  so  many 
back-houses,  or  olees  ; as  they  are  indeed  so 
called  in  the  Arabic  version. 

b rv^i’  comes  from  alah  to  ascend,  go  up,  &c,  aJx 
ttleeah , or,  Dr.  Shaw  pronounces  it  olle^  comes  from  CJkc 

aala  above,  upon  ; and  answers  very  properly  to  "the 
Greek  tnsegcuov  from  v-zotg  above , or  upon , «o»  ari  upper 
chamber^  or  acoordiog  to  others  ^ioy>  aw  extremity. — Edit. 
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That  vtzzquom  denotes  such  a private  apartment 
as  one  of  these  olees,  (for  garrets,  trom  the 
flatness  of  these  roofs,  are  not  known  in  these 
climates)  seems  likewise  probable  from  the  use 
of  the  word  among  the  classic  authors.  For 
the  vTzzqojov,  where  Mercury  and  Mars  carried 
on  their  amours,  Iliad  ii.  v.  184.  and  B.  ver. 
524,  and  where  Penelope  kept  herself  with  the 
young*  virgins0  at  a distance  from  the  solici- 
tations of  her  wooers,  Odyss,  O v.  515 — 16, 
appear  to  carry  along*  with  them  circumstances 
of  greater  privacy  and  retirement,  than  are 
consistent  with  chambers  in  any  other  situation. 

'Nay,  further  ; that  n^p,  alecali  or  VTZEgUOV  could 
not  barely  signify  a single  chamber,  coenaculum, 
or  dining-room,  but  one  of  these  contiguous, 
or  back-houses,  divided  into  several  apartmentg, 
seems  to  appear  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
altars  which  Ahaz  erected  upon  the  top  of  his 
rvSp.  For  besides  the  supposed  privacy  of  his 
idolatry,  which  upon  account  of  the  perpetual 
view  and  observation  of  the  family,  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  undiscovered  in  any  apart- 
ment of  the  house  ; I say,  if  this  his  H'Sp  had 
been  only  one  single  chamber  of  the  na  house ,* 
the  roof  of  it  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the 

e Athen.  Deip.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  Eustath.  in  ver,  181.  Iliad. 
9T.  p.  1054  and  Iliad,  n r.  v.  514.  p.  272. 

d na  this  word  is  erroneously  written  in  Dr.  Shaw  all 
through  this  piece.  In  the  signification  of  houve  it  occurs 
no  where  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  the  yod  jvd.  generally- 
pronounced  bayith.  It  is  written  precisely  in  the  same  way 
the  Arabic,  beet.  Edit 
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rh  house , and  not  to  the  rehp  dleeah,  which, 
upon  this  supposition,  could  only  make  one 
chamber  of  it.  A circumstance  of  the  like 
nature  may  probably  be  collected  from  the 
Arabic  version  of  unegwov  Acts  ix.  39,  where  it 
is  not  rendered  dleeah , as  in  ver.37,  but 

girfat  ; intimating,  perhaps,  that  particular 
chamber  of  the  dleeah,  where  the  damsel  was 
laid.  The  falling  likewise  of  Eutychus  from 
the  third  loft  (as  the  context  seems  to  imply) 
of  the  IS&SQOJOV,  there  being  no  mention  made  of 
a house,  may  likewise  be  received  as  a further 
proof  of  what  I have  been  endeavouring  to 
explain.  For  it  has  been  already  observed, 
that  olccs  are  built  in  the  same  manner  and  w ith 
the  like  conveniences  as  the  house  itself;  con- 
sequently what  position  soever  the  tmeqwov  may 
be  supposed  to  have  from  the  seeming  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  w ill  be  applicable  to  the  olee 
as  well  as  to  the  house. 

The  word  wrequov  will  likew  ise  admit  of 
another  interpretation  in  our  favour;  inasmuch 
as  it  denotes  not  so  much  a chamber  re- 
markable for  the  high  situation  of  it,  (as 
Eustathius  and  others  after  him  give  into, ) 
but  such  a building,  as  is  erected  upon  or 
beyond  the  walls  or  borders  of  another;  just 
as  these  olees  are  actually  contrived  w ith  regard 
to  the  ro,  or  house.  Neither  will  this  inter- 
pretation interfere  with  the  high  situation  that 
uzze^wov  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  being  fre- 
quently joined  with  the  words  or 
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frtivsiv.  Because,  the  going  in  or  out  of  the  rP* 
or  house,  (whose  ground-floor  lies  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  street, ) could  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  words  of  such  import:  whereas  the 
olees,  being  usually  situated  over  the  porch 
or  gateway,  a small  staircase  is  to  be  previously 
mounted  before  we  can  be  said  properly  to 
enter  them  ; and  consequently  ava^aneiv  and 
fatvstv  are  more  applicable  to  structures  in  such 
a situation,  than  to  the  house  properly  so 
called. 

This  method  of  building  may  further  assist 
us,  in  accounting  for  the  particular  structure 
of  the  temple  or  house  of  D agon,  (Judges  xvi.  ) 
and  the  great  number  of  people  that  were  bu- 
ried in  the  ruins  of  it,  by  pulling  down  the 
two  principal  pillars  that  supported  it.  We  read 
(ver.  27.)  that  about  three  thousand  persons 
were  upon  the  roof  to  behold  while  Sampson 
made  sport,  viz.  to  the  scoffing  and  deriding 
Philistines.  Sampson  therefore  must  have  been 
in  a court  or  area  below;  and  consequently  the 
temple  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  anci- 
ent rt/xcVT),  or  sacred  inclosure,  which  were  only 
surrounded  either  in  part  or  on  all  sides  with 
some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings.  Several 
palaces,  doutwanas,  (as  the  courts  of  justice 
are  called  in  these  countries)  are  built  in  this 
fashion ; where  upon  their  public  festivals  and 
rejoicings,  a great  quantity  of  sand  is  strewed 
upon  the  area,  for  the  pellowans  or  w restlers  to 
fall  upon ; whilst  the  roofs  of  these  cloisters  are 
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crowded  with  spectators,  to  admire  their 
strength  and  activity.  I have  often  seen  num- 
bers of  people  diverted  in  this  manner  upon  the 
roof  of  the  Dey’s  palace  at  Algiers;  which, 
like  many  more  of  the  same  quality  and  deno- 
mination, has  an  advanced  cloister,  over  against 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  ( Esth.  v.  1.)  made  in  the 
fashion  ot  a large  pent-house,  supported  by  one 
or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  else 
in  the  center.  In  such  open  structures  as  these, 
the  bashaws,  kadees,  and  other  great  officers, 
distribute  justice,  and  transact  the  public 
affairs  of  their  provinces. 

Here  likewise  they  have  their  public  enter- 
tainments, as  the  lords  and  others  of  the  Phi- 
listines had  in  the  house  of  Dagon.  Upon  a 
supposition  therefore,  that  in  the  house  of 
Dagon,  there  was  a cloistered  building  of  this 
kind,  the  pulling  down  the  front  or  center 
pillars,  which  supported  it,  would  alone  be 
attended  with  the  like  catastrophe  that  hap- 
pened to  the  Philistines.” 

Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  214—317.  4to  edit.  Loud.  1757. 

• ^ 

OBSERVATION  II. 

Of  their  Stone , and  Mud  Houses, 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Aly  Bey  in- 
forms us,  that  the  houses  of  the  better  sort  in 

Cairo  are  built  of  stone,  and  generally  two,  and 
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sometimes  three  stories  high  ; but  those  of  the 
lower  class  are  built  ol  unburnt  bricks,  and  only 
one  story  high. 

Tins  gives  us,  at  once,  a short  and  lively  com- 
mentary on  those  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
All  the  people  shall  know,  even  Ephraim  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  that  sap  in  the 
pride  and  stoutness  of  heart.  The  bricks  are. 
fallen  down,  but  wc  will  build  with  hewn 
stones : the  spcamorcs  are  cut  down,  but  we  will 
change  them  into  cedars .»  • 

Unburnt  bricks  are  poor  materials  indeed 
for  building,  when  compared  with  hewn 
stone,  nearly  approaching,  it  is  probable,  to 
maible,  which  is  the  difference  now  between 
the  houses  of  the  poorer  Egyptians  and  the 
palaces  of  that  country;  and  it  should  seem, 
was  the  difference  anciently  in  Israel  be- 
tween houses  of  different  ranks  of  people 
among  them.  And  the  opposing  bricks,  un- 
burnt bricks,  to  a material  so  much  more 
beautiful  and  durable  as  stone,  if  not  marble 
is  placing  the  vaunting  of  Israel  in  a very  stron- 
poult  of  light:  The  bricks  are  fallen  down, 
but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones. 

The  image  appears  to  vary,  when  the  Pro- 
phet speaks  of  sycamores  and  cedars,  and  from 
the  demolition  of  houses,  he  seems  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  destruction  of  their  woods 
since  he  uses  the  term  cut  down,  not  pulled 
down,  as  it  should  have  been,  had  he  been 
speaking  of  the  rum  of  houses,  built  with  d if- 

e Ch.  ix.  9,  10. 

S 
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ferent  degrees  of  expensiveness  in  the  wood- 
work, where  cedar  was  reckoned  a most  mag- 
nificent material  ;f  but  Isaiah  seems  rather  to 
refer  to  the  Eastern  way  of  making  war,  by 
cutting  down  the  trees  of  a country.  The  syca- 
mores ( which  grew  in  abundance  in  the  low 
lands  of  Judea/  and  were  not  much  esteemed, ) 
are  cut  clown , hut  we  will  change  them  into 
cedars,  (planting  the  precious  cedar  in  the 
room  of  despicable  sycamores.  ) 

This  same  passage  teaches  us,  that  when 
great  houses  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  it 
appears  that  we  are  to  understand  the  term  as 
expressing  their  much  superior  height,  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  the  ground  that  they  covered, 
two  or  three  stories,  while  common  houses  had 
only  the  ground  floor. 

OBSERVATION  III. 

Houses  built  partly  of  Stone,  and  partly  of  Earth 

and  Strain . 

The  manner  of  building  walls,  partly  of 
stones,  and  in  part  of  other  materials,  continues 
in  the  East  to  this  day. 

So  de  la  Roque  assures  us,  from  the  Memoirs 
from  which  he  drew  the  account  which  he  has 
published  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  with  which  he 
was  furnished  by  the  French  captain  lhat  went 

r See  2 Sain.  > ii.  2.  Jer.  xxii.  14,  15. 

• 1 Kings  x.  27.  2 Chron.  i.  IS.  ch.  ix.  27. 
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thither  in  1708,  that  the  city  of  Moka  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  built  after  the  ancient 
manner,  partly  of  stone,  the  rest  of  earth  mixed 
with  straw.” h 

This  might  do  very  well  in  a country  where 
it  seldom  rains,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  case  at 
Moka,  it  not  having  rained  when  he  arrived 
there,  for  two  years  before;1  yet  in  Judea,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  where 
there  are  frequent  rains  in  winter,  and  some- 
times the  showers  very  heavy,  it  seems  they 
had  another  mode  of  building  their  walls  ; in- 
stead of  stones  and  unburnt  bricks,  or  something 
very  much  like  them,  they  were  wont  to  make 
their  walls  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  wood. 
So  the  Wall  of  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  originally  built,k  and  such  was  the 
structure  of  it  when  it  was  rebuilt,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jewish  people  from  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,1  by  the  direction  of  the  king  of 
Persian. 

Their  great  cities  were  probably  walled 
about  much  in  the  same  manner ; I do  not 
know  else  how  to  account  for  what  is  said  of 
the  burning  the  wall  of  Gaza  with  five,  which 
is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Amos,  ch.  i.  6. 
The  walls  of  Tyre  and  Rabbah  appear  to  have 
been  of  a like  structure,  v.  30,  14.  Such  walls 
wrere  capable  of  being  set  on  fire.  The  walls 
of  the  old  Russian  cities,  it  is  very  well  known, 

h Moitie  de  pierres,  moitie  de  terra  battue  arec  de  la 
paille,  p.  91. 

' P-  100  k 1 Kings,  yii.  12.  1 Ezra.  vi.  4. 

s 2 
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were  oftentimes  wholly  formed  of  huge  beams 
of  timber  laid  one  upon  another,  and  firmly 
fastened  together. 


OBSERVATION  IV. 

Method  of  cooling  their  Apartments. 

Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  their  doors  are  large,  and 
their  chambers  spacious ; conveniences,  as  he 
observes,  very  w ell  adapted  to  those  hotter  cli- 
mates."1 But  when  Eglon  is  represented  as  re- 
ceiving Ehud  and  Death,  in  a parlour  of  cool- 
ingas  it  is  called,  in  the  margin  of  Judges 
iii.  20,  or  rather  in  a chamber  of  cooling,  some- 
thing more  seems  to  be  meant  than  merely  its 
having  a large  door,  or  being  spacious ; at 
least  there  are  now  other  contrivances  in  the 
East,  to  give  coolness  to  particular  rooms, 
which  are  very  common  ; and  though  the  time 
in  which  Eglon  lived,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  yet  we  are  to  remem- 
ber he  was  a prince,  and  in  the  palaces  of  such 
these  contrivances  without  doubt  began. 

The  Doctor  is  silent  upon  this  point,  but 
Russell  has  given  us  the  following  account  of 
one  of  their  methods  of  cooling  rooms,  lheir 
great  houses  at  Aleppo  are  composed  of  apart- 
ments on  each  of  the  sides  of  a square  court, 
all  of  stone  ; and  consist  of  a ground  floor, 
which  is  generally  arched,  and  an  upper  story. 
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which  is  flat  on  the  top,  and  either  terraced 
with  hard  plaister,  or  payed  stone  ; above  stairs 
is  a colonade,  if  not  round  the  whole  court,  at 
least  fronting1  the  West,  off  from  which  are 
their  rooms  and  kiosks  ; these  latter  are  a sort 
of  wooden  divans,  that  project  a little  way  from 
their  other  buildings,  and  hang  over  the  street ; 
they  are  raised  about  a foot  and  a half  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  room,  to  which  they  are 
quite  open,  and  by  having  windows  in  front 
and  on  each  side,  there  is  a great  draught 
of  air,  which  makes  them  cool  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  advantage  chiefly  intended  by 
them.” 

They  have  another  way  of  cooling  their  rooms 
in  Egypt.  It  is  done  by  openings  at  the  top, 
which  let  the  fresh  air  into  them.  Egmont 
and  Heyman/  as  well  as  Maillet/  make  men- 
tion of  them,  but  the  last-mentioned  author 
gives  the  most  distinct  account  of  these  con- 
trivances; they  make,  he  tells  us,  their  halls 
extremely  large  and  lofty,  w ith  a dome  at  the 
top,  which  towards  the  North  has  several  open 
windows  ; these  are  so  constructed  as  to  throw 
the  North-wind  down  into  these  rooms,  and  by 
this  means,  though  the  country  is  excessively 
hot,  they  can  make  the  coolness  of  these  apart- 
ments such  as,  oftentimes,  not  to  be  borne 
without  being  wrapped  in  furs.  Egmont  and 

n bY  picture  the  Doctor  has  given  us  of  one  of  these 
houses,  they  appear  somewhat  like  our  bow-windows,  only 
latticed  instead  of  having  panes  of  glass. 

• \ ol.  ii  p.  83.  p Let.  1 and  Let.  2. 
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Hey  man  speak  of  chambers  cooled  after  this 
manner,  as  well  as  halls. q 

Eglon’s  appears  to  have  been  a chamber,  and 
what  Shaw  calls  an  olee,  which  gives  a propriety 
to  the  mention  that  is  made  of  Ehud’s  pass- 
ing th lough  the  porch, r which  no  interpreter 
before  the  Doctor  has,  that  I know  of,  re- 
marked : but  whether  it  was  cooled  by  a kiosk, 
as  they  are  called  at  Aleppo,  or  by  an  Egyptian 
dome,  or  by  some  contrivance  distinct  from 
both,  is  of  no  consequence  to  determine.  That 
some  contrivance  to  mitigate  the  extreme  heat 
of  that  climate  began  early  to  obtain,  in  the 
palaces  of  princes,  is  natural  to  believe;  that 
it  begun  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eglon,  this 
passage  puts  out  of  all  doubt. 

q “ Another  method  (says  Dr.  Russell,  MS.  note,)  of 
cooling  their  chambers,  is  by  means  of  ventilators,  called 
bashings .”  Dr.  Pococke  gives  us  a more  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  cooling  their  apartments  in  Cairo. 
He  observes,  “ In  towns,  the  lower  part  of  the  houses, 
tor  about  five  feet,  is  of  stone,  and  in  some  parts,  the 
corners  are  often  built  of  frames  of  wood ; and  the 
large  windows  commonly  set  out  so  as  to  command  a view 
of  the  street.  They  rarely  live  in  the  lowrer  rooms,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  not  esteemed  wholesome  ; their  roofs  are  gene- 
rally flat,  with  a cement  over  them,  and  sometimes  only 
earth  : over  the  middle  of  their  great  saloon  they  have  often 
a dome  or  cupola  that  gives  light,  and  sometimes  they  have 
a contrivance  by  which  the  middle  part  opens  at  top  to 
leti  i the  air , when  they  think  it  convenient;  and  they  have 
usually  the  large  cover  set  up  over  the  openings  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  leave  a free  passage  for 
the  air.”  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  Edit. 

r “ It  is  necessary,”  says  Mr.  Harmer,  u to  consult  the- 
Doctor’s  book  to  understand  this,  if  we  have  forgotten  his 
account.  Through  all  these  papers,  I have  supposed  my 
readers  acquainted  with  his  travels.”  Dr.  Shaw’s  whole  ac- 
count I have  inserted  in  Observation  the  first.  Edit. 
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It  was  the  more  necessary , as  Eglon  appears 
have  kept  his  court  at  Jericho/  where  the 
heat  is  so  excessive,  that  it  has  proved  fatal  to 
some  even  in  March.  See  after,  p.  271. 

Their  ceiling  their  rooms  with  wood,  and 
neatly  painting,  and  sometimes  gilding  them. 
Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice  of  as  well  as  Russell ; 
but  this  account  of  their  kiosks  gives  a more 
complete  comment  on  Jer.  xxii.  14,  which 
speaks  of  thorough- air  eel  chambers ,*  and  cutting 
out  windows , as  well  as  ceiling  with  cedar, 
and  painting  with  vermilion/ 

OBSERVATION  V. 

Of  the  narrowness  of  the  Doors  of  the  Enclosures 

round  their  Houses. 


Wiiat  makes  the  comparison  used  by  our 
Lord  so  painful  to  the  mind,  when  he  said. 
It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a needle,  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,x  seems  to  be  its  appearing 
s Judges  iii.  13 — 28. 

1 See  the  margin.  Arias  Montanus  translates  the  words 
CZD'rvnE)  JTnSj?  dleeoth  mcruvachee}nfsen^.cu\a,vento  exposita. 

” Egmont  and  Ileyinan  give  an  account  of  a square  tower 
in  the  center  of  a roof  of  a grand  saloon  at  Damascus,  for 
admitting  the  fresh  air,  v.  ii.  p.  254.  If  kiosks,  then, 
alone  are  used  at  Aleppo,  domes  and  towers  for  cooling  rooms 
are  used  in  other  places  for  this  purpose,  nor  are  they  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt.  The  MS.  C.  tells  us,  the  eastern  windows 
are  very  large,  and  even  with  the  floor.  It  is  no  wonder 
Eutychus  might  fall  out,  if  the  lattice  was  not  well  fastened, 
or  if  it  was  decayed,  when,  sunk  into  a deep  sleep,  he 
leaned  with  all  his  weight  against  it,  Acts  xx.  9. 

x Matt.  xix.  24,  and  in  two  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
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quite  unnatural,  as  we  are  wont  to  have  no 
conception  of  its  being-  at  all  in  use  to  make  a 
camel  pass  through  any  narrow  passage.  Very 
widely  extended  deserts  is  the  idea  we  associate 
with  that  of  a camel ; such  an  animal’s  being 
put  to  force  its  way  through  a narrow  passage 
\\t  have  no  notion  or:  it  therefore  appears  un- 
natural, and  gives  us  uneasiness.  But  this  is 
wholly  owing  to  our  being  unacquainted  with 
local  circumstances. 

I have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  its  be- 
ing common  for  the  Arabs  to  ride  into  houses, 
and  commit  acts  of  great  violence,  if  measures 
are  not  taken  to  prevent  them.  The  Eastern 
doors  therefore  are  often  made  very  low,  in 
order  to  guard  against  them/  not  above  three 
feet  in  height.2 

This  keeps  out  the  Arabs,  who  are  almost 
contains,  and  seldom  tempted  to  dismount  in 
then  exclusions,  but,  we  should  suppose,  must 
be  very  inconvenient  for  the  inhabitants,  who 
make  so  much  use  of  camels,  and  must  often 
want  to  introduce  them  into  their  court-yards; 
but,  though  they  arc  so  much  taller  than  the 
Aiab  hoi  ses,  this  is  done,  however,  by  training 
up  their  camels,  not  only  to  kneel  down  when 
they  aie  loaded  and  unloaded,  but  to  make 
their  way  on  their  knees  through  such  small 
door-ways. 

y See  p.  150,  Observ.  xi. 

I his  must  mean  the  doors  of  the  enclosure  round  the 
house;  for  the  doors  of  the  houses  are  generally  made  very 
/r/rge,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  plenty  of  fresh  air  into 
their  apartments.  Sec  the  preceding  Observation.  Edit. 
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This  must  sometimes,  without  doubt,  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficuity,  and  makes  the 
comparison  of  our  Lord  sufficiently  natural. 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  force  a camel  through  a 
door-way  as  small  as  the  eye  of  a needle,  as  for 
a rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

Strong  painting  this  ! according  to  the  Eastern 
custom  it  is  allowed ; but  nothing  unnatural, 
since  camels  are  often  forced  through  a small 
aperture,  though  certainly  much  larger  than 
the  eve  of  the  largest  needle  that  ever  was 
made:  the  Arabs  of  the  times  of  our  Lord, 
and  indeed  long  before,1*  being  of  the  same 
plundering  disposition  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  consequently  must  have 
been  guarded  against  in  much  the  same  manner. 

I have  not  only  met  with  an  account  in  some 
book  of  travels,  of  camels  making  their  way- 
on  their  knees  through  the  low  Eastern  door- 
ways; but  I have  found  in  the  papers  of  a very 
ingenious  clergyman,  containing  observations 
of  a similar  kind  to  these,  that  he  had  been 
assured  by  a gentleman  that  lived  many  years 

a This  is  a proverbial  mode  of  speech  among  the  Asiatics, 
merely  to  express  the  impossibility  of  a thing.  So  Koran 
Surat  Alaaraf  (7.)  v.  41.  66  The  gates  of  heaven  shall  not 

be  opened  unto  them,  nor  shall  they  enter  into  Paradise 

JsLjsxII  j, 

until  a camel  pass  through  the  eye  of  a needle. 

So  in  the  Rabbins.  They  do  not  sliezo  a man  a palm- 
tree  of  gold , nor  an  Elephant  going  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  Rab.  Beracoth.  Rabbi  Shesheth  answered  Rab. 
Amram . u Perhaps  thou  art  one  of  those  of  Pombeditha 
who  can  make  an  Eleph  ant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a needle .” 
That  is  says  the  Lexicon  called  Aruch , who  speak  things 
that  are  impossible,  Bava  Metsia.  See  Lightfoot,  vol. 
ii.  p.  219.  b Jer.  iii.  2. 
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in  Morocco,  that  the  entrances  into  the  houses 
there  are  low,  for  a similar  reason,  and  that 
loaded  camels  pass  them  on  their  knees. 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

Immense  Stones  found  in  ancient  Ruins  in  the  East. 

Many  people  have  been  much  surprised  at 
the  largeness  of  the  stones  that  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings,  especially  of 
some  that  were  raised  on  the  tops  of  high  hills. 

The  remains  of  some  structures  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Tabor  have,  in  particular,  been  much 
wondered  at  on  this  account.  This  moun- 
tain,” according  to  le  Bruyn,  is  very  high 
and  very  steep,  nearly  of  the  form  of  a sugar- 
loaf.  And  as  it  was  not  to  be  ascended  on 
horse-back,  we  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  climb- 
ing it,  and  arrived  at  the  top  very  much  fa- 
tigued.”" In  the  next  page,  he  says,  I found 
here  the  remains  of  many  buildings,  the  stones 
of  which  were  extraordinarily  large  and  heavy, 
could  not  have  been  brought  thither  but  with 
incredible  labour;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  were  taken  from  the  mountain  itself,  which 
is  not  of  a rocky  nature,  nor  stony;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  quite 
covered  with  trees  and  underwood.” 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  the  consideration 
of  the  extreme  labour  and  difficulty  attending: 

c Tome  2.  p.  328. 
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the  erection  of  such  massive  buildings,  in 
such  elevated  situations,  that  the  Prophet  Ze- 
chariah  says.  Who  art  thou , O great  moun- 
tain! Before  Zerubhahel  thou  shalt  become  a 
plain,  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stonc 
thereof  with  shouting,  Grace , Grace  unto  it! 
cli  iv.  7.  Nothing  could  excite  a more  lively 
apprehension  of  the  difficulty  of  re-edifying 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  than  an  image  of  this 
kind,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  It 
appeared  beforehand  like  the  erecting  of  a 
structure  composed  of  enormous  stones  on  the 
top  of  an  high  hill,  hut  would  in  fact  be  found 
as  easy  as  erecting  a great  building  on  a plain. 


OBSERVATION  VII. 

Serpents  and  Scorpions  frequently  lodge  in  their 

Houses. 

That  serpents  sometimes  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  holes  and  chinks  of  the  walls  of 
the  Eastern  houses/  is  supposed  by  the  Prophet 
Amos,  when  he  says.  As  if  a man  did  flee  from 
a lion,  and  a bear  did  meet  him ; or  went  into 
the  house,  arid  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and 
a serpent  bit  him .c 

This  is  confirmed  by  a remarkable  story,  in 
the  collections  made  by  M.  dTIerbelot,  from 

A This  is  not  unfrequent  in  Western  houses  also,  as  I 
have  myself  seen.  Edit.  c Ch.  v.  19. 
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the  Eastern  writers,  which  is  in  substance  as 
follows:  Amadeddulat,  who  reigned  in  Persia 
in  ihe  tenth  century,  and  was  a most  generous 
prince,  found  himself  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties, arising  Irorn  his  want  of  attention  to 
his  tieasury,  his  troops  beginning  to  disband 
themselves  fiom  want  of  pay,  when  Eortune, 
which  had  raised  him  from  a very  low  state, 
(for  he  was  nothing  more  than  the  son  of  a 
fisherman,  who  exercised  his  occupation  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,)  undertook  to  maintain  him  in  it. 
for,  walking  one  dav  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  palace,  which  had  been  before  that  time  the 
residence  of  Jacout,  who  had  been  his  antago- 
nist, he  perceived  a serpent,  which  put  its 
head  out  of  a chink  of  the  wall.  Upon  which 
he  immediately  ordered  that  the  place  should 
be  searched,  and  the  serpent  killed.  In  open- 
ing the  wall  there,  they  found  a secret  place, 
in  which  they  could  not  discover  the  serpent, 
but  a treasure,  which  was  lodged  in  several 
coffers,  in  which  Jacout  had  deposited  his  most 
precious  effects,  consisting  of  gold,  jewels, 
and  clothes/ 

In  like  manner,  I remember  to  have  met  with 
an  account,  in  some  of  our  travellers  into  the 
Levant,  though  I cannot  exactly  point  out  the 
place,  in  which  the  writer  gives  an  account  of 
their  being  alarmed  by  a person’s  being  stung 
by  a scorpion,  which  was  concealed  in  a hole 
of  the  wail  of  a house  in  which  they  then 


1 Art.  Amadeddulat. 
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were,  and  on  which  that  person  had  inadver- 
tently laid  his  hand. 

*/ 

As  venomous  animals  creep,  not  unfrequently, 
into  holes  in  the  walls  of  houses,  so  we  shall 
have  occasion,  in  a succeeding  Observation,  to 
take  notice  of  the  looser  structure  of  many  of 
the  walls  about  their  grounds,  where  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  these  venomous  creatures  still 
oftener  hide  themselves. 


OBSERVATION  VIII. 

Their  Marnier  of  Sleeping  in  the  East , with  an 
Illustration  of  Eccl.  iv.  11. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  being  such,  it  might 
appear  somewhat  surprising,  that  Solomon 
should  speak  of  two  lying  together  in  one  bed , 
in  order  to  get  heat,  Eccl.  iv.  11,  did  we  not 
recollect,  that  this  might  be  done  sometimes 
for  medicinal  purposes ; and  hardly  ever  prac- 
tised else. 

It  could  not  be  in  general  a necessary  manage- 
ment ; it  sometimes  could  hardly  be  borne  in 
common  life,  in  these  very  sultry  regions. 

Agreeably  to  this,  Maillet  remarks,  that  in 
Egypt  they  sleep  each  in  a separate  bed:  that 
not  only  do  the  husband  and  the  wife  lie  in 
two  distinct  beds  in  the  same  apartment,  but 
that  their  female  slaves,  though  several  lodge 
in  the  same  chamber,  yet  have  each  a separate 
mattress.1 


5 Let.  11.  p.  124. 
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But  it  might,  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  be 
thought  to  he  a \ery  efficacious  management 
to  recal  the  vital  heat  where  it  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished, which  was  enough  to  justify  the 
propriety  of  this  sentiment  of  Solomon,  in  the 
ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  sultry  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  certain  it  was  used  in  the  case 
of  his  father  David,  1 Kings  i.  1,  2. 

In  common,  we  may  believe,  they  lodged  as 
the  people  of  Egypt  now  do.  Luke  xi.  7,  is 
no  argument  to  the  contrary:  He  from  within 
shall  answer  and  say , trouble  me  not:  the  door 
is  now  shut , and  my  children  are  with  me  in 
bed;  I cannot  rise  and  give  thee , for  all  this 
may  signify  nothing  more,  than  we  are  all 
a-bed,  do  not  disturb  us;  not  we  are  all  in  one 
bed.h 

This  is,  I hope,  an  easy  view  of  the  words 
of  Solomon,  which  might  otherwise  be  thought 
to  be  more  proper  in  the  mouth  of  a Siberian 
or  Laplander,  than  in  that  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Palestine.  It  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
preceding  pages,  that  the  cold  of  the  night  is 
very  considerable  even  in  these  hot  countries; 
they  do  not,  however,  now  guard  against  it  by 
lying  two  in  a bed,  probably,  therefore,  they 
did  not  anciently,  as  their  customs  seldom 
change. 

h Sir  John  Chardin’s  MS.  tells  us,  it  is  usual  for  a whole 
family  to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  especially  those  in  lower 
life,  through  the  East;  they  laying  their  beds  on  the  ground. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  what  is  said  above;  sets  this 
affair  in  the  clearest  aud  strongest  light. 
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OBSERVATION  IX. 

Of  their  sleeping  Rooms , Time  of  Reposing , fyc. 

The  people  of  Aleppo,  however,  are  so  cau- 
tious to  avoid  a cool  air  when  they  sleep,  that 
they  choose  for  their  bed-chambers  the  smallest 
and  lowest-roofed  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
according  to  Dr.  Russell,  burning  also  in  them 
not  only  a lamp  all  the  time,  hut  often  one  or 
two  pans  of  charcoal;  which  sometimes  proves 
of  bad  consequence  to  them,  and  would  cer- 
tainly suffocate  such  as  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  had  practice.  Rut  all  this  is  to 
he  understood  of  the  winter-time;  for  in  the 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fond  not 
only  of  sitting  in  a cool  air,  but  of  sleeping  in 
it  also,  and  make  use  of  different  methods  to 
obtain  this  refreshment,  lying  on  the  house- 
tops, or  having  their  beds  made  in  their  court- 
yards, for  the  sake  of  coolness. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Pococke  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  they  often  lie  in  Egypt  in  those 
cool  saloons,  that  have  cupolas  to  let  in  the 
air;  for  he  says,  that  they  have  often  a sofa  at 
each  end,  and  that  as  they  live,  so  they  often 
lie  in  these  saloons,  having  their  beds  brought 
on  the  sofas.1 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  servants  of 
Eglon  imagined  that  he  might  be  disposed  t<* 

* Vol.  1.  p.  1 94, 
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sleep,  in  his  chamber  of  cooling,  or,  in  the 
Scripture  phrase,  to  cover  his  feet,  when,  after 
observing  that  Ehud  was  departed,  they  found 
the  door  of  the  olee  locked,  as  if  he  had  a 
mind  still  to  continue  alone  and  undisturbed. 
Ii  niig'it  be  a time  too  when  lie  was  known  fre- 
quently to  indulge  himself  in  sleep. k 

Ehud,  it  may  be  imagined,  came  with  his 
attendants  and  presents  to  the  quarries  of  Gil— 
gal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  and  from 

The  heat  of  these  countries  at  noon  is  so  great,  in  the 
summer-time,  that  the  Eastern  people  frequently  lie  down 
to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  especially  people  of  de- 
licacy ; it  was  so  anciently,  for  we  find  Ishbosheth  was 
laid  on  a bed  at  noon,  when  he  was  assassinated,  2 Sam. 
lv*  5—7'  the  heat,  however,  at  that  time  is  not  so  great, 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  summer,  but  that  more 
hardy  people  can  journey  then  : the  sons  of  Rimmon,  we 
find,  were  in  motion,  while  Ishbosheth  slept.  So  we  find 
the  curious  editor  ol  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  pursued  his 
journey  all  day  long,  in  the  middle  of  March,  over  a very 
sandy,  sultry  desert,  p.  33.  Noon  coming  on,  and  the 
weather  beginning  to  grow  very  warm,  the  servants  of 
Eglon  probably  thought  their  master  might  be  inclined  to 
sleep  at  noon,  as,  doubtless,  he  was  commonly  wont  to 
do  when  the  summer  was  more  advanced;  and  yet  the  wea- 
ther not  be  so  hot  as  to  dissuade  Ehud  from  journeying, 
and  especially  in  such  a critical  situation.  The  papers  pub- 
lished by  Niebuhr  give  much  the  same  account.  In  Arabia, 
it  is  so  hot  in  July,  and  in  August,  that,  except  in  a case 
of  pressing  necessity,  nobody  goes  out  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon : the  Arabs  seldom  work 
during  this  time,  they  employ  it  commonly  in  sleeping  in  a 
vault,  into  which  the  air  is  let  from  above,  &c.  p.  6.  So 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  sixth  MS.  volume,  speaking  of  the 
women’s  going  out  at  evening  to  fetch  water,  Gen.  xxiv. 
11,  says,  u This  is  always  done  then,  or  in  the  morning, 
none  stirring  out  of  the  house  when  the  sun  is  any  height 
above  the  horizon,  without  great  necessity.” 

Dr.  Russell,  in  a MS.  note  here,  says,  u They  rise  very 
early,  dine  at  an  early  hour,  and  repose  from  one  or  two 
until  four  in  the  afternoon.”  Edit. 
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thence  in  form  to  a public  audience  in  some 
open  place;  that  having  acquired  the  good 
graces  and  the  confidence  of  Eglon,  by  the 
agreeableness  of  his  present,  lie  obtained  the 
favour  of  a private  audience  at  a set  hour ; 
that  sending  away  all  his  attendants  from  the 
place  where  they  put  themselves  in  order  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king*,  excepting  those  that  his 
quality  made  it  decent  for  him  to  retain,  he 
came  back  from  thence  with  these  few  attend- 
ants, and  being  admitted  for  privacy  into  this 
apartment,  as  he  pretended  to  have  some  affair 
of  secrecy  to  impart,  he  there  killed  Eglon ; 
and  coming  back  to  his  attendants,  mounted 
with  them,  and  followed  those  that  could  not 
retire  with  the  swiftness  he  could,  and  who 
therefore  were  previously  sent  away,* 


OBSERVATION  X. 

Of  their  sleeping  on  the  Tops  of  their  Houses . 

They;  sleep,  in  the  summer,  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses  at  Aleppo,  and  they  do  the  same  in 
Judea. 

So  Egmont  and  Heyman  tell  us,  that  at 
Caipha,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  ffthe 
houses  arc  small  and  flat-roofed,  where,  during 
the  summer,  the  inhabitants  sleep  in  arbours 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees.”  They  mention 
also  tents  of  rushes  on  fjic  flat  roofs  of  the 

* Sce  before,  p.  260.  1 Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

VOL,  I.  'I' 
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houses  at  Tiberias/1  which  are  doubtless  for  the 
same  purpose,  though  they  do  not  say  so.  Dr. 
Pocock  in  like  manner  tells  us/  ‘f  that  when  he 
was  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  he  was  entertained 
by  the  sheik’s  steward,  (the  sheik  himself  hav- 
ing much  company  with  him,  but  sending  him 
provisions  from  his  own  kitchen,)  and  that 
they  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  cool- 
ness, according  to  their  custom,  and  lodged 
there  likewise,  in  a sort  of  closet,  about  eight 
feet  square,  of  a w icker-work,  plastered  round 
towards  the  bottom,  but  without  any  door, 
each  person  having  his  cell.”  In  Galilee  then 
we  find  they  lodged  a stranger,  whom  they 
treated  with  respect,  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  even  caused  him  to  sup  there.  This  w as 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

This  writer  is  more  distinct  than  the  others 
on  this  point,  and  I have  recited  his  account  at 
large,  because  it  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  true 
explanation  of  1 Sam.  ix.  25,  26,  which  verses 
tell  us,  that  after  they  descended  from  the  higli- 
place,  Samuel  conversed  with  Saul  (jjn  bv  dl 
haggag)  on  the  house-top  ; and  that  at  the 
spring  of  the  day  Samuel  called  Saul  to  the 
house-top  ; or,  as  it  may  be  equally  w ell  trans- 
lated, on  the  house-top,0  That  is  Samuel  con- 

111  P.32.  "V.ii.p.  69. 

° According  to  Noldius,  who  assures  us  n locale  signifies 
in  or  on  a place,  (p.  217,  218,  Ed.  1734)  as  well  as  motion 
to  a place  where  that  motion  ceases.  The  author,  indeed, 
of  the  notes  on  Noldius  denies  this,  but  2 Sam.  xii.  16. 
Dan.  x.  9.  Jer.  xxix.  places  mentioned  by  Noldius,  proye 
feim  mistaken. 
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versed  with  him  for  coolness  on  the  house-top 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  called  Saul 
who  had  lodged  there  all  night,  and  was  not 
got  up,  saying.  Up,  that  I may  send  thee  away. 
The  Septuagint  seem  to  have  understood  it  very 
much  in  this  light,  for  they  thus  translate  the 
passage.  And  they  spread  a bed  for  Saul  on  the 
house-top,  and  he  slept ; which  shews  how  suit- 
able this  explanation  is  to  those  that  are  ac- 
quainted with  Eastern  customs.  As  it  is  repre- 
sented in  our  translation,  Samuel  called  Saul  to 
the  house-top  in  the  morning,  but  no  account 
can  be  easily  given  for  this ; it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  for  secrecy,  for  he  did  not 
anoint  then,  but  after  he  had  left  Samuel's 
house,  for  which  transaction  the  Prophet  ex- 
pressly required  secrecy.  As  they  were  going 
dozen  to  the  end  of  the  city,  Samuel  said  to 
Saul,  bid  the  servant  peiss  on  before  us,  ( and  he 
passed  on,)  but  stand  thou  still  awhile,  that  I 
may  shew  thee  the  word  of  God. 

This  sleeping  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses 
is  only  in  summer-time.  By  this  then  we  may 
determine  in  the  general,  that  this  secret  inau- 
guration of  Saul  was  in  that  part  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  cited  this  passage  concerning 
Samuel  and  Saul,  when  mentioning  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  people  of  the  East  put  the 
flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  though  without  ex- 
plaining it ; but  he  has  not  mentioned  among 
the  other  Scriptures,  that  relating  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  is  described  by  the  Prophet  as 
walking  on  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and  taking 
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a view  of  Bablylon,  when  he  fell,  upon  sur- 
veying that  mighty  city,  into  that  haughty  soli- 
loquy, which  brought  after  it  a dreadful  humi- 
liation. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
though  many  have,  all  have  not  considered  the 
passage  in  this  light.  Our  own  translation  in 
particular  has  not,  but  renders  the  words.  He 
walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
Dan.  iv.  29,  and  has  thrown  the  other  reading, 
“upon  the  palace,”  into  the  margin,  as  less  pre- 
ferable. But  to  those  that  are  acquainted  with 
Eastern  customs,  who  recollect  the  passage, 
which  Dr.  Shaw,  it  seems,  did  not,  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  how  it  is  to  be  understood. 
“ Sur  la  terrasse,”  says  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his 
MS.  note  on  this  place,  “pour  le  plaisir  de  la 
vue,  pour  de  la  considerer  la  ville,  et  pour 
prendre  la  frais,  et  e’est  ce  que  prouve  le  verset 
suivant.”  That  is,  he  walked  upon  the  terrace, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect,  to  take  a view 
of  the  city,  and  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  which 
the  following  verse  proves.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  this  interpretation. 

OBSERVATION  XI. 

Of  ilieir  Arbours  on  House-Tops. 

No  wonder  they  sleep  only  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  in  summer,  since,  however  pleasant 
these  arbours  and  these  wicked-work  closets 
may  be  in  the  dry  part  of  the  year,  they  must 
be  very  disagreeable  in  the  wet,  and  they  that 
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should  then  lodge  in  them  would  be  exposedtto 
a continual  dropping.  To  be  limited  conse- 
quently to  such  a place,  to  have  no  other  apait- 
ment  to  live  in,  must  be  very  incommoding. 

To  such  circumstances  then  probably  it  is 
that  Solomon  alludes,  when  lie  says.  It  is  better 
to  dwell  in  a corner  of  the  house-top , than  with 
a brawling  woman  in  a wide  house , Prov.  xxi.  9, 
and  chap,  xxv.  24.  A corner,  covered  with 
houghs  or  rushes,  and  made  into  a little  arbour, 
in  which  they  used  to  sleep  in  summer,  but 
which  must  have  been  a very  incommodious 
place,  to  have  made  an  entire  dwelling,  lo 
the  same  illusion  belong  these  other  expressions, 
that  speak  of  the  contentions  of  a wife  being 
like  a continual  dropping,  Prov.  xix.  13,  and 
ch.  xxvii.  15.  put  together,  they  amount  to 
this,  It  is  better  to  have  no  other  habitation 
than  an  arbour  on  the  house-top,  and  be  there 
exposed  to  the  wet  of  winter,  which  is  often- 
times of  several  days  continuance,  than  to  dwell 
in  a wide  and  commodious  house  with  a brawl- 
ing woman,  for  her  contentions  are  a continual 
dropping,  and  wide  as  the  house  may  be,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  them,  and  get  out  oi 
their  reach.” 

Nor  will  it  be  any  objection  to  this  observa- 
tion, if  it  should  be  affirmed,  that  the  booths 
and  wicker-work  closets  are  not  made  at  the 
corners  of  their  parapet-walls,  but  on  the  mid- 
dle of  their  roofs,  as  very  probably  they  are, 

the  better  to  receive  the  fresh  air  ; since  the 

0 

word  ruD  pinnath , translated  corner,  does  not 
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not  only  signify  a place  where  two  walls  join, 
but  a tower  also,  as  appears  Zepli.  i.  16,  and 
consequently  may  signify  such  a sort  of  arbour, 
as  well  as  one  formed  by  means  of  two  joining 
walls. p 


OBSERVATION  XII. 

A Number  of  Families  live  in  the  same  House  in  the 

East. 


It  is  supposed  under  the  last  Observation, 
that  Solomon  represents  a house  as  sometimes 
divided  between  a number  of  families,  ancient]  v, 
in  Judea,  as  it  often  is  amongst  us  ; since  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  in  dividing  the 
v apartments  of  a house,  it  would  be  better  to 
be  put  off  with  a booth  on  the  roof,  and  have 
no  other  room,  than  to  possess  a palace  for 
largeness  together  with  a contentious  wife. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  w ondered  at,  since  at  this 
day  a number  of  families  live  in  one  house  in 
those  countries,  dividing  it  between  them  ; and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  privacy  w ith  which 
the  Eastern  families  are  obliged  to  live;  by  their 
jealous  masters.  This  Dr.  Shawr  affirms  to  be 
true  of  Barbary,q  though  he  makes  no  use  of 
it  for  the  illustration  of  those  places  of  Scrip- 
ture. Egmont  and  Iley man  speak  of  the  same 

p Dr.  Russell’s  MS.  note  here  casts  more  light  on  this 
subject.  He  says,  u these  booths  are  often  placed  near  the 
malls  ; as  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace  they  would  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  wind.”  Edit. 

q P.  208  and  295. 
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practice  in  Egypt,  and  tell  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rosetta  live  in  general  in  large  public 
buildings,  called  Okel,  built  of  brick,  very 
lofty,  and  in  a square  form,  having  an  open 
court  in  the  middle  very  convenient  for  trades- 
men/ Some  of  the  houses  of  the  great,  de- 
signed for  a single  family,  are  on  the  other 
hand  extremely  large,  are  built  round  two 
courts,  and  are  filled  with  servants:  there  is 
such  a thing  then  as  wide  houses  of  society, 
among  them  as  Solomon  speaks.  Russell  may 
be  consulted  on  this  point  by  those  that  are 
curious,  as  may  also  Egmont  and  Hey  man, 
v.  2.  p.  S3,  and  p.  253,  254. 

i 

OBSERVATION  XIII. 

Upper  Rooms  the  most  splendid  in  the  Eastern 

If  oases. 

I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  chief  and  the  most  ornamented  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  Jehoiakim  set  himself  to 
build,  are  represented  by  Jeremiah  as  upper- 
rooms,  ch.  xxii.  13,  Woe  he  to  him  that  build- 
eth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his  cham- 
bers by  wrong, — that  saith,  I will  build  me  a 
wide  house,  and  large,  or  thorough  aired  cham- 
bers ; but  I believe  none  of  our  authors  would 
express  themselves  after  this  manner:  the  lower- 
rooms  would  be  the  chief  objects  of  their  at- 

r Vol.  ii.  p.  113,  114. 
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tention.  It  was  perfectly  natural,  however,  in 
Jeremiah,  there  is  reason  to  think;  for  the 
chief  rooms  of  the  houses  of  Aleppo  at  this 
day  are  those  above  ; the  ground  floor  there 
being  chiefly  made  use  of  for  their  houses  and 
servants.8 

Perhaps  the  Prophet  Amos  referred  to  this 
cii  cumstance,  when  he  spoke  of  the  heavens  as 
God’s  chambers,  the  most  noble  and  splendid 
apaitments  of  the  palace  ot  God,  and  where 
his  presence  is  chiefly  manifested ; and  the 
bundle  or  collection  of  its  offices,  its  numerous 
little,  mean  apartments,  the  divisions  of  this 
earth.  Amos  ix.  6. 


OBSERVATION  XIV. 

Curious  Account  of  the  different  hinds  of  Windows 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  ancient  Jewish  windows  seem  not  to  have 
been  of  one  kind : two  different  words  are  used 
in  the  Hebrew  to  express  these  conveniences, 
and  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  apprehend 
they  were  of  two  sorts:'  the  one  very  small, 
and  used  only  for  looking  abroad  in  a concealed 
manner  ; the  other,  large  and  airy. 

Irwin,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea,  has 
unintentionally  given  us  a description  of 
the  first  of  these,  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  by 
* Russell , Vol.  i.  p.  18. 

1 See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Observation.' — Edit. 
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the  term  arubbah,  which  appears  to  be  also 
used  to  express  those  openings  through  which 
pigeons  passed  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  or 
into  those  buildings  which  were  designed  for 
the  reception  of  their  nests,  in  Isaiah  lx.  8. 

Speaking  of  their  abode,  and  indeed  of  a 
sort  of  confinement  which  they  suffered,  at 
Ghinnah,  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  Irwin  says/ 
that  one  of  the  w indows  of  the  house  in  which 
they  lodged,  and  through  which  they  looked 
into  the  street,  more  resembled  a pigeon-hole, 
tha  any  thing  else.  And  in  a succeeding  page/ 
he  describes  the  windows  as  very  small  and 
very  high.  The  word  is  indeed  derived  from 
a root  which  expresses  the  laying  in  wait  for  a 
person,  such  people  looking  through  small 
holes,  waiting  for  the  approach  of  their  prey. 

In  that  early  state  of  things,  and  in  a coun- 
try where  fires  are  but  little  used,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  one  and  the  same  word  is  used  for  one 
of  these  peeping-holcs,  and  for  a outlet  to 
smoke. y In  our  own  country,  a few  centuries 
ago,  chimnies  were  little  in  use,  and  a hole, 
in  or  near  the  top  of  the  room,  was  thought 
sufficient  for  the  smoke’s  discharge. 

The  other  kind  of  windows,  expressed  by  a 
very  different  word,  were  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a person  of  mature  age  being  thrown  out  of 
them  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Jezebel.2  Lat- 
u P.  185.  * P.201. 

r For  in  that  sense  it  is  used,  llos.  xiii.  3. 

* 2 Kings  ix,  30,  32,  33. 
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tices  were  in  use,  we  know/ before  that  time,  but 
they  appear  not  to  have  been  universally  used 
even  in  those  large  windows;  or  if  they  were, 
were  moveable.  The  windows  of  the  oratory 
of  Daniel  b seem  to  have  been  quite  open  to 

a From  Judges  v.  28.  The  window  of  Rahab,  through 
which  she  let  down  the  two  Israelitish  spies,  was  of  the 
same  large  sort,  as  the  circumstances  show  ; and  the  binding 
the  cord  in  a net-work  form  in  the  window,  might  appear 
natural  enough,  as  answering  the  purpose  of  a lattice,  and 
so  occasion  no  suspicion.  Perhaps  it  was  previously  to 
this,  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and  might  be  of  scarlet, 
as  women  of  her  profession  in  the  East,  at  this  day,  affect 
magnificence  extremely,  and  might  do  so  then.  It  is  other- 
wise difficult  to  account  for  its  colour.  Certainly  the  East- 
ern lattices  now  are  made  of  very  different  materials,  wood, 
metal,  marble.  IIarmer. 

Mr.  IIarmer  here  takes  it  for  granted  (as  do  many  others) 
that  Rah ab  was  really  a public  prostitute  : but  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Israelites,  the  spies,  and  the  good  woman  herself, 
let  it  be  known,  that  it  has  been  often  proved,  and  may  be 
demonstrated  that  the  word  njiT  sonah  Judg.  xi.  i.  and  nog w, 
Hob.  xi,  31.  means  a hostess,  publican , or  inn-keeper,  and 
so  it  was  properly  understood  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast, 
who  renders  the  term  Kivpuia  KnnK  ittetha  pundekeetha , a 
to oman , an  inn-keeper , the  Chaldee  term  pi jijd  pundak,  being 
an  evident  corruption  of  the  Greek  n avooxE/ov,  an  inn,  as  Bux- 
torf  has  very  properly  remarked.  As  to  the  tain  mpn 
tikkevath  chut  hashshanee  of  the  sacred  text,  which  we 
translate  line  of  scarlet  thread , I believe  it  means  simply 
a piece  of  cloth  made  of  scarlet  thread , which  the  woman 
probably  hung  out  by  way  of  flag , which  might  have  been 
the  sign  agreed  on  between  her  and  the  spies. — Edit. 

b Dan.  vi.  10. 

There  are  not  less  than  seven  different  words  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  by  the  term  window , in  our  com- 
mon English  Bible. 

1.  ppn  hallon,  Gen.  viii.  6.  Jos.  ii.  15.  from^Pn  halal , 
to  shine  briskly,  to  irradiate,  probably  because  some  very 
translucent  medium  was  used  to  introduce  and  diffuse  the 
light  through  their  apartments.  For  this  purpose,  polished 
oyster-shells  are  still  used  in  the  East. 

2.  nans  arubbali  IIos.  xiii.  3.  2 Kings  vii.  19.  Isai. 
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view,  when  the  shutters  were  removed,  since 
Daniel  chose  to  make  his  testimony  to  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  God,  neglected  by  others,  as 
public  as  might  be,  whereas  the  action  would 
ha\e  been  a good  deal  concealed  by  thick- 
worked  lattices. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
word  that  expresses  those  very  small  windows 
is  used  by  Solomon  in  Eccles.  xii,  where  he 
compares  the  human  body  to  a house,  or, 
to  a palace  with  guards,  &c.  Consequently 
the  windows  of  the  apartments  of  the  women, 
that  opened  outward,  were  in  those  days  wont  to 
be  very  small.  The  quality  of  Jezebel,  and  her 

lx.  8.  from  Arab,  to  lie  in  wait , as  Mr.  H.  has  pro- 
perly observed,  probably  means  such  openings  as  those 
in  ancient  castles  through  which  they  shot  their  arrows. 

3.  "Hi;  tsohar , Gen.  vi.  16,  and  elsewhere. — The  w ord 
in  Gen.  v.  26,  properly  means  something  pellucid  or  trans- 
parent, to  admit  the  light  of  the  meridian  sun , placed  in 
the  roof  or  top  of  the  house.  The  w ord  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  often  translated  noon , and  noon-day. 

4.  ashnab , Jud.  v.  28.  Prov.  vii.  6.  This  word 
appears  to  mean  properly  a lattice,  to  ventilate  and  cool 
the  inner  apartments. 

5.  she  me  shot,  Tsaiah  liv.  12.  from  the  sun 

because  such  windows  were  the  medium  through  which  the 
solar  light  was  transmitted  in  their  houses. 

6.  shekuph , 1 Kings  vi.  4.  vii.  4,  5.  This  probably 
means  no  more  than  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  with  a shutter 
occasionally  to  close  it  ; and  is  different  from  the  pbn  hal- 
lon , or  roof-window,  which  always  stood  open  to  admit 
the  light. 

/«  piD  Icaveen.  Pan.  vi.  10.  probably  from  /cava,  to 
hum,  or  scorch,  because  placed  in  that  part  of  the  ho\ise 
on  which  the  post-meridian  or  afternoon  sun  shone. 

Perhaps  most  of  these  terms  mean  no  more  than  the 
openings  in  the  walls;  but  what  the  transparent  substances 
were,  placed  in  these  openings,  we  know  not.  Edit. 
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circumstances,  at  that  time,  were  very  parti- 
cular, and  will  not  afford  any  proof  of  what 
I have  been  now  observing. 

O 


OBSERVATION  XV. 

Of  the  Materials  used  for  building  in  the  East. 


The  walls  of  the  Eastern  houses  are  very 
thick,  in  order  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  more 
effectually  from  the  great  heats.'  They  are 
also  sometimes  built  of  stone,  and  sometimes 
only  of  dried  mud.  Egmont  and  Heyman 
found  them  built  of'  both  these  at  Tiberias. d 

The  great  and  magnificent  houses  are  in 
some  places  built  of  mud,  or  clay,  on  the  out- 
sides, of  which  the  ingenious  editor  of  the 
Ruins  of  Balbec  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count, and  of  the  inconveniences  they  occasion. 
“ This  village/’  says  he/  ( Cara)  “is  pleasantly 
seated  on  a rising  ground.  The  common  mud, 
formed  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  and  dried  in 
the  sun/  of  which  its  houses  are  built,  have  at 

e Egmont  and  Heyman,  Vol.  i.  p.  300. 

*V.  ii.  p.  32.  el\cZ. 

* So  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  MS.  tell? 
us,  that  the  Eastern  bricks  are  in  their  shape  like  those  of 
Europe,  and  in  common  only  dried  in  the  sun.  That  they 
are  made  of  clay  well  moistened  with  water  and  mixed  with 
straw,  which,  according  to  their  way  of  getting  the  grain 
out  of  the  ear,  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  by  a machine  they 
make  use  of,  instead  of  a Hail  for  threshing,  and  which  he 
describes  very  much  as  other  authors  have  done.  This 
cut  straw,  he  also  tells  us,  is  used  instead  of  hay  for  all 
♦heir  domestic  animals,  which  occasions  their  towns  and 
fields  to  be  full  of  it.  This  usefulness  of  the  straw  for  their 
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some  distance,  the  appearance  of  white  stone. 
The  short  duration  of  such  materials  is  not 
the  only  objection  to  them  ; for  they  make  the 
streets  dusty  when  there  is  wind,  and  dirty 
when  there  is  rain.  These  inconveniences  are 
felt  at  Damascus,  which  is  mostly  built  in  the 
same  manner.”  They  are  felt  indeed  ! for 
Maundrell  says,  that  upon  a violent  rain  at 
Damascus,  the  whole  city  becomes  by  the 
washing  of  the  houses,  a*  it  were  a quag- 
mire.1 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  Prophet  sup- 
poses the  quantity  of  the  dust  and  mire  of  tha 
streets  of  the  Eastern  cities  was  very  great,  in 
that  passage,  Tyrus  did  build  herself  a strong 
hold,  and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine 
gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.  Zech.  ix.  3. 
The  energy  of  this  image,  as  I apprehended  it 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Prophet,  I have  no 
where  met  with  pointed  out  with  the  distinct- 
ness in  which  the  preceding  quotation  places 
it. 

What  is  said  of  the  colour  of  the  houses  of 
Cara,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  white 
stone,  will  account  for  the  using  the  same  He- 
brew word  p1?  leben,  to  signify  a brick,  which 
.is  used  to  signify  a while  thing:  the  Eastern 
bricks  are,  often  at  least,  naturally  white. 

cattle,  and  their  using  it  notwithstanding  <it  first  for 
their  bricks,  and  afterwards  stubble,  would  incline  one  to 
believe  the  straw  was  not  used  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
for  fuel,  but  as  part  of  the  composition  of  their  bricks  ; 
stubble  would  have  always  done  as  well  for  burning  (hem  : 

v O * 

nor  would  the  Egyptians  have  been  so  lavish  of  their 
>traw.  s P.  I <24,  125. 
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Their  buildings  are  frequently  of  stone  still  ; 
Moses  supposes  their  houses  were  anciently 
built  after  this  manner  in  Canaan,,  Lev.  xiv.  40. 

The  greater  durableness  of  such  edifices  has 
not,  however,,  prevailed  on  those  people  to 
build  aniversally  with  them,  and  especially  in 
some  countries,  no  not  where  stones  might  be 
procured  in  plenty  ; so  Norden  describes  the 
Egyptian  and  Arabian  architecture  as  differing 
from  the  Roman,  being  mud  and  slime.h  They 
seem  to  choose  these  materials  at  Damascus, 
for  they  build  there  after  this  manner,  though 
Maundrell  expressly  observes  they  have  plenty 
of  stones  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  country  of  Job  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  same  kind,  for  he  speaks  of  adul- 
terers digging  through  houses.  Job  xxiv.  16. 

These  walls  of  sun-burnt  brick,  when  mois- 
tened with  copious  showers,  must  have  been 
liable  to  accidents  of  this  kind,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  thickness  of  them  must  have  made 
the  term  digging  peculiarly  expressive. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  taken  notice  of  the  mouldering 
down  of  some  Eastern  buildings,  upon  a shower 
of  rain,  when  he  was  at  Tozer,  p.  136,  and  hq 
supposes  that  circumstances  might  illustrate 
what  Ezekiel  says  of  the  untempered  mortai\ 
ch.  xiii.  11.  How  the  dissolution  of  bricks  or 
tiles,  by  the  application  of  wet  to  them,  ex- 
plains the  not  properly  tempering  their  mortar, 
is  not  very  clear;  and  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us 
a more  distinct  account  of  this  matter,  in  his 

h P.  81.  Second  part. 
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MS.  *iotes,  and  referstoAmosvi.il,  as  well 
as  that  passage  in  Ezekiel,  I shall  here  set 
down  his  account. 

They  are  the  rains  which  cause  the  walls 
to  fall,  which  are  built  of  clay,  the  mortar- 
plastering dissolving.  This  plaster  hinders 
the  water  from  penetrating  the  bricks,  but 
when  the  plastering  has  been  soaked  with  wet, 
the  wind  cracks  it,  and  occasions  the  rain  in 
some  succeeding  shower  to  get  between,  and 
dissolve  every  thing.”  Dr.  Shaw  does  not 
mention  this  plastering,  which  however  the 
Prophet  seems  to  refer  to,  since  he  complains 
of  its  not  being  properly  tempered  ; whereas  no 
Eastern  unburnt  bricks,  however  tempered, 
can  be  supposed  to  resist  violent  rains. 

Sir  John’s  account  illustrates  the  breaches 
and  the  clefts  mentioned  by  Amos  too  in  a 
very  happy  manner  : many  great  houses,  as  well 
as  little  ones,  being  built  of  these  very  fragile 
materials. 1 


OBSERVATION  XVI. 


Of  the  Mortar  used  in  Building. 


If  the  Eastern  bricks  are  not  very  durable, 
their  mortar,  especially  one  sort  of  it,  is  ex- 
tremely so,  composed  according,  to  Dr.  Shaw, 

1 Maundrell,  p.  125,  speaks  of  mud-walls,  and  doors 
adorned  with  marble  portals,  carved  and  inlaid  with  great 
beauty. 
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of  one  part  of  sand,  two  of  wood-ashes,  and 
tli  ree  of  lime,  well  mixed  together,  and  beaten 
for  three  days  and  nights  incessantly  with 
wooden  mallets. k 

The  Doctor  does  not  apply  this  observation 
to  the  illustrating  any  passage  of  Scripture; 
but  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  note  on  Mai. 
iv.  3,  Ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  for 
they  shall  he  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet , 
supposes  the  Prophet  alludes  there  to  the  cus- 
tom of  making  mortar  with  lime  and  ashes  in 
the  East,  collected  from  their  baths.1 

The  people  of  Africa  are  said  to  use  mallets, 
but  it  should  seem  from  the  Prophets,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  more  Eastern  countries  trod  their 
mortar  in  these  times,  Isaiah  xli.  25,  Nahum 
iii.  14.  In  doing  this,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  that  their  feet  should  be  naked. 

Some  learned  men  have  supposed  the  wicked 
here  are  compared  to  ashes,  because  the  Pro- 
phet had  been  speaking  of  their  destruction 
under  the  notion  of  burning,  v.  1 : but  the 

sacred  writers  are  not  wont  to  keep  close  to 
♦ 

those  figures  they  firstproposed,  this  paragraph 
of  Malacbi  is  a proof  of  it:  and  if  they  had, 
lie  would  not  have  spoken  of  treading  on  the 
wicked  like  ashes,  if  it  had  not  been  customary 
in  those  times  to  tread  ashes,  which,  it  seems, 
was  done  when  they  made  mortar.  111 

k P.  206.  1 Figure  prise  de  ceux  qui  font  ce 

mortier  compose  de  chaux  de  cendre  corroyeede  bains. 

n‘  In  a MS.  note  on  this  place.  Dr.  Russell  proposes  the 
following  query:  Might  not  this  allude  to  the  terraces 
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OBSERVATION  XVII, 

Of  Brick-Kilns  in  the  East. 

If  their  bricks,  in  those  hot  and  dry  coun- 
tries, are  in  general  only  dried  in  the  sun,  not 
burnt,  there  is  some  reason  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  Hebrew  word  fabu  mcilben  signifies 
a brick-kiln,  as  multitudes  besides  our  transla- 
tors have  supposed. 

The  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Egyptian  canals,  must  have  been  well  burnt; 
those  dried  in  the  sun  could  have  lasted  no  time, 
Hut  bricks  for  this  use  could  not  have  been 
often  wanted.  They  were  not  necessary  for  the 
building  those  treasure-cities  which  are  men- 
tioned Exod.  i.  11.  One  of  the  pyramids  is 
built  with  n sun-dried  bricks,  which  Sir  J. 
Chardin  tells  us  are  durable,0  as  well  as  accom- 
modated to  the  temperature  of  the  air  there ; 
which  last  circumstance  is,  I presume,  the 
reason  they  are  in  such  common  use  in  these 
very  hot  countries.  There  must  then  be  many 
places  used  in  the  East  for  the  making  bricks, 
where  there  are  no  kilns  at  all;  and  such  a place, 

of  their  floors  and  house  tops,  of  which  ashes  are  an  iu. 
^redient  ?”  Edit. 

" Norden,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

1]irS  pHamid  of  brick  is  supposed  to  be  that  mention- 
ed by  Herodotus,  as  built  by  Cheops,  and  therefore  very 

Tl!n  j ?n  *vid®nt  Proof  of  the  great  durableness  of  bricks 
©1  that  kind  m Egypt.  Norden,  p.  132. 

V O L . I . t; 
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I apprehend,  the  word  pSo  malbcn  signifies ; and 
it  should  seem  to  be  the  perpetual  association 
of  a kiln,  and  of^he  places  where  bricks  are 
made,  with  us  in  me  West,  that  has  occasioned 
the  word  to  be  translated  brick-kiln. 

The  interpretation  I have  given  best  suits 
Jer.  xliii.  9.  The  smoke  of  the  brick-kiln,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a royal  Egyptian  palace, 
would  not  have  agreed  very  well  with  the  East- 
ern cleanliness  and  perfumes. 


OBSERVATION  XVIII. 


Method  of  fastening  the  Pins  and  Nails  in  the 
Mud  and  Brick  Walls • 

The  pins,  or  nails,  that  are  fastened  up  in 
these  Eastern  houses  are  fixed  very  securely, 
according  to  the  MS.  C. ; a circumstance  that 
it  should  seem  was  attended  to  anciently,  Is. 
xxii.  23,  I 'Will  fasten  him  as  a nail  in  a sure 

place. 

The  account  the  MS.  gives  is  this  : “ They 
do  not  drive  with  a hammer  the  nails  that  are 
put  into  the  Eastern  walls;  the  walls  are  too 
hard,  being  of  brick,  or  if  they  are  of  clay, 
they  are  too  mouldering  ; but  they  fix  them  m 
the  brick-work  as  they  are  building.  They  are 
large  nails,  with  square  heads  like  dice,  well 
made,  the  ends  bent  so  as  to  make  them  cramp- 
irons.  They  commonly  place  them  at  the  win- 

4 
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dows  and  doors,  in  order  to  hang  upon  them, 
when  they  like,  veils  and  curtains.”  p 

The  nails  the  Prophet  refers  to  were  for  ano- 
ther purpose ; however,  tlur  people  of  these 
countries  are  vefy  careful  to  fasten  them  very 
securely  in  their  buildings. 


OBSERVATION  XIX. 

Methods  of  adorning  their  Houses  in  the  East. 

When  our  travellers  express  their  surprise 
at  the  contrast  between  the  outside  and  inside 
appearance  of  the  Eastern  palaces,  and,  in  or- 
der to  convey  the  same  to  their  readers,  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  magnificence  within, 
they  do  it  by  speaking  of  their  water-works, 
their  Mosaic  pavements,  the  incrustation  of 
their  walls  with  the  most  exquisite  marbles, 
their  carved  wainscottings  of  wood  heightened 
with  painting  and  gilding,  cornices  filled  with 
porcelain,  and  gold  and  silver  toys,  &c.  ;q  but 
not  one  word  of  ivory , used  either  about  the 
house,  or  by  way  of  furniture. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  ornamented 
their  houses  anciently  with  ivory,  as  well  as 
made  use  of  it  in  their  houshold  stuff: 

r “ Pins  and  nai,«  (^ys  Dr.  Russell,  MS.  note,)  are 
seldom  used  for  hanging  clothes,  <fcc.  upon,  which  are  usual- 
ly laid  one  over  the  other  on  a chest  or  particular  kind  of 
chair.”  Edit. 

] See  Russell,  Maillot  Let.  11,  Egmont  and  Ileyman, 
vol.  ii.  p.  253,  254. 

u 2 
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Non  Ebur  neque  aurcum 
Med  renidet  in  domo  lacunar : 

Itfon  trabes  Ilymettice 

Preniunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa:  SfC. 

.Neither  ivory  nor  a gilded  ceiling  shine  in  my  house  : 
nor  do  beams  from  Hymettus  rest  upon  columns  cut 
in  the  farthest  parts  of  Africa, 

says  Horace.  Od.  lib.  2,  Od.  xviii.  v.  1 — 5. 
Prose  writers  speak  of  the  same  ; and  the  cri- 
tics, to  illustrate  those  passages  of  the  Prophets 
which  speak  of  ivory  houses,  have  produced 
citations  of  this  kind  from  them. 

There  is  some  resemblance  to  he  found  be- 
tween the  old  Roman  and  Eastern  way  of  adorn- 
ing their  apartments.  The  ceilings  at  Aleppo, 
according  to  Russell,  areot  wood,  neatly  paint- 
ed, and  sometimes  gilded  : this  gilding  explains 
the  aureum  lacunar  of  Horace.  But  it  seems 
that  the  old  Romans  thought,  that  the  beauty 
of  gold  appeared  with  the  greatest  advantage 
when  mingled  with  ivory,  or  something  of  that 
sort ; r and,  therefore,  their  ceilings  were  not 
only  gilded  like  the  Aleppine,  but  inlaid  with 
ivory.  * The  Eastern  people  might  possibly  use 

r Vide  Virg.  Geor.  1.  2.  v.  191 — 193. 

s ___ Quale  per  artem 

Inciusum  Buxo,  aut  Ovicia  rerebintho 

Lucet  Ebur.  jEii.  10.  v.  135—137. 

In  a MS.  note  on  this  place,  Dr.  Russell  says  : “ Ivory 
is  likewise  employed  at  Aleppo  in  the  decoration  of  soma 
of  the  more  expensive  apartments.  I do  not  recollect  it  in 
ceilings,  but  in  cupboard  doors,  pannels,”  Sec.  See  the 
nota  on  page  294.  Edit. 
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ivory  formerly  in  tlieir  buildings,  as  the  Ro- 
mans afterwards  did,  though  it  is  no  part  ol 
their  present  luxury : their  customs  are  not 
invariable,  though  they  are  very  lasting.  How- 
ever, I have  sometimes  thought,  that  as  the 
ancients  were  not  very  nice  in  distinguishing 
things,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  sumptuous- 
ness of  the  old  Eastern  buildings  might  not  at 
all  differ,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  the 
modern ; and  I have  been  doubtful  whether 
they  did  not  mean  houses  built  of  polished  mar- 
ble, which  is  white  and  shining  like  ivory,  bv 
the  ivory  houses  mentioned  Ps.  xlv.  8,  1 Kings 
xxii.  39,  Amos  iii.  15.  They  would  not,  it  is 
certain,  have  been  less  exact  in  doing  so,  than 
the  Romans  in  calling  a lion  a bear,  and  the 
panther  a rat  of  Africa .*  • 

The  Jews  of  after-times  made  use  of  marble, 
and  affected  that  which  was  white,  when  they 
designed  to  give  the  highest  magnificence  to 
their  buildings.  Thus  Josephus  expressly  men- 
tions u the  whiteness  of  the  stone  made  use  of 
by  Simon  the  high-priest,  when  he  erected  a 
most  sumptuous  monument  for  the  Maccabees ; 
and  of  that  used  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the 
splendid  buildings  of  Caesarea  ; and  the  polish- 
ing of  both. 

Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  x the  Grecian  artists  did 
not  begin  to  use  marble,  either  in  sculpture  or 
building,  till  the  year  720  before  Christ.  The 

1 See  Shaw’s  Trav.  p.  172. 

u Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  13.  c.  9.  and  lib.  15.  c.  6. 

x P.  368.  note. 
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Jews  might  very  well  take  up  the  use  of  it  two 
or  three  hundred  years  sooner,  which  is  about 
the  time  we  first  meet  with  the  mention  of  ivory 
houses,  and  ivory  palaces  in  the  Scriptures.  If 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  structures 
are  of  that  remote  antiquity  they  are  imagined 
to  be,  that  people  must  have  used  marble  long 
before  the  Jews,  so  far  as  we  know  their  affairs, 
as  well  as  long  before  the  G reeks ; and  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  and  Tyrians  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  it  from  the  Egyptians,  as 
Vitruvius  tells  us  the  Romans  did  the  art  of 
incrustating  buildings  with  it.  But  it  is  how- 
ever to  be  remembered,  that  the  marble  of  the 
most  ancient  Egyptian  structures,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  pyramids,  is  not  polished,  accord- 
ing to  Norden  ;y  the  art  of  polishing  marble  not 
being  then,  he  supposes,  known  among  them. 
He  has  not  any  where,  that  I remember,  at- 
tempted to  shew  when  they  began  to  polish 
their  marbles ; it  might  then  possibly  not  be 
long  before  the  time  of  those  ivory  houses  of 
which  the  Scriptures  speak,  and  from  the  re- 
semblance of  this  polished  marble  to  ivory,  it 
might  be  called  by  the  same  name.  But  this 
is  mere  conjecture.1 

y Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

7 And  this,  which  at  best  was  but  more  conjecture,  has 
been  since  weakened  by  the  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  AVort- 
ley  Montague,  which  assure  us,  that  she  found  ivory  made 
use  of  in  fitting  up  the  harem  of  the  Kahya’s  palace  at  Ad- 
rianople.  Its  winter-apartments  being  wainscotted  with 
inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl,  ivory  of  different  colours, 
and  olive  wood,  like  the  little  boxes  brought  from  that 
country.  Vol.  ii.  p.  161,  162.  edit.  3d.  I never  met 
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OBSERVATION  NX. 

Of  their  Pavements,  Ceilings , 

That  the  use  of  polished  marble,  however, 
was  not  so  early,  in  Egypt  itself,  as  the  days 
of  Moses,  we  may  gather,  I think,  satisfacto- 

with  this  circumstance  before  in  books  of  travels  into  the 
Levant,  but  as  this  fact  cannot  now  be  questioned,  so, 
without  doubt,  it  is  not  singular:  other  harems,  it  must 
be  imagined,  are  adorned  in  the  same  manner.  Hasselquist 
also  mentions  wainscotting  inlaid  with  crosses,  and  other 
ornaments  of  ivory,  in  an  Egyptian  chapel,  p.  62. 

The  choosing  olive,  out  of  every  other  kind  of  w ood, 
for  the  adorning  these  sumptuous  apartments,  shews  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  taste  in  which  Solomon’s 
temple  was  built,  where  the  doors  of  the  Oracle,  and  some 
other  parts,  were  of  olive-wood.*  Had  her  Ladyship 
■v  isited  the  harems  of  some  of  the  princes  of  Arabia  Felix, 
perhaps  she  might  have  made  observations,  which  might 
have  explained  the  almug  or  algum-trees  of  Arabia,  of 
which  Solomon  made  pillars  for  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  for  his  own  house:  an  enquiry  recommended  to  the 
Danish  Academicians. 

The  Ambassadress  mentions  olive-wood,  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  in  another  place,  (vol.  3.  p.  51.)  as  also  incrusta- 
tions of  Japan  china. 

Sir  John  Chardin’s  MS.  agrees  with  Lady  Montague’s 
account.  For  after  observing  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
Amos  iii . 15,  explains  the  ivory  houses  of  houses  paved 
with  ivory;  he  adds,  the  ceilings  of  the  Eastern  houses  are 
of  Mosaic  work,  and  for  the  most  part  of  ivory,  like 
those  superb  Talaar  of  Persia,  which  so  well  merit  a de- 
scription. And  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  by  the 
beds  of  ivory  we  must  understand  those  elevations  ( estrades 
is  the  French  word  he  makes  use  of)  which  are  in  use  in 
the  Indies,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  among  the  great  only, 
on  which  they  eat,  and  on  which  they  lie. 

* Olive-wood,  says  Dr.  Russell,  (MS.  note.)  is  common  in  tlit^ 
country.  Edit. 
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rily  enough  from  a circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  that  Prophet:  for  when  he 
would  describe  with  grandeur  the  appearance 
of  God  to  the  elders  of  Israel.,  Exod.  xxiv. 
IQ,  he  speaks  of  his  having  something  like  brick- 
work, ( for  so  the  original  words,,  nippoa  ke- 
masali  libnath  signify;)  of  a sapphire  colour 
under  his  feet;  hut  transparent  as  the  body  of 
Heaven. 

Had  polished  marble  been  used  for  pave- 
ments then;  as  it  was  afterwards,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  Moses  would  have  referred  to  them, 
rather  than  to  a pavement  of  brick-work,  since 
he  is  evidently  endeavouring  to  describe  the 
Divine  appearance  as  august;  pavements  then 
of  that  sort  were  not  in  use  at  that  time  in 
Egypt,  we  may  conclude,  and  consequently  the 
polishing  of  marble  not  invented;  since  when 
polished,  it  was,  for  aught  we  know,  applied 
to  pavements  as  soon  as  to  any  thing  else,  and 
if  not,  if  thought  too  noble  a thing  to  be 
trampled  on,  might  yet  have  served  Moses  to 
compare  the  pavement  to  under  the  feet  of  the 
Divine  apparition,  if  he  had  had  any  notion  at 
all  of  these  polished  stones. 

The  expression,  there  was  something  like 
brick-work  under  his  feet,  seems  to  point  to 
that  sort  of  pavement  which  is  formed  of 
painted  tiles,  (or  bricks,)  and  is  common  at 
this  day  in  the  East,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw. 
They  are  the  same,  I suppose,  as  those  painted 
tiles,  with  which  he  tells  us  they  arc  wont  fre- 

* P.  209. 
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quently  to  adorn  part  of  their  walls  by  merits- 
tating  it  with  these  tiles,  if  I may  so  debase 
that  term.  The  Doctor  does  not  particularly 
describe  them,  but  it  appears  from  other  writers 
that  they  are  frequently  blue.  So  le  Bruyn 
tells  usb  the  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  which  the 
Turks  call  the  temple  of  Solomon,  is  almost 
all  covered  over  with  green  and  blue  bricks, 
which  are  glazed,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines, 
the  eye  is  perfectly  dazzled.  Some  of  these 
bricks  or  tiles,  my  reader  will  observe,  are 
blue,  the  colour  Moses  mentions;  but  bricks 
and  tiles  are  not  transparent : to  describe  then 
the  pavement  under  the  feet  of  the  God  of 
Israel  with  due  majesty,  Moses  represents  it  as 
like  the  floors  of  painted  tile  he  had  seen,  but 
transparent  however  as  the  body  of  Heaven. 

Had  Moses  known  any  thing  of  marble  pave- 
ments, it  is  natural  to  suppose,  he  would  rather 
have  compared  what  was  seen  in  this  august 
vision  to  them,  than  to  a floor  of  painted  tilg, 
though  such  an  one  is  not  without  its  beauty  ;c 
which  ought  to  be  remarked,  to  prevent  our 
receiving  impressions  of  too  debasing  a kind 
from  Moses’s  mentioning  brick-work  under  the 
feet  of  God:  our  imaginations  might  other- 
wise have  been  led  to  the  poor  pavements  of 
brick  in  our  cottages;  whereas  Moses  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  thought  of  the  most 
splendid  floors  Egypt  then  knew. 

Dr.  Shaw,  after  having  said  that  the  floors 

b Tom.  2.  p.  238,  239. 

£ Thevenot  calls  (hem  pure  files,  like  china,  p.  26.  part  1. 
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in  the  Levant  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,  or 
plaster  of  terrace,,  informs  us  in  a note/  that 
a pavement  like  this  is  mentioned  Esther  i. 
6,  7.  The  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon 
a pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white  and  black 
marble.  But  this  is  not  the  happiest  of  the 
Doctor’s  illustrations,  since  floors  of  different 
coloured  marble  are  common  now  in  the  East  ;e 
since  this  of  Aliasuerus  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  of  that  kind;  since  there  is  a great 

o 

difference  in  point  of  magnificence  between  a 
pavement  of  marble  and  one  of  painted  tiles, 
and  consequently  the  palace  of  so  mighty  a 
monarch  as  Aliasuerus  rather  to  be  supposed  to 
be  paved  with  marble;  and  since  the  Jewish 
historian  is  giving  an  account  of  the  pavement 
of  a court-yard,  not  of  a room. 

It  deserves  a remark,  that  the  Eastern  floors 
and  ceilings  are  just  the  reverse  of  ours.  Their 
ceilings  are  of  wood,  ours  of  plaster,  or  stucco- 
work; their  floors  are  of  plaster  or  of  painted 
tiles,  ours  of  w ood/  This  effectually  detects 
a mistake  of  Kimclii  and  R.  Solomon,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Buxtorf/  supposed  the  floor  of  the 
porch  of  judgment  which  Solomon  built  was  all 
of  cedar;  whereas  the  sacred  writer,  1 Kings 

H P.  209. 

c So  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  they  pave  their  courts  at  Aleppo 
with  marble,  and  oftentimes  with  a mixture  of  yellow  and 
white,  red  and  black,  by  way  of  ornament,  p.  48. 

f This  is  not  an  universal  case;  for  Dr.  Russell  observes, 
(MS.  note,)  that  u the  iloors  at  Aleppo  are  very  often  of 
wood.”  Edit. 

* Epit.  Rad.  JFIcb.  p.  780. 
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vii.  7,  undoubtedly  meant  its  covering  a top,, 
its  ceiling,  was  of  cedar.  Indeed  here  in  the 
West,  where  these  Jewish  Rabbies  lived,  such 
places  are  usually  built  after  the  Eastern  mode, 
which  makes  their  mistake  so  much  the  more 
strange.  Westminster-hall  is,  I think,  paved 
with  stone  and  ceiled  with  wood ; and  such 
without  doubt  was  the  ceiling  and  the  pave- 
ment of  the  porch  for  judgment  which  So- 
lomon built,  and  which  was  erected  in  a much 
hotter  climate.*1 


OBSERVATION  XXI. 

Different  Kinds  of  Hangings  used  in  the  East. 

Dr.  Shaw  refers  to  this  passage  of  Esther, 
in  the  same  page,  on  another  account,  and,  it 
should  seem,  with  like  success.  He  says,  the 
Eastern  chambers,  in  houses  of  better  fashion, 
are  covered  and  adorned,  from  the  middle  of 
the  wall  downwards,  with  velvet  or  damask 
hangings,  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or  other 
colours,  ( Esther  i.  6, ) suspended  ( upon  hooks) 
or  taken  down  at  pleasure.1 

h Dr.  Russell,  in  a MS.  note,  observes,  “ that  stone 
floors  would  be  very  inconvenient  in  the  East  in  winter  if 
not  covered , as  in  Palestine, — their  shoes  are  not  so  thick 
as  those  in  England;  and  in  ancient  times  they  probably 
did  not  enter  with  their  shoes  on.  At  Aleppo  (he  says) 
the  stone  or  terrace  floors  arc  generally  covered  in  the 
winter.”  Edit. 

’ “ At  Aleppo  hangings  are  never  employed  except  in 
the  winter  on  some  occasions,  to  cover  the  side  of  a room 
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Here  again  this  ingenious  author  seems  to 
have  been  less  exact,  and  should  rather,  1 
imagine,  have  referred  to  this  passage,  when 
he  told  us  that  the  courts  or  quadrangles  of 
their  houses,  when  a large  company  is  to  be 
received  into  them,  are  commonly  sheltered 
trom  the  heat  and  inclemency  of  the  weather  by 
a velum,  umbrella,  or  veil,  which  beinn’  ex- 
panded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  para- 
pet-wall to  the  other,  may  be  iolded,  or  un- 
folded at  pleasure. k For  though  there  are 
some  things  in  that  passage  of  the  book  of 
Esther  that  cannot  be  determined  without  diffi- 
culty, yet  it  is  extremely  plain  that  the  com- 
pany were  entertained  in  a court  of  the  palace 
of  Ahasuerus,  which  agrees  with  Dr.  Shaw’s 
account,  that  when  much  company  are  to  be 
admitted  into  an  house,  the  court  is  the  place 
of  their  reception  ; now  though  their  chambers 
are  hung  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  it 
does  not  appear  that  on  such  occasions  their 
courts  are  thus  adorned,  but  there  is  a veil 
stretched  out  over-head  to  shelter  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  And  indeed 
to  something  of  this  sort  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed these  words  refer,  though  none  has  given 
a better  illustration  of  this  piece  of  ancient 

when  the  windows  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds. 
The  hangings  meant  in  Esther,  1 should  imagine,  were  not 
the  hangings  above,  but  curtains , dividing  the  court  of  the 
garden  into  different  booths;  for  the  guests  entertained 
were  of  all  sorts;  and  within  doors  would  have  been  in  se- 
parate rooms.”  Ibid.  Edit. 

k P.  208. 
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history  than  Dr.  Shaw  has  undesignedly  done, 
in  this  account  of  their  receiving  company, 
when  the  number  is  large,  in  these  courts,  and 
covering  them  with  veils  expanded  on  ropes. 


OBSERVATION  XXII. 

Account  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast,  and  the  Place  in  the 
Royal  Apartments  where  probably  held . 

Answerably  to  this  way  of  treating  a large 
company  in  the  court  of  a building,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  suppose  the  feast  made  by 
Belshazzar  to  a thousand  of  his  lords,  when 
he  drank  wine  before  the  thousand,1  was  held 
in  a quadrangle  of  his  palace;  which  possibly 
may  help  to  explain  some  passages  of  this  trans- 
action better  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

Sir  J.  Chardin  has  a note  in  his  MS.  on  this 
passage,  but  these  memorandums  have  not  tho- 
roughly cleared  up  this  affair. 

The  substance  of  them  is  this:  that  two 
things  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  the  one, 
that  our  painters  err,  when  in  painting  this 
history  they  draw  a silver  sconce  with  a wax- 
candle  in  it,  such  as  formerly  were  placed  in 
great  houses,  as  appears  by  the  Septuagint, 
who  make  use  of  a term  which  signifies  a lamp 
(or  torch);  nor  ordinarily  are  candles  made 
use  of  in  the  East.  The  other,  that  by  the 
word  candlestick  is  not  to  be  understood  an 

’ Dan.  v.  1,  ilc. 
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utensil  for  the  reception  of  a candle,  hut  of  a 
quantity  of  tallow,  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  East.  Further,  over-against  the  candle- 
stick, is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  near  the 
candlestick,  but  opposite  to  the  candlestick, 
where  its  light  was  principally  directed.  A 
sconce  would  ill  agree  with  the  Oriental  man- 
ner of  sitting  on  the  ground.  He  after  these 
things  sums  up  all  with  saying.  Three  things 
then  are  to  be  taken  notice  of  here:  First,  In 
what  part  of  the  house  the  writing  appeared ; 
secondly,  the  nature  of  the  candlestick;  and 
lastly,  the  place  of  the  writing  with  respect  to 
the  candlestick,  or  range  of  candlesticks.  This 
is  the  sum  of  what  this  gentleman  has  re- 
marked upon  this  head. 

Perhaps  the  illustration  may  advance  a little 
nearer  completeness,  if  we  add  the  following 
particulars:  in  the  first  place,  that  most  pro- 
bably this  feast  was  held  in  some  open  court 
of  the  palace.  The  present  customs  of  the 
East  ;m  the  number  of  the  people  at  this  enter- 
tainment; and  the  place  where  another  king  of 
Persia  held  a solemn  feast;"  all  concur  to  esta- 
blish this  sentiment. 

Secondly,  That  the  candlestick  of  course 
may  be  imagined  to  be  some  very  large  utensil, 
with  one  or  more  very  large  lamps,  sufficient  to 
illuminate  this  area  in  a splendid  and  royal 
manner.0  It  appears  by  the  term  made  use  of, 

m See  Shaw,  p.  208.  n Esther  i.  5. 

0 Dr.  Russell  observes,  (MS.  note,)  “ There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  supposition.  It  might 
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that  there  was  bat  one  candlestick.  One  can- 
dlestick, however,  we  know  might  have  several 
lamps,  since  that  made  for  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses  had  seven:*  Belshazzar’s  might  have 
more.  When  Mr.  Hanway  was  treated  in 
Persia  one  evening,  by  a person  of  some  dis- 
tinction, he  tells  us,q  there  stood  in  the  court- 
yard a large  lamp,  supplied  with  tallow;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  the  floor,  was  a 
Wax-candle:  if  one  large  tallow-lamp  sufficed 
for  the  court-yard  of  a person  of  some  dis- 
tinction, a very  large  candlestick,  with  many 
such  lamps,  might  do  very  well  for  this  court 
of  the  palace  of  Belshazzar. 

Thirdly,  Over-against  the  candlestick  on  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  King*  s palace  may  very 
nat  urally  be  explained,  of  the  wall  of  that  side  of 
the  quadrangle  opposite  to  w here  Belshazzar  sat. 
This  was  the  proper  place  for  the  appearance 
of  the  writing  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  King; 
and  the  Chaldee  word  may  extremely  well  be 
so  interpreted.  This  consideration  may  ease 
some  difficulties  that  otherwise  would  occur: 
for  if  we  were  to  understand  it  of  a room  in 
the  palace,  where  should  we  suppose  the  plas- 
tering of  the  wall  was?  Their  ceilings  are  now 
wont  to  be  of  wainscot  artfully  painted,  or 
thrown  into  a variety  of  pannels,  with  gilded 

have  been  one  of  the  large  tall  candlesticks,  such  as  ar# 
now  used,  and  serve  to  hold  a large  wax  candle  as  long  as 
a torch.  Why  suppose  the  whole  area  illuminated,  by  one 
light?”  Edit. 

p Exod  xxv.  37.  ch.  xxxvii.  23.  See  also  Zech.  i*.  2. 

' Vol.  1.  p.  223. 
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mouldings  and  scrolls  of  writing/  The  lower 
half  of  the  side-walls  are  covered  and  adorned 
with  velvet  and  damask  hangings,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw;s  and  the  upper  part  embellished 
with  most  ingenious  devices  in  stucco  and  fret- 
work, according  to  him.  And  at  Aleppo,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Russell’s  description,  and  his 
drawings,  with  pannels  of  wainscot,  and  paint- 
ings or  carvings  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  in- 
scriptions. Where  then  shall  we  suppose  the 
fatal  writing  appeared?  where  the  plastering 
on  the  wall  ? The  inclosing  themselves  in  cedar, 
the  ceiling  with  precious  wood,  and  the  paint- 
ing* in  an  ornamental  way,  were  things  used  be- 
fore the  time  of  Belshazzar,  and  in  the  palaces 
of  princes  whose  dominions  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  in  extent  or  riches,  Jer.  xxii.  14, 
15.  But  if  we  suppose  the  writing  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  one  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
that  side  opposite  to  the  candlestick,  and  to 
where  the  King  sat,  it  is  very  easy  to  explain 
its  being  on  the  plastering  of  the  wall : Baby- 
lon was  not  a country  for  stone,  bricks  were 
used  there  as  a succedaneum,  Gen.  xi.  3;  and 
Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MSS.  describes  brick- 
work as  often  plastered  over. 

Fourthly,  As  Babylon  was  surprised  on  a 
festival  night,  it  might  be  that  called  sedeli  or 
9 e dottle , of  which  d’Herbelot  gives  us  an  amus- 
ing but  short  description,  which  agrees  very 

r Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  209.  ltussell,  p.  2. 

• But  Dr.  Russell  (MS.  note)  says,  u This  is  by  no  means 

common  in  Syria.”  Edit. 

¥ 
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well  with  the  preceding'  explanation:  in  that 
festival  the  Persians  kept  great  tires  during  the 
night,  about  which  they  feasted,  and  danced, 
it  being  one  of  the  most  solemn  which  they 
had  : the  Arabs  call  it  leilat  al  voucoud .* 
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/ ines  planted  even  in  the  inside  of  their  Houses. 

These  quadrangles  or  courts  are  paved, 
Shaw  says,  with  marble,  or  such  sort  of  ma- 
terials  as  will  carry  off  the  rain.  Russell’s 
account  of  the  houses  of  Aleppo  agrees  with 
this,  and  upon  this  occasion  it  is,  that  he  takes 
notice  ot  their  making  the  pavements  of  their 
best  buildings  of  a yellow  marble,  which  takes 
a tolerable  polish,  and  with  w hich  they  often 
intermix  a red,  white,  and  coarse  black  marble, 
by  way  of  ornament.  But  what,  I would  here 
remark  is,  that  there  is  very  commonly  a foun- 
tain  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  a kind  of 
little  garden  about  it,  which  in  that  climate 
must  he  peculiarly  pleasant.  Whether  this 
is  at  all  explanatory  ol  king  Aliasuerus’s 
making  a feast  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of 
his  palace,  I do  not  know;  but  the  mention 
both  of  the  pavement  and  of  the  garden,  leads 
us  to  think  of  that  passage. 

1 Bibliothequc  Oricntale,  l’Art.  Pars.  The  Persians  in- 
deed were  the  besiegers;  but  might  not.  this  festival  be  com- 
mon to  them  and  the  Babylonians  ? or  adopted  by  the  Per- 
sians after  this  conquest  ? 

VOL.  I. 
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Dr.  Russell  says  too,  that  they  have  some- 
times a tall  cypress-tree  planted  in  the  inner 
court  of  their  houses;  but  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  traveller,  that  I recollect,  speaks  of  the 
conducting*  vines  along  the  sides  of  their 
houses;  that,  however  common  it  may  he 
among  us,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  Eastern 
custom,  or  to  make  any  part  of  the  verdure 
with  which  they  set  off  their  courts. 

I doubt  therefore  a late  very  ingenious  and 
learned,  as  well  as  lively,  writer  was  mistaken, 
in  supposing  the  occasion  of  our  Lord’s  com- 
paring himself  to  a vine  might  be  his  standing 

near  a window',  or  in  some  court  by  the  side 
of  the  house,  where  the  sight  of  a vine  might 
suggest  this  beautiful  simile;”  to  which,  after 
referring  to  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  he  adds,  that  cir- 
cumstance was,  no  doubt,  common  in  Judea, 
which  abounded  with  the  finest  grapes :”u  and 

1 am  apprehensive  that  this  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  East,  when  we  would  explain  the 
Scriptures/ 

The  Jewish  nation  would  not  have  admitted 
(his  illustration,  had  this  management  been 

Dodd.  Fam.  Exp.  vol.  Ii.  p.  4G2.  note  b* 

x The  whole  of  this  critique  upon  Doddridge  is  set  aside 
by  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Russell:  u It  is  very  com- 
mon to  cover  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  apartments  of 
the  harem  with  vines.  And  they  have  often  a lattice -work 
of  M ood  raised  against  the  dead  nails,  for  a vine  or  other 
shrub  to  crawl  upon.”  This  note  I consider  invaluable, 
as  it  fully  explains  the  beautiful  metaphor  in  Psalm  cxxviii. 
with  which  iVl  r.  Manner  is  so  unnecessarily  hampered  in  the 
following  page.  Edit. 
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common  in  other  parts  of  that  country,  for, 
according1  to  their  writers,  Jerusalem  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  towns  of  Judea, 
as  by  several  other  peculiarities,  so  in  parti- 
cular by  its  having  no  gardens,  or  any  trees 
planted  in  it,  excepting  some  rose-bushes, 
which  it  seems  had  been  from  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Prophets  ;y  consequently  there  could  be 
no  vine,  in  their  opinion,  about  the  sides  of 
the  house  in  which  our  Lord  was  when  he 
spoke  these  words. 

But  the  cxxviiith  Psalm  is  no  proof,  I ap- 
prehend, that  it  was  practised  any  where  else 
in  that  country,  though  it  has  been  thus  un- 
derstood by  other  writers  besides  this  author; 
and,  among  the  rest,  by  no  less  considerable 
persons  than  Cocceius,  Hammond,  Patrick, 
and  Kimchi  the  Jewish  rabbi.  For  as  it  is 
visible  that  the  good  man’s  sons  being  like  olive- 
plants  round  about  his  table , means  not  that 
they  should  be  like  the  olive-plants  which  grew 
round  his  table,  it  being,  I presume,  a thought 
in  Bishop  Patrick  that  will  not  be  defended, 
that  the  Psalmist  refers  to  a table  spread  in  an 
arbour  composed  of  young  olive-trees,  for  we 
find  no  such  arbours  in  the  Levant,  nor  is  the 
tree  very  proper  for  such  a purpose;  so  in  like 
manner  the  first  clause  must  signify,  thy  wife 
shall  be  in  the  sides,  or  private  apartments,  of 
thy  house,  fruitful  as  a thriving  vine:  the  place 
here  mentioned  (the  sides  of  the  house)  re- 
ferring to  the  wife,  not  to  the  vine;  as  the 

y Lightfoot,  vol.  2.  p.  21. 
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other  (the  table)  refers  to  the  children,  not 
to  the  olives.  Nor  is  this  a new  thought,  it  is 
a remark  that  Musculus  and  other  interpreters 
have  made.7' 

The  Hebrew  word,  wv  yarketee,  translated 
sides,  is  very  well  known  to  signify  the  more 
private  apartments  of  a house,  as  they  have 
also  remarked  ; and  he  that  reads  Dr.  Shaw’s 
description  of  an  Eastern  house,  must  imme- 
diately see  the  propriety  of  calling  the  private 
apartments  its  sides.  Such  a house  consists  of 
a square  court,  which,  the  Doctor  observes,  is 
called  the  midst  of  the  house ; and  private 
apartments  round  it,  which  may  as  properly  be 
called  its  sides  in  consequence:  into  this  middle 
of  the  house,  or  this  quadrangle,  company,  he 
tells  us,  are  sometimes  received,  rarely  or  never 
into  any  of  the  chambers,  in  which  other  au- 
thors tell  us  their  wives  remain  concealed  at 
such  times. 

And  from  hem  e,  it  seems,  places  of  privacy 
and  concealment  in  general  came  to  be  called 
sides:  the  more  obscure  holes  of  the  cave 
where  David  and  his  men  were  hid,  when  Saul 
entered  it,  were  called  its  sides,  as  we  find, 
1 Sam.  xxiv.  3;  and  that  country  that  had  been 
little  known  and  visited,  from  whence  a nation 
was  to  come  against  Jerusalem,  is  called,  in  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the  sides  of  the  earth. 
Jer.  vi.  22. 

I will  only  further  add  under  this  Obser- 
vation, that  David  Kimchi,  the  famous  rabbi, 

1 V ide  Poli  Syn,  iu  loc. 
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is  more  unhappy a than  our  Christian  commen- 
tators in  his  explanation  of  this  Psalm:  for  he 
tells  us,  a wife  is  compared  to  a vine,  because 
that  alone  of  all  trees  can  be  planted  in  a house  ; 
whereas,  according  to  Russell,1'  they  are  tall 
cypresses  that  are  usually  planted  in  their  court- 
yards, if  they  plant  any  trees  at  all.  Rut 
Kimclii  was  a Frenchman  or  a Spaniard,  as 
were  several  of  their  most  celebrated  doctors, 
whoso  writings  therefore,  to  make  a remark 
upon  them  once  for  all,  are  much  less  useful 
for  the  explanation  of  books  in  which  there  are 
perpetual  references  to  Eastern  customs,  than 
otherwise  they  probably  would  have  been.' 


OBSERVATION  XXIV. 

t 

Of  the  Alcoves  or  Divans  used  in  their  Buildings. 

Dr.  Russell  does  not  represent  the  pave- 
ment of  the  courts  as  all  Mosaic  work,  and 

a In  cadcm  Syn.  b Vol.  i.  p.  17,  33,  51. 

r Kimclii  is  perfectly  correct;  and  it  is  by  his  exposition 
alone  that  the  true  sense  of  that  most  elegant  and  expressive 
metaphor  can  be  found  out.  Dr.  Russell  has  proved  this 
fully  by  shewing  that  vines  are  actually  planted  in  the 
houses,  and  cover  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments of  the  harem:  and  he  observes  farther,  in  confir- 
mation of  what  Kimchi  has  said,  the  vine  alone  of  all  trees 
can  be  planted  in  an  house.  a That  this  is  generally  true, 
if  fruit-bearing  trees  be  intended,  as  the  vine  is  almost  the 
only  fruit-tree  which  is  planted  in  the  houses : pomegranates 
are  another.”  Nor  does  Mr.  Harmer’s  criticism  on  the 
word  yv  yarck , cither  convince  or  satisfy  me:  I know 
not  one  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  where  it  can  be  fairly 
interpreted  inner  apartment ; it  means  simply  a side , or  any 
4 
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equally  adorned,  but  lie  tells  us,  that  it  is 
usually  that  part  that  lies  between  the  fountain 
and  the  arched  alcove  on  the  south-side,  that 
is  thus  beautified,  supposing  that  there  is  but 
one  alcove  in  a court;  however,  it  should  seem 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  East  there  are  several 
of  these  alcoves  opening  into  the  court.  Maun- 
drell,  who  calls  them  duans , in  his  account  of 
the  houses  of  Damascus,  says  expressly,  that 
they  have  generally  several  on  all  sides  of  the 
court,  being  placed  at  such  different  points, 
that  at  one  or  other  of  them,  you  may  always 
have  either  the  shade,  or  the  sun,  which  you 
please.”'1 

Are  not  these  alcoves  or  duans,  of  which, 
according  to  this,  there  might  be  several  in  the 
court  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  what  the 
sacred  writer  means  by  the  beds  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold  ? Est.  i.  6.  I shall  elsewhere 
shew,  that  the  bed  where  Esther  was  sitting, 
and  on  which  Hainan  threw  himself,  Est.  vii.  8, 
must  more  resemble  the  modern  Oriental  duans, 
or  divans,  than  the  beds  on  which  the  Romans 
reclined  at  their  entertainments;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  most  natural  to  understand  those 
beds  of  these  alcoves,  or  duans,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  while  on  the  lower  va- 
riegated pavement  carpets  were  also  laid,  for 
the  reception  of  those  that  could  not  find  a 

thing  that  may  be  denominated  lateral  length  : hence  it  sig- 
nifies the  thigh  or  thigh-hone  of  a man,  and  is  used  Exod. 
xxv,  31.  for  the  long  shaft  or  central  stem  of  the  golden 
candlestick.  Edit. 

d P.  125. 
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place  in  these  duans;  on  which  pavements  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  they  are  wont,  in  Barbary,  when 
much  company  is  to  be  entertained,  to  strew 
mats  and  carpets.' 


OBSERVATION  XXV. 


Birds  male  their  Nests  on  the  Capitals  of  Pillars  in 
forsaken  Temples , Palaces , S>‘c. 

The  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  us  to  under- 
stand three  things,  by  one  short  passage  in  his 
book  of  sacred  predictions : the  1,  that  the 
pillars  of  his  time  were  wont  to  have  capitals  ; 2. 
that  when  the  buildings  to  which  they  belonged 
were  reduced  to  desolation,  birds  not  un fre- 
quently took  possession  of  these  capitals;  and 
3.  that  those  capitals  he  was  acquainted  with 
resembled  a pomegranate. 

The  passage  I refer  to  is  in  the  2d  ch.  the 
14th  verse.  The  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  her , all  the  beasts  of  the  nations ; both 
the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the 
upper  lintels  of  it;  or,  according  to  the  margi- 
nal reading,  the  knops  or  chapiters.” 

The  word  nr^D,  translated  upper  lintels,  and 

P.  208. — u The  alcove,  by  way  of  eminence,”  says 
JJr.  Russell,  (MS.  note)  u is  called  the  duan,  and  there 
is  but  one  such  in  the  courts  at  Aleppo,  but  there  are 
several  moveable  frames,  or  stone  mustabes , on  which 
duans  arc  made  occasionally,  as  well  as  beds.”  The  Ara- 
bic word  deezeun , signifies  a council,  court,  assem- 

bly, collection,  See.  and  by  a metonymy,  the  place  where 
such  council  or  court  assemblies.  Hence  the  application 
of  the  term  to  alcoves,  or  bowers  in  gardens.  Edit. 
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knops  or  chapiters,  signifies  pomegranates,  and 
shows  what  the  shape  of  the  capitals  of  pillars 
were  with  which  Zephaniah  was  acquainted. 
Some  of  the  very  ancient  Egyptian  and  Persian 
capitals,  that  remain  to  this  time,  are  of  very 
odd  and  fantastic  shapes ; the  Jewish  style  of 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  of  a chaster 
and  more  simple  nature  in  this  point.  The  ca- 
pit  als  of  the  two  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  were,  probahl  v,  of  the  shape  of  a pome- 
granate. 

As  to  the  other  circumstances,  birds  lodging 
on  the  capitals  of  forsaken  temples  and  palaces, 
I would  set  down  a remark  of  Sir  John  Char- 
din here,  who,  describing  the  magnificent  pil- 
lars that  he  found  at  Persepolis,  tells  us,  f<rThe 
storks  (birds  respected  by  the  Persians)  make 
their  nests  on  the  top  of  those  columns,  with 
great  boldness,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  dis- 
possessed.’^ 

What  the  two  Hebrew  words rwp  and  nip  pre- 
cisely signify,  which  we  translate  the  cormo- 
rant and  the  bittern,  is  not  agreed  upon  among 
the  learned  ; probably  neither  of  them  means 
the  stork,  which  was  found  at  Persepolis  to 
have  taken  up  its  abode  in  such  places  ; other 
birds  may  have  a like  turn  ; but  it  must  make  a 
reader  smile,  that  attends  to  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Zephaniah,6  to  find  the  venerable 
Bishops,  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  translat- 
ing the  second  of  these  two  words  otters,  in 

f Tome  iii.  p.  108. 

s Qf  taking  up  their  abode  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 
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Is.  xiv.  23 ; which  they  render  storks  in  Is. 
xxxiv.  11  ; and  owls  in  Zephaniah  ii.  14.  IIow 
unhappy  that  a word  that  occurs  but  three 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  should  be  trans- 
lated by  three  different  words,  and  that  one  of 
them  should  he  otters  ! This  is,  however,  as 
plausible  a way  of  rendering  this  word,  as 
theirs  who  translate  it  hedge-hog. 

This  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw  has  done,h  on  the 
account  of  the  resemblance  between  the  Arabic 
word  jvio  kunfudh,  which  signifies  hedge-hog , 
and  the  Hebrew  word  -ii£p  kephod,  which  was 
what  probably  induced  the  Septuagint  to  trans- 
late it  after  this  manner.  Had  the  Doctor  re- 
collected that  Zephaniah  describes  them  as 
choosing  their  abode  on  the  top  of  pillars,  he 
might  have  been  of  a different  opinion,  as 
though  a likeness  in  a modern  name  to  one  of 
the  ancient  times  deserves  consideration,  it  is 
not  equally  decisive  with  characters  of  descrip- 
tion derived  from  natural  history.1 

But  though  it  appears  to  mean  a bird,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Prophet  intended  a 
bittern. 

h 66  The  near  analogy  also  betwixt  kunfudh , the  Arabic 
name  of  the  hedge-hog,  (which  is  here  very  common,)  and 
the  Hebrew  “i£)p  kephbde , (Is.  xxxiv.  11,  &c.)  should  in- 
duce us  to  take  it  for  that  quadruped,  according  to  the  lxx 
rather  than  for  the  bittern,  as  we  translate  it.” 

P.  176. 

’To  Mr.  Harmer’s  argument  here,  Mr.  Parkhurst  ob- 
jects thus  : u Had  Mr.  H.  recollected  that  Zephaniah  says 
nothing  about  the  top  of  pillars , but  that  the  nsp  lodged  in 
the  door  porches , rrnns::  becaptoriah , which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  were  thrown  down>  perhaps  he  would 
have  acceded  to  the  Doctor’s  opinion.”  See  Parkhurst  Lex, 
article  nap  Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  XXVI. 

Different  Circumstances  in  the  Ruin  of  Babylon  and 

Nineveh. 


Most  people  that  read  the  succeeding  clause 
of  that  passage  of  Zeplianiah,  which  I cited 
under  the  last  Observation,  have  been  ready,  1 
apprehend,  to  understand  the  next  words  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  melancholy  interruption  of  the 
silence  that  at  other  times  reigns  in  desolated 
cities,  by  the  doleful  noises  made  by  wild 
creatures,  that,  resort  thither  ; Their  voice  (or 
rather  a voice)  shall  sing  in  the  windows;  but 
a passage  in  le  Bruyn’s  description  of  Persepo- 
lis  makes  this  doubtful. 

I found  also,”  says  this  traveller,  in  this 
place,  ,f  besides  the  birds  I have  already  men- 
tioned/ four  or  five  sorts  of  small  birds,  who 
keep  constantly  in  these  ruins  and  the  (adjoin- 
ing) mountain,  and  who  make  the  most  agreea- 
ble warbling  in  the  world.  The  singing  of  the 
largest  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  the 
nightingale.  Some  of  them  are  almost  all 
black;  others  have  the  head  and  body  spotted, 
of  the  size  of  a swallow  ; others  are  smaller  and 
of  different  colours,  yellowish,  grey,  and  quite 
white,  shaped  like  a chaffinch.”1 

k u Cranes,  storks,  ducks,  anil  herons  of  various  sorts  ; 
partridges,  snipes,  quails,  pigeons,  sparrowhawks,  and, 
above  all  crows,  with  which  all  Persia  is  filled.”  Tome 
iv.  p.  302.  1 P.  360. 
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Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  both  to  be  made 
desolate,  but  their  circumstances  might  be, 
and,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  Pro- 
phets, actually  were  to  be  very  different.  Ba- 
bylon was  never  to  be  inhabited,  no  Arabian  was 
to  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there,  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  were  to 
lie  there,  and  their  ho  uses  to  be  filled  with  dole- 
ful creatures,  Is.  xiii.  20,  21.  But  flocks  were 
to  lie  down  in  Nineveh,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  and  the  voice  of  singing 
be  heard  from  the  windows,  or  holes  of  its 
ruinated  palaces,  Zepli.  ii.  14. 

These  are  different,  and  in  some  respects,  op- 
posite descriptions : Eastern  flocks  suppose  songs 
and  instruments  of  music  would  be  heard 
in  Nineveh;  while  no  shepherd  should  ever  ap- 
pear in  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  In  like  manner, 
instead  of  the  doleful  creatures  of  the  last, 
warbling  of  birds  might  be  intended,  in  Zeph- 
aniah’s  account  of  Nineveh,  equally  pleasing 
with  what  le  Bruyn  heard  at  Persepolis.  The 
imagination  finds  a fine  contrast  between  the  in- 
artificial songs  and  music  of  shepherds,  mingled 
with  the  wild  notes  of  singing  birds  ; and  the 
luxurious  concerts™  of  Nineveh:  as  well  as 
between  the  awful  silence,  interrupted  by  the 
bowlings  of  doleful  and  savage  creatures  of 

m In  both  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  without  doubt,  as  well 
as  in  Jerusalem,  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabxct  and  the 
pipe,  and  wine,  were  in  their  frequent  feasts;  but  they 
regarded  not  the  work  of  the  Loup,  nor  the  operation  of 
his  hands,  Is.  v.  12. 
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ruinated  Babylon ; and  the  melody  of  former 
times  there.  Though  less  gloomy,  and  over- 
whelming to  the  mind,  would  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh in  that  case  appear  to  a traveller,  than  those 
of  Babylon. 


OBSERVATION  XXVII. 

Uses  to  which  ancient  Ruins  are  converted  in  the 

East. 

The  Scriptures,  in  describing  the  ruined  state 
into  which  some  celebrated  cities  were  to  be 
reduced,  represent  them,  not  unfrequently," 
as  to  be  so  desolated,  that  no  shepherds  with 
flocks  should  haunt  them,  which  supposes  they 
were  to  be  found  on  the  remains  of  others. 

This  is  a proper  representation  of  complete 
destruction.  For,  in  the  East,  it  is  common 
for  shepherds  to  make  use  of  remaining  ruins, 
to  shelter  their  docks  from  the  heat  of  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  from  the  dangers  of  the 
night. 

So  Dr.  Chandler,  after  mentioning  the  exqui- 
site remains  of  a temple  of  Apollo,  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  such  as  that  it  was  im- 
possible perhaps  to  conceive  greater  beauty  and 
majesty  of  ruin,  goes  on,°  At  evening  a large 
flock  of  goats,  returning  to  the  fold,  their  bells 
tinkling,  spread  over  the  heap,  climbing  to 

" Sec  Is.  xiii.  20.  Jcr.  xlix.  18.  &C. 

9 Travels,  p.  151. 
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browse  on  the  shrubs  and  trees  growing  between 
the  huge  stones/’ 

Another  passage  of  the  same  writer  shows, 
that  they  make  use  of  ruins  also  to  guard  their 
(locks  from  the  noon-tide  heat.  Speaking  of 
Aiasaluck,  generally  understood  to  be  the  an- 
cient Ephesus,  and  certainly  near  the  site  of 
that  old  city,  and  at  least  its  successor,  he 
says/  “ A herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for 
shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon  ; and  a noisy  flight 
of  crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its 
silence.  We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area 
of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stadium.  The  glori- 
ous pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer 
remembered  ; and  Christianity,  which  was  there 
nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general 
councils,  until  it  increased  to  fulness  of  stature, 
barely  lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly  visi- 
ble.” 

This  description  is  very  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly ; however,  the  usefulness  of  these  ruins 
is  such,  for  the  habitation  of  those  that  tend 
flocks,  that  it  often  prevents  a place’s  being 
quite  desolate,  and  continues  it  among  inhabit- 
ed places,  though  miserably  ruinated.  Such 
is  the  state  of  Ephesus  : it  is  described  bv 
Chandler,  as  making  a very  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly appearance,  but  as  not  absolutely  with  * 
out  people.  “ Our  horses,”  says  he,q  “were 
disposed  among  the  walls  and  rubbish,  with 
their  saddles  on  ; and  a mat  was  spread  for  us 
on  the  ground.  We  sate  here,  in  the  open  air, 

p P.  130}  131.  q P.  115. 
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while  supper  was  preparing ; when  suddenly, 
fires  began  to  blaze  up  among  the  bushes,  and 
we  saw  the  villagers  collected  about  them  in 
savage  groups,  or  passing  to  and  fro  with  light- 
ed brands  for  torches.  The  flames,  with  the 
stars  and  a pale  moon,  afforded  us  a dim  pros- 
pect of  ruin  and  desolation/  A shrill  owl, 
called  Cucuvaia  from  its  note,  with  a nip-lit- 
hawk,  flitted  near  us  ; and  a jaekall  cried 
mournfully,  as  if  forsaken  by  his  companions, 
on  the  mountain/'* 


r This  description  may  be  placed  after  Zepli.  ii.  7.  as  a 
most  lively  comment  on  that  passage  of  the  prophet,  And 
the  coast  shall  he  for  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah , 
they  shall  feed  thereupon , in  the  houses  of  Aslikelon  shall 
they  lie  dozen  in  the  evening  : for  the  Lord  their  God  shall 
visit  them , and  turn  away  their  captivity.  But  the  account 
that  follows  there,  of  the  animals  they  found  in  those  ruins, 
the  Cucuvaian  owl,  the  night-hawk,  and  the  jaekall,  may 
not  with  precision  answer  the  Hebrew  words  of  the  14th 
verse,  translated  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  in  our  ver- 
sion, and  that  translated  by  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  the 
raven , instead  of  desolation. 

* Utter  desolation  and  ruin  in  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
together  with  the  vanity  and  transitory  nature  of  worldly 
grandeur  and  eminence,  were  never  more  forcibly  depicted 
than  in  the  following  inimitable  couplet  of  the  Persian 
poet,  Sddy. 


1 1/ ^ j 


tSjS. 


u The  Spider  holds  the  vail  (acts  as  chamberlain)  in 
the  palace  of  Caesar  ; 

e‘  The  Ozel  relieves  guard,  (or  stands  centincl)  on  the 
watch  towrers  of  Afrasiab.” 


What  a lesson  of  moderation  and  humility  to  the  conque- 
rors of  kingdoms,  and  the  troublers  of  the  quiet  of  the 
universe,  would  they  lay  it  to  heart : but  vain  is  all  such 
moralizing,  seeing  u Advice  is  only  made  for  those  who 
chuse  to  take  it.”  Afrasiab  was  an  ancient  king,  who  in- 
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Those  places  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets  might 
have  been  inhabited,  though  terribly  ruinated, 
as  Aiasaluck  is  now  by  a few  poor  shepherds, 
and  the  ruins  might  have  afforded  the  poor 
people  there  a miserable  habitation ; but  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  speaks  of  the  destruction  of 
some  cities  as  more  thoroughly  complete  : even 
shepherds  were  not  to  make  use  ot  their  ruins, 
but  entire  desolation  take  place. 

And  though  wild  Arabs,  as  well  as  other 
shepherds,  might  sometimes  find  a comfortable 
retreat  under  the  ruins,  yet  at  other  times  they 
might  want  a tent,  for  Dr.  Chandler  slept,  it 
seems,  in  the  open  air,  which  shows  a want  of 
such  arched  remains  as  might  have  sheltered 
him  in  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  Not  to  say  that 
the  Arabs,  who  commonly  live  in  tents,  might 
choose  oftentimes  to  erect  them,  when  they 
might  in  a different  manner  have  covered  them- 
selves from  the  injuries  of  the  night  air.  This 
will  account  for  what  is  said.  Is.  xiii.  20,  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt 
in  from  generation  to  generation  : neither  shall 
the  Arabian  ; pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 

Tailed  and  conquered  Persia  about  700  years  before  the 
Christian  a?ra.  After  having  reigned  twelve  years,  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Zalzar  and  his  son,  the  famous  Rus- 
tam, hero  of  the  Shah  Namch.  The  present  royal  family  of 
Constantinople  claim  descent  from  this  ancieut  monarch. 

Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  XXVIII. 

Of  their  Grottoes  and  Caves. 

A grotto  or  cave  must  be  imagined  to  be  to 
them  that  live  in  tents  the  most  convenient  stable 
they  could  have;  nor  would  it  be  a despicable 
advantage  to  them  that  live  in  more  fixed  habi- 
tations : there  is  nothing  then  improbable  in 
the  tradition,  that  our  Lord,,  who  was  confess- 
edly born  in  a stable , was  born  in  a grotto  in 
or  very  near  the  city  of  Bethlehem. 

The  celebrated  Reland,  in  liis  account  of 
Bethlehem/  takes  notice  of  a remark  of  Mr. 
Maundrell/  that  many  of  the  sacred  places, 
which  are  shown  to  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land, 
are  subterraneous,  so  that  almost  all  the  facts 
that  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  history  must  have 
happened  in  grottoes.  Among  others,  a grotto 
is  shown  as  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  nativity  in 
Bethlehem  With  respect  to  this.  Reland  takes 
some  pains  to  show,  that  this  was  supposed 
before  the  ana  at  which  Maundrell  imagined 
that  great  veneration  for  grottoes  took  place, 
which  was  after  the  time  that  hermits  were 
wont  to  choose  them  for  their  dwelling-places, 
who  became  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  church. 
He  shows  in  particular,  that  Origen,  who  lived 
a considerable  time  before  these  hermits,  vet 

s Pa!a:stina,  p.  648. 

* See  his  Journey,  p.  1 14,  ccl.  5. 
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writing  against  Celsus  remarked,  that  the  cave 
in  which  our  Lord  was  born  was  shown  in  lijs 
time.  Th  is  he  mentions,  that  it  might  not  be 
thought  to  be  an  invention  of  after-times. 

Maundrell  certainly  made  such  a remark, 
upon  occasion  of  his  visiting  Mount  Tabor. 
This  perpetual  pointing  out  grottoes,  lie  thought, 
in  some  cases,  very  improbable,  the  condition 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  themselves 
seeming  to  require  places  of  another  nature. 
Among  these  he  mentions  the  places  of  the 
Baptist’s  and  our  Lord’s  nativity,  and  where 
St.  Anne  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ; 
but  whether  all  these  were  among  the  things 
that,  according  to  his  views,  could  not  pro- 
bably have  happened  in  subterraneous  places, 
is  not  certain ; and  if  he  thought,  as  to  two  of 
them,  it  was  improbable,  it  does  not  follow  he 
thought  so  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  birth. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  struck  with 
the  improbability  of  some  of  these  traditions, 
and  then  mentioning  particulars,  as  to  things 
said  to  happen  in  caves  of  the  earth,  he  did 
not  stop  nicely  to  weigh  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  everything  he  mentioned. 

As  to  the  place  in  which  our  Lord  was  born, 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  a cave  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  long  before  the  hermits  ob- 
tained such  veneration  ; to  which  I would  add, 
that  his  being  born  in  a stable , makes  the  sup- 
position very  natural. 

For  natural  or  artificial  grottoes  are  very 
common  in  the  Eastern  countries,  particularly 

vox.,  I.  y 
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in  Judea,  and  are  often  used  for  their  cattle.  So 
Dr.  Pococke  observes,  that  there  were  three 
uses  for  grottoes ; for  they  served  either  for 
sepulchres,  cisterns,  or  as  retreats  for  herdsmen 
and  their  cattle  in  bad  weather,  and  especially 
in  the  winter-nights;  this  may  account  for  the 
great  number  of  grottoes  all  over  the  Holy  Land, 
in  which,  at  this  time,  many  families  live  in 
winter,  and  drive  their  cattle  into  them  by  night, 
as  a fence  both  against  the  weather  and  wild 
beasts.”* 


OBSERVATION  XXIX. 

Of  the  Cights  used  in  the  East  and  their  Method  of 
illuminating  their  Houses. 

The  houses  of  Egypt  at  this  time  are  never 
without  lights.  Maillet  assures  us/  they  burn 
lamps,  not  only  all  the  night  long,  but  in  all 
inhabited  apartments  of  an  house ; that  the 
poorest  people  would  rather  retrench  part  of 
their  food  than  neglect  it. 

If  we  may  suppose  Maillet’s  account  of  the 
modern  use  of  lamps  in  Egypt,  is  not  only  a 
true  representation  of  what  obtained  anciently 
there,  but  of  what  was  practised  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Arabia  and  Judea,  it 
will  serve  to  set  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a light  in  which  I never  saw  them 
placed. 

* Trav.  iuto  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  * Let.  9.  p.  10.  11. 
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Jeremiah  T makes  the  taking  away  the  light 
of  the  candle  and  a total  desolation  the  same 
thing.  According  to  our  notions,  however, 
England  did  not  appear  to  be  an  uninhabited 
country  every  night  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  though  after  the  curfew-bell* rang 
at  eight  o’clock,  there  was  no  light  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  its  houses  ; but  if  the  present  Egyp- 
tian custom  obtained  anciently  in  Judea,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Prophet  makes  this  a mark 
of  desolation.  And,  indeed,  he  has  spoken  of 
it  in  such  a manner  as  hardly  to  allow  us  to 
doubt,  upon  reading  this  account  of  modern 
Egypt,  but  that  something  of  the  same  sort 
was  formerly  practised  in  Judea. 

Job  describes  the  destruction  of  a family 
among  the  Arabs,  and  the  rendering  one  of 
their  habitations  desolate,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put 
out,  and  how  oft  cometh  their  destruction  upon 
them  ? Job  xxi.  17.  llildad  makes  use  of  the 
same  thought,  cli.  xviii.  5,  6.  No  light,  in- 
deed, according  to  d’  Arvieux,7  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  camp  of  the  Arabs  that  he  visited  ; but 
y Ch.  xxv.  10,  11. 

* Curfew,  or  curfu , a corruption  of  the  French  couvre 
feu,  or  couvrez  le  feu , extinguish  or  cover  the  fire.  A wan. 
'ton  act  of  tyranny  exercised  by  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy over  the  inhabitants  of  England,  whom  he  had  con- 
quered and  degraded.  A bell  was  ordered  to  be  rung  in  all 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  nation,  precisely  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  people 
were  obliged  universally  to  extinguish  their  Jives  on  pain  of 
death. — Edit. 

2 Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  180. 
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it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Job  and  his  friends 
were  not  Bedouins,  and  that  there  is  a particu- 
lar reason  why  these  Arabs  choose  to  have 
no  light  seen  in  their  camps,  the  apprehen- 
sion that  these  might  betray  them  to  their 
enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  God  promises  to 
give  David  a lamp  always  in  Jerusalem,  which 
promise  is  frequently  to  be  met  with,  if  you 
place  it  in  this  point  of  view,  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  house  of  David  should  never  become 
desolate,  but  some  of  his  posterity  should 
always  be  residing  in  his  royal  seat  as  kings  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  oil  that  is  commonly  used  in  Egypt, 
Maillet  tells  us  in  the  same  place,  is  not  oil  of 
olives,  though  that  is  not  very  scarce  there, 
but  the  juice  of  a certain  root  which  grows  in 
the  marshes  of  that  country,  called  cirika, 
which  looks  a good  deal  like  wild  succory.  The 
oil  that  is  ob  'ained  from  this  plant,  he  observes, 
is  of  a very  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  light 
it  produces  not  so  beautiful  as  that  .of  olive 
oil ; for  this  reason,  people  of  condition,  and 
those  who  without  being  so  would  distinguish 
themselves,  bum  only  this  last,  which  is  not 
very  expensive. 

The  cirika,  Maillet  apprehends,  is  peculiar 
to  Egypt ; however,  there  are  other  plants 
which  produce  oil  for  burning  indifferent  East- 
ern countries  :*  the  oil  of  the  ricinus  in  parti- 

* What  is  here  called  cirika  is  properly  the  Seerij , and 
i*  extracted  from  the  Sesamum.  Edit. 
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cular,  Dr  Russell  informs  us,  serves  for  the 
lamps  of  the  common  people  of  Aleppo.1 

If  there  was  some  difference  anciently,  as 
there  is  now  in  Egypt,  between  the  lamps  of  the 
poor  and  the  prosperous,  as  to  the  brightness 
and  agreeableness  of  the  scent  of  the  several 
kinds  of  oil  that  they  burnt,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Solomon  might  refer  to  that  circum- 
stance in  these  words.  The  light  of  the  righte- 
ous rejoiceth , (he  uses  the  brightest-burning 
and  most  agreeably-scented  kind  of  oil,  lie  pros- 
pers) but  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put 
out , (he  shall  not  only  be  poor,  but  be  des- 
troyed, and  his  house  become  desolate.)  It 
may,  however,  very  possibly  refer  to  the  great 
number  of  lights  that  the  righteous  burnt, 
which  might  be  as  numerous  almost  as  those  of 
an  illumination  in  a time  of  public  rejoicing, 
the  families  of  the  wealthy  in  those  countries 
being  extremely  numerous,  and  according  to 
Maillet,  every  inhabited  apartment  has  a light 
burning  in  it ; whereas  the  wicked  shall  sink  in 
his  circumstances,  and  have  hardly  a servant  to 
attend  him,  yea  shall  absolutely  perish,  and  his 
house  become  desolate. 

And  now  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  this, 
it  may  be  thought  a subject  of  enquiry  some- 
what curious,  how  the  people  of  the  Levant 
illuminate  their  houses,  seeing  they  have  few 
or  no  windows  that  open  into  their  apartments.* 
But  Thevenot  has  explained  this,  who  saw  a 
public  rejoicing  at  Cairo  for  the  taking  two 

* Vol.  T.  p.  79,  80.  V Shaw,  p.  207. 
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castles  in  Hungary  ;c  and  another  at  Aleppo, 
for  the  birth  of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  eldest 
son  ; fl  by  these  it  appears,  that  they  illuminate 
their  houses  by  placing  great  numbers  of  lamps 
in  and  before  the  gates  of  the  houses. 

After  the  same  manner  the  Jews  solemnized 
the  feast  of  Dedication,  of  which  we  read  John 
x.  22,  (and  which  from  this  circumstance,  it 
has  been  supposed,  was  called  or  lights, ) 
according  to  Maimonides : for  he  says,  it  was 
celebrated  bv  the  burning:  a great  number  of 
lights  that  night  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.' 
Maimonides  lived  in  Egypt,  and  he  speaks  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  that  country  certain- 
ly ; and  most  probably  truly  represents  the 
Jewish  way  of  illuminating. 

* Part  ii.  p.  35,  36.  d Part  1.  p.  241,  242. 

* See  Lightfoot’s  Temple-service. — a This  (says  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, MS.  note,)  is  done  on  the  birth  of  a prince,  &c.  and  is 
called  zeeny , or  rather  the  illumination  is  a part  of  the  zeeny .” 

The  Arabic  word  or  zeeneh  or  zeenet , signi- 

fies an  ornament , decoration , dress  ; and  is  hence  applied 
also  to  a rejoicing  or  gala  day,  a festival : 
i.  e.  (he  time  of  ornamenting,  dressing,  feasting,  Ac.  Query, 
does  not  our  word  zany,  a merry  extravagant  fellow,  come 
from  this  Arabic  term  ? See  an  account  of  the  revelry  and 
extravagance  practised  at  the  zeenali , Observ.  xxxvi.  in  this 
Chap.  Kdit. 
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OBSERVATION  XXX. 

Of  the  Walls  round  their  Dwellings. 

If  they  raised  up  anciently  the  walls  of  their 

cities  so  high  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  scaled, 

they  thought  them  safe. 

The  same  simple  contrivance  is  to  this  day 

sufficient  to  guard  places  from  the  Arabs,  who 

live  in  that  very  wilderness  in  which  Israel 

wandered,  when  the  spies  discouraged  the 

hearts  of  the  people,  by  saying.  The  cities  are 

great,  and  waited  up  to  heaven,  Deut.  i.  28, 

and  who  are  a nation  more  inured  to  warlike 

enterprizes  than  the  Israelites  were. 

To  say  the  height  of  the  walls,  (which  by  a 

strong  Eastern  way  of  speaking  are  said  to 

reach  up  to  heaven, ) must  be  supposed  to  have 

given  pain  to  the  people  Moses  was  conducting 

out  of  Egypt,  who  were  by  no  means  qualified 

to  surmount  this  difficulty,  though  among  us 

it  would  be  very  easily  overcome,  would  be  a 

just,  but  a cold  and  formal  comment  on  these 

words,  if  compared  with  the  liveliness  and 

satisfaction  the  mind  would  receive,  from  the 

setting  down  what  modern  travellers  have  said 

about  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  deserts, 

who  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  able  to  overcome 

any  obstruction  of  this  kind,  as  Israel,  when 
«/ 

that  nation  came  out  of  Egypt;  and  who 
are  by  this  means  oftentimes  prevented  from 
4 
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working*  their  will  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
walled  places:  I shall  therefore  here  set  down 
two  or  three  passages  of  this  kind,  as  an  amus- 
ing explanation  of  the  force  of  this  complaint 
of  the  spies. 

The  great  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai,  Theve- 
not f says,  “ is  well  built  of  good  free-stone, 
with  very  high  smooth  walls  ; on  the  East-side 
f^cie  is  a window,  by  which  those  that  were 
within  drew  up  pilgrims  into  the  monastery, 
with  a basket  which  they  let  down  by  a rope 
that  runs  in  a pulley,  to  be  seen  above  at  the 
w indow,  and  the  pilgrims  went  into  it  one  after 
another,  and  so  were  hoisted  up/5  &c.  These 
w alls,  he  observes  in  the  next  chapter,  are  so 
high  that  they  cannot  be  scaled,  and  without 
cannon  that  place  cannot  be  taken.” 

I he  monastery  of  St.  Anthony5  is  inhabited 
as  I have  been  saying,  by  religious  of  the  Cop- 
tic nation,  to  whom  provisions  are  sent  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a vast  iuclosure  with  good 
walls,  raised  so  high  as  to  secure  this  place 
from  the  insults  of  the  Arabs.  There  is  no 
entrance  into  it  but  by  a pulley,  by  means  of 
which  people  are  hoisted  up  on  high  and  so 
conveyed  into  the  monastery. ”h  By  means  of 
these  walls  these  places  are  impregnable  to  the 
Arabs ; the  Israelites  thought  the  cities  of 
Canaan  must  be  impregnable  to  them,  for  they 
forgot  the  divine  power  of  their  leader. 

f Part  1.  p.  1G9,  170.  a In  Egypt. 

h Maill.  Let.  8.  p.  321. 
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OBSERVATION  XXXI. 

Method  of  securing  their  Gales , Locks , Keys, 

Bars , $e. 

Vain  however  would  have  been  the  precau- 
tion of  raising  their  walls  to  a great  height,  if 
their  gates  had  not  been  Avell  secured.  It  cannot 
however  be  imagined,  that  their  gates  were  in 
common  walled  up  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, as  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  constantly  kept,  never  being  opened,  except- 
ing at  the  reception  of  a new  archbishop ; and 
that  there  was  no  entrance  at  such  times  into 
their  strong  cities  but  by  pullies  : there  were 
other  methods  by  which  they  might,  and  un- 
doubtedly did,  secure  them.  One  of  them  is, 
the  plating  them  over  with  thick  iron.  This 
they  probably  practised  anciently,  it  is  certain 
it  now  obtains  in  those  countries  : so  Pitts  tells 
us,  that  Algiers  has  five  gates,  and  some  of 
these  have  two,  some  three  other  gates  within 
them,  and  some  of  them  plated  ail  over  with 
thick  iron,  being  made  strong  and  convenient 
for  what  it  is,  a nest  of  pirates.' 

After  this  manner,  the  place  where  St.  Peter 
was  imprisoned  seems  to  have  been  secured. 
When  they  were  past  the  first  and  second  ward, 
they  came  unto  the  iron-gate  that  leadeth  unto 
the  city , which  opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord . 

1 P.  10. 
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Acts  xii.  10.  So  Dr.  Pococke,  speaking  of  a. 
bridge  not  far  from  Antioch,  called  the  Iron- 
bridge,  says,k  there  are  two  towers  belonging 
to  it,  the  gates  of  which  are  covered  with  iron- 
plates,  which  he  supposes  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  called  the  iron-bridge. 

Some  of  their  gates  are  plated  over  in  like 
manner  with  brass,  such  are  the  vastly  large 
gates  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist  at 
Damascus,  now  converted  into  a mosque.1 

The  curious  have  remarked,  that  if  their 
gates  are  sometimes  of  iron  and  brass,  their 
locks  and  keys  are  often  of  wood;  and  that  not 
only  of  their  houses,  but  sometimes  of  their 
cities  too.  Russell,  I think,  makes  this  re- 
mark on  the  houses  of  Aleppo,  as  Rauwolf  did 
long  before  him.  As  to  those  of  their  cities, 
Thevenot,  speaking  of  Grand  Cairo,"1  says. 

Ail  their  locks  and  keys  are  of  wood,  and  they 
have  none  of  iron,  no  not  for  their  city-gates, 
which  may  be  all  easily  opened  without  a key.. 
The  keys  are  bits  of  timber,  with  little 
pieces  of  wire  that  lift  up  other  pieces  of 
wire  which  are  in  the  lock,  and  enter  into 
certain  little  holes,  out  of  which  the  ends  of 
w ire  that  are  in  the  key  having  thrust  them, 
the  gate  is  open.  But  without  the  key,  a 
little  soft  paste  upon  the  end  of  one’s  linger 
will  do  the  job  as  well.”  Ran wolff"  does  not 
speak  of  the  locks  and  keys  of  wood  in 
those  terms  of  universality  that  Thevenot 

k Vol.  ii.  part  1.  p.  172.  1 Maundrcll,  p*  126 

- Part  1.  p.  143.  * P.  23;  24* 
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makes  use  of;  lie  only  says,  tlnhr  door»  and 
houses  are  generally  shut  with  wooden  bolts, 
and  that  they  unlock  them  with  wooden  keys. 
Probably  it  was  so  anciently,  and  that  in  con- 
tradiction to  them  we  read  of  cities  with  walls 
and  braseri  bars,  1 Kings  iv.  13;  and  of  break- 
ing in  pieces  gates  of  brass  and  bars  of  iron. 
Is.  xlv.  2.  And  according  to  this,  there  may 
he  something  more  in  the  emphasis  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  than  has  been  remarked : .A. 
brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a 
strong  city  : and  their  contentions  are  like  the 
bars  of  a castle  ; not  merely  hard  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  their  size,  hut  on  account 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made,  as 
not  being  of  wood,  but  of  iron  or  brass.0 

What  Thevenot  observes,  of  the  ease  with 
which  their  locks  arc  often  opened  without  a 
key,  puts  one  in  mind  of  those  words.  Cant, 
v.  4,  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole, 
and  my  bowels  were  moved  for  him.  He  at- 
tempted, that  is,  apparently,  to  open  the  door 
by  putting  in  his  finger  at  the  key-hole,  ac- 
cording to  some  such  method  as  that  described 
by  Thevenot ; he  attempted,  but  it  did  not 
open,  my  heart  then  was  greatly  moved.  But 
what  a strange  explanation  does  Bishop  Patrick 

0 u The  gates,  besides  these  locks,  (says  Dr.  Russell, 
MS.  note,)  have  large  wooden  bars,  which  draw  out  from 
the  wall  on  each  side.”  These  wooden  locks,  therefore, 
are  not  intended  for  defence,  but  merely  to  serve  as  latches 
to  shut  the  doors  in  times  of  peace  and  security.  The  large 
wooden  bars  mentioned  by  Dr.  Russell,  served  for  defence. 
The  wooden  locks,  he  says,  are  now  generally  disused,  ex- 
cept in  the  Bazars,  Khanes,  and  Stables.  Vol.  I.  p.  21,  22. 
Edit. 
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give  of  these  words,  He  put  in  his  hand  by 
the  hole,  i c.  at  the  window,  or  casement ; a£ 
if  he  would  draw  her  out  of  bed  &c.  How 
unacquainted  was  this  good  Prelate  with  some 
ol  the  customs  of  the  Levant,  or  at  least  how 
inattentive  to  them  in  this  place,  not  to  say  how 
indelicate  ! Their  houses  have  few  or  no  win- 
dows on  the  out-side,  and  especially  in  the 
lower  story,  so  that  what  he  supposes  could  be 
no  circumstance  in  an  Eastern  poem;  but  if 
the  Jewish  houses  had  been  quite  different  from 
those  that  are  now  built  in  those  countries,  the 
sacred  lover  would  never  have  been  represented  » 
after  this  manner.  What  makes  it  the  more 
strange  is,  that  several  commentators,  w ho  per- 
haps were  as  much  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Eastern  buildings  as  this  writer, 
yet  have  thought  the  words  must  signify  at- 
tempting to  unlock  the  door.p 

The  handles  of  the  lock,  spoken  of  in  the 
next  verse,  are  I suppose,  to  be  understood  of 
these  wires;  the  word  signifying,  in  some  other 
places,  branches,  which  these  wires  resemble. 
To  suppose  the  myrrh  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  soft  paste  Thevenot  speaks  of, 
though  ineffectually,  would  be  probably  thought 
an  excessive  refinement ; it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  says  in  the  first  verse,  he  had 
gathered  myrrh  with  other  spices,  and  attempt- 
ing therefore  to  open  the  door  with  a hand  bes- 
meared with  this  precious  gum,  the  spouse, 
when  she  went  to  unlock  the  door,  found  that 


* Piscator,  Mercer,  Sanctius,  aliique,  ap.  PoliSyu. 
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her  fingers  gathered  it  up  from  the  handles  of 
the  lock,  and  this  the  strong  language  of  poetry 
might  very  well  express  by.  My  hand  dropped 
myrrh,  my  fingers  sweet- smelling  myrrh. 


OBSERVATION  XXXI I. 

Watchmen  employed  during  the  Night  in  the  East, 

It  is  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  besides 
these  cares,  they  had  watchmen  that  used  to 
patrol  in  their  streets  : and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  these  people  that  gave 
them  notice  how  the  seasons  of  the  night  passed 
away. 

I am  indebted  for  this  thought  to  Sir  John 

Chardin’s  MS.  He  observes  in  a note  on  Ps, 

xc.  4,  that  as  the  people  of  the  East  have  no 

¥ 

clocks,  the  several  parts  of  the  day  and  of 

the  night,  which  are  eight  in  all,  are  given 

notice  of.  In  the  Indies,  the  parts  of  the  night. 

are  made  known  as  well  by  instruments  (of 

music)  in  great  cities,  as  by  the  rounds  of  the 

watchmen,  who  with  cries,  and  small  drums, 

give  them  notice  that  a fourth  part  of  the  night 

is  passed.*  Now  as  these  cries  awaked  those 

w ho  had  slept  all  that  quarter  part  of  the  night, 

it  appeared  to  them  but  as  a moment.  There 

are  sixty  of  these  people,  in  the  Indies,  by  day 

* u The  watchmen  at  Aleppo  do  not  call  the  hour,  (Dr. 
Russell,  MS.  note,)  but  the  cryers  from  the  mosque  sing  at 
ashuy  (evening,)  midnight,  and  day-break.” 

Uis  &sha,  or  ysha , signifies  the  first  watch  of  the  night ; 

or,  according  to  some,  the  whole  time  from  the  sun's 
passing  the  meridian  until  the  twilight.  Edit. 
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and  as  many  by  night ; that  is,  fifteen  for  each 
division. 

It  is  apparent  the  ancient  Jews  knew  how  the 
night  passed  away,  which  must  probably  be 
by  some  public  notice  given  them : but  whether 
it  was  by  simply  publishing  at  the  close  of 
each  watch,  what  watch  was  then  ended;  or 
whether  they  made  use  of  any  instruments  of 
music  in  this  business,  may  not  be  easily  de- 
terminable; and  still  less  what  measurers  of 
time  the  watchmen  made  use  of. 


OBSERVATION  XXXIII. 

Why  Jerusalem  was  called  Ariel , the  Lion  Of  God. 

The  numbers  that  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
must  of  course  consume  great  quantities  of 
provision.  The  consumption  of  flesh  also  must 
there  have  been  much  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  than  elsewhere : be- 
cause in  the  East  they  live  in  common  very 
much  on  vegetables,  farinaceous  food,  oil, 
honey,  &c.  ; but  at  Jerusalem  vast  quantities 
of  flesh  w ere  consumed  in  the  sacred  feasts,9  as 
well  as  burnt  upon  the  altar. 

Perhaps  this  circumstance  will  best  explain 
the  holy  city’s  being  called  Ariel,  or  the  Lion 
of  God,  Is.  xxix.  1 : an  appellation  which  has 
occasioned  a variety  of  speculation  among  the 
learned.  Vitringa,  in  his  celebrated  common- 
i Deut,  xil.  17,  18.  ch.  *ir.26. 
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tary  on  Isaiah,  supposes  that  David,  according 
to  the  Eastern  custom,  was  called  the  Lion  of 
God,  and  so  this  city  was  called  by  this  name 
from  him ; a resolution  by  no  means  natural. 
The  Arabs,  indeed,  in  later  a<res,  have  often 
called  their  great  men  bvthis  honourable  term: 
d’Herbelot,  I think,  some-where  tells  us,  that 
Ali,  Mohammed’s  son-in-law,  was  so  called  ; 
and  I am  sure  he  affirms,  that  Mohammed  gave 
this  title  to  Hamzah/  his  uncle.  It  will  he 
readily  allowed  that  this  was  conformable  to 
the  taste  of  much  more  ancient  times : Vitringa’s 
quotation  from  2 Sam.  xxiii.  20.  sufficiently 
proves  this;  to  which  I would  add,  Ezra 
viii.  16.  It  will  be  allowed  too,  that  it  was  no 
improper  title  for  David,  who  was  so  remark- 
able for  his  martial  prowess.  But  if  Ariel 
signifies  here,  and  the  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  is 
equivalent  to  Woe  to  the  city  of  David,  to  the 
city  of  David,  why  is  that  note  of  explanation 
added,  by  the  Prophet  himself,  the  city  where 
David  dwelt  ? what  is  more,  will  this  at  all  ac- 
count for  the  altar’s  being  called  Ariel,  as  it  is 
in  Ezek.  xliii.  15?’  Is  it  not  proper  rather  to 
think  of  some  circumstance  that  agrees  to  both 
which  might  be  the  occasion  of  calling  each 
Ariel  ? And  such,  according  to  the  Eastern 
taste,  was  the  consuming  great  quantities  of 
provision,  and  especially  of  flesh. 

The  modern  Persians  will  have  it,”  savs 
d'Herbelot,  in  his  account  of  Shiraz,  a city  of 
r P.  427. 

In  the  Hebrew,  though  it  docs  not  appear  in  our  trans* 
iation,  nor  indeed  in  the  marginal  reading  there. 
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that  country,  that  this  name  was  given  to  it, 
because  this  city  consumes  and  devours  like  a 
lion  (which  is  calied  Sheer  in  Persian)  all  that 
is  brought  to  it,  by  which  they  express  the 
multitude,  and  it  may  be  the  good  appetite,  of 
its  inhabitants."’ 

The  Prophet  then  pronounces  woe  to  Zion, 
perhaps,  as  too  ready  to  trust  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  and  sojourners,  which  may 
be  insinuated  by  this  term  which  he  uses,  Ariel. 

And  conformably  to  this  interpretation,  the 
threatening,  in  the  last  clause  of  the  second 
verse,  may  be  understood  of  Jerusalem’s  con- 
suming its  inhabitants.  We  read  of  a land 
eating  up  its  inhabitants , Numb  xiii.  32.  Je- 
rusalem then,  which  had  been  called  Ariel  on 
account  of  the  great  quantities  of  flesh  con- 
sumed there,  above  all  the  other  cities  of 
Judea,  might  be  threatened  by  the  Prophet  to 
be  called  Ariel,  as  consuming  its  inhabitants 
themselves  : a very  different  sense  from  the 
preceding  one,  and  an  extremely  bitter  one. 


OBSERVATION  XXXIV. 

Oj  the  Numbers  which  assembled  yearly  at  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  three  great  Festivals , and  of  the 
Cara  vans  which  go  annually  to  Mecca. 

To  those  that  may  wonder  how  Jerusalem 
could  receive  such  multitudes,  as  were  obliged 
by  the  Jewish  law  to  attend  there  three  times  a 
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a year,  and  as  we  know  did  sometimes  actually 
appear  in  it,  I would  recite  the  account  that 
Pitts  gives  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  the  number  of  people  he 
found  collected  together  there,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  their  religious  solemnities,  in  the 
close  of  the  xviith  century. 

This  city,  he  tells  us,  lie  thought  he  might 
safely  say,  had  not  one  thousand  families  in  it 
of  constant  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings  very 
mean  and  ordinary.*  That  fom  caravans  ar- 
rive  there  every  year,  with  great  numbers  of 
people  in  each,u  and  the  Mohammedans  say, 
there  meet  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand 
souls  at  these  solemnities  ; and  that  though  he 
could  not  think  the  number  quite  so  large,  yet 
that  it  is  very  great/  How  such  numbers  of 
people,  with  their  beasts,  could  be  lodged  and 
entertained  in  such  a little  ^ratrs'ed  towrn  as 
Mecca,  is  a question  he  thus  answers.  ec  As 
for  house-room,  the  inhabitants  do  straighten 
themselves  very  much,  in  order  at  this  time  to 
make  their  market.  And  as  for  such  as  come 
last,  after  the  town  is  filled,  they  pitch  their  tents 
without  the  town,  and  there  abide  until  they 
remove  towards  home.  As  for  provision,  they 
all  bring  sufficient  with  them,  except  it  be  of 
flesh,  which  they  may  have  at  Mecca;  but  all 
other  provisions,  as  butter,  honey,  oil,  olives, 
nee,  biscuit,  &c.  they  bring  with  them,  as 
much  as  w ill  last  through  the  Wilderness,  for- 
ward and  backward,  as  well  as  the  time  they 
1 p.  80,  87.  note.  u P.  8t.  * P,  137 

VOL.  \ rj 
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stay  at  Mecca  ; and  so  for  their  camels  they 
brine;  store  of  provender,  &c.  with  them.” T 
The  number  of  Jews  that  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem at  their  Passover*  was  much  greater:  hut 
had  not  Jerusalem  been  a much  larger  city  than 
Mecca  is,  as  in  truth  it  was : yet  the  present 
Mohammedan  practice  of  abiding  under  tents, 
and  carrying  their  provisions  and  bedding  with 
them,  will  easily  explain  how  they  might  be 
accommodated. 


OBSERVATION  XXXV. 


Of  their  Fire-places,  Chimnies , Method  of  rdasting 
their  Meat , and  warming  their  Apartments . 


The  reason  of  the  Jews  assembling  to  Jeru- 
salem w as  the  peculiar  holiness  of  that  city. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  them  to  make  a 
difference  betw  ixt  that  and  their  other  towns, 
in  several  points  : they  having  only  some  gardens 
of  roses,  which  we  have  already  remarked, 
was  one  thing  : but  there  were  others,  which 
Lightfootb  gives  us  an  account  of  from  Maim- 
onides,  and  among  the  rest,  they  did  not  ad- 
mit of  the  making  of  chimnies  there,  by  reason 

of  the  smoke. 


* P.  87,  88.  f . 

1 Josephus  says,  that  in  one  year  the  number  of  lambs 
slain  at  the  Passover  amounted  to  556500,  and  that  10 
men  at  least  ate  of  one  lamb,  and  often  many  more,  even  to 
the  number  of  20.  Taking  therefore  the  number  of  per- 
sons at  the  lowest  computation,  i.  e.  10  to  one  lamb,  there 
must  have  been  present  this  year  at  Jerusalem,  not  less  than 
two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  persons  . 
See  Josephus,  War.  B.  vi.  c.  9.  Sect.  3.  Edit. 


a Observ.  xxiii. 


> Vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
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An  inhabited  city  without  chimnies,  seems  to 
he  an  oddity,  and  almost  an  impossibility.  Re- 
land, reciting"  the  same  peculiarities  from  the 
Gemara,  instead  of  chimnies  puts  lime-kilns. 
Whether  Maimonides,  an  Egyptian  rabbi,  car- 
ried his  refinement  too  far  ; or  a western  trans- 
lator, not  knowing  what  to  make  of  a city 
without  chimnies,  supposed  lime-kilns  must  be 
meant ; I shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  : 
but  I should  not  wonder  to  find  chimnies  were 
forbidden  in  Jerusalem,  by  those  that  carried 
their  scrupulosity  concerning  defilement  the 
length  the  Jewish  doctors  did,  as  they  are  not 
so  necessary  in  an  Eastern  city,  as  we  of  the 
W est  arc  ready  to  imagine. 

I have  elsewhere11  observed  from  Dr.  Russell, 
that  fires  in  winter  are  used  but  for  a little  while 
at  Aleppo,  which  is  considerably  farther  to  the 
North  than  Jerusalem,  and  some  there  make 
use  of  none  at  all ; to  which  I would  add  from 
the  same  author,  that  the  fires  they  then  use  in 
their  lodging-rooms  are  of  charcoal,  in  pans.* 
In  like  manner  it  appears  by  Dr.  Pococke/  that 
pans  of  coals  are  the  fires  that  are  often  made 
use  of  in  winter  in  Egypt,  for  he  takes  notice 


c Antiq.  Sac.  p.  15.  d j 

Tra\ . into  the  East?  vol.  i.  p.  82,  and  p.  85. 

in  h-°\w  ,S  °,r'  E1!f  makes  thc  foUowinS  observation 
in  his  Mb.  notes  : Several  of  their  small  lodgimr.rooms 

ha  yt  fire-places;  but  there  are  none bcir  great  apart 

ments  such  being  heated  by  brasiers  of  charcoal.  lj„t 

ovn'r  kltcJ'cns.haTe  lar8e  chiml,icsi  as  also  their  public 
Ovens  and  bagnios ; and  in  these  vast  quantities  of  wood  are 

~ 1 f’CSidCS  "''/‘To-  , T°  havu  P">hibited  chimnies, 
XSl>,  ,f  1 [e  was  ,usud  at  all>  have  more  certainly  defiled  th« 
} than  thc  smoke  of  them  could  have  done.,,  Edit. 
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of  them  in  more  places  than  one,  and  mentions 
the  district  that  furnishes  the  greatest  part  of 
Egypt  with  charcoal.5 

What  seems  most  to  have  required  the  use  of 
wood,  and  consequently  chimnies,  was  the 
dressing  the  Paschal  lambs  ; for  charcoal  might 
without  doubt,  he  sufficient  for  their  common 
cookery  :h  if,  however,  they  roasted  the  lambs 
of  the  Passover,  as  Thevenot  tells  us  ' the  Per- 
sians do  whole  sheep  as  well  as  lambs,  which  are 
not  designed  for  sacred  purposes,  the  use  of 
smoky  wood  might  be  avoided  ; for  they  do 
it,  he  says,  in  ovens,  which  have  the  mouth  in 
their  tops,  into  which,  after  they  are  well 
heated,  they  put  the  meat,  with  an  earthen 
dripping-pan  underneath  to  receive  the  fat ; 
they  roast  alike  on  all  sides,  and  he  acknow- 
ledges that  they  dress  them  well.  He  subjoins 
another  way  of  roasting  a whole  sheep,  prac- 
tised by  the  Armenians,  by  which  also  the  use 
of  smoky  wood  is  avoided;  for  having  fleaed  it, 
they  cover  it  again  with  the  skin,  and  put  it 
into  an  oven  upon  the  quick  coals,  covering  it 
also  with  a good  many  of  the  same  coals,  that 
it  may  have  fire  under  and  over  to  roast  it  well 
on  all  sides,  and  the  skin  keeps  it  from  being 
burnt. 

e Pocockc,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

As  Olcarius  tells  us,  p.  757,  758,  that  they  arc  obliged 
in  Persia,  on  account  of  their  having  little  wood  there,  to 
make  use  of  stoves,  or  hollow  places  in  the  ground,  of  the 
bigness  of  a kettle,  in  which  they  burn  charcoal,  and 
w hich  serve  the  more  frugal  for  their  cooking  and  their 
baking.  See  also  the  Arab  manner  of  roasting,  in  the 
next  chapter.  ' -•  P* 
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But  however  these  things  may  he,  it  is  cer 
tain  this  account  concerning  Jerusalem  is  in  no 
wise  contradicted,  but  rather  confirmed,  by  what 
St.  John  says  of  a fire  kindled  in  a palace  there, 
to  warm  some  people  who  had  been  out  in  a 
cold  night,  which  it  seems  was  a fire  of  char- 
coal, not  of  wood,  John  xviii.  18,  and  gives  a 
propriety  to  the  mentioning  this  circumstance, 
which  I never  observed  remarked  in  any  author, 
in  like  manner.  Paschal  ovens  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Jewish  writers. 

Agreeably  to  what  1 have  been  observing, 
of  the  nature  of  the  fires  at  Jerusalem,  I find 
Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  MS.  notes,  supposes 
the  fire  that  was  burning  before1"  king  Jelioiakim, 
and  in  which  he  burnt  Jeremiah’s  roll,  was  a 
pan  of  coals.  After  giving  a Latin  translation 
of  this  passage,  which  renders  the  word  we 
translate  hearth,  arnla , or  a little  altar,  he 
goes  on  and  tells  us  in  French,  This  was  just 
as  persons  of  quality  warm  themselves  in  win- 
ter in  Persia,  and  particularly  in  Media,  and 
wherever  there  is  no  want  of  wood.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  sit  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
near  a chimney  ; in  these  places  therefor  e of  the 
East,  they  have  great  brasiers  of  lighted  coals. 
It  is  certain,  it  is  not  the  common  word  which 
signifies  hearth  in  the  original,  but  one  that 
does  not  appear  any  where  else  in  the  Old 
Testament.1 

k Jcr.  xvxvi.  22,  23. 

1 The  word  is  nxn  ha  ach , which  Parkhurst  supposes  to 
mean  a brasier.  These  he  observes  were  in  use  amon°*  the 
ancient  Grrceks,  and  were  called  by  Ilonicr  Aocy.7TTrigt9 ; 
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OBSERVATION  XXXVI. 


Of  their  Accommodations  at  their  public  Festivals. 

And  now  I am  engaged  in  making  remarks 
on  the  Jewish  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Jerusalem,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
one  observation  more  of  this  sort,  though  I do 
not  recollect  that  any  passage  of  holy  writ  will 
be  explained  by  it.  It  relatesto  the  prohibition, 
mentioned  by  Lightfoot  in  the  same  place,"1  of 
setting  up  scaffolds  against  the  wall,  which  was 
forbidden  at  Jerusalem,  as  being  an  holy  place. 

Odyss.  xix.  1.  63,  64.  where  he  says  that  Penelope’s  maids 
threw  the  embers  out  of  the  brasiers  upon  the  floor,  and 
then  heaped  fresh  w ood  on  them  to  afford  both  lightand  warmth. 

Ilvg  oc-iro  AAMriTHPON  %oc/j.ouhs  £a,Xov' aXXa.  J7r’  oturris 
Nrjrjcrtzv  \vXoc.  TloXXx  ipous  z/xzv  0EPE20AI. 

Compare  Odyssey  xviii.  306 — 310,  312. 

The  modern  Greeks  imitate  their  ancestors  in  this;  they 
have  no  chimnies , but  a brasier,  called  stands  upon 

a tripod  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which  they  burn 
wood.  See  Mons.  de  Guy’s  Sentimental  Journey  through 
Greece.  Harmer. 

Though  Dr.  Russell  in  a MS.  note  rather  questions 
this  criticism,  yet  his  observation  casts  some  light  upon  the 
passage.  As  the  words  stand  in  our  translation  of  this 
place  in  Jeremiah,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a hearth , not 
a brasier , otherwise  the  burning  of  the  wodd  would  have 
filled  the  house  with  smoke.  Persons  of  quality  at  Aleppo 
have  small  winter  chambers,  which  have  a chimney  and  a 
hearth  raised  about  a foot  from  the  floor  : and  they  even 
place  their  charcoal  in  a pan  there,  to  avoid  the  deleterious 
effects  of  its  fume  in  a close  place.  Their  mode  of  sitting 
is  no  impediment,  the  divan  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  observation,  in  my  opinion,  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  solves  all  the  difficulties.  Edit. 

m Vol.  ii.  p.  21 . 
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fteland  expresses  this  much  more  intelligibly, 
by  the  term  meniana  tedium,  which  signifies 
balconies,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  why 
were  they  forbidden?  It  is  said,  on  account 
of  defilement : but  how  balconies,  or  conve- 
niences of  a similar  nature,  should  have  been 
defiling,  does  not  appear  very  obvious. 

Perhaps  the  use  that  is  made  of  balconies, 
or  latticed  windows,  in  their  public  festivals 
at  this  time  in  the  Levant,  may  account  for  this 
prohibition.  Dr.  Shaw  will  explain  this,  who, 
after  having  observed  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  there  admits  only  of  one  small  latticed 
window  into  the  street,  the  rest  opening  into 
their  own  courts,  savs,  It  is  during  the  cele- 
bration only  of  some  zeena  (as  they  call  a pub- 
lic festival)  that  these  houses  and  their  latticed 
w indows  or  balconies  are  left  open.  For  this 

x 

being  a time  of  great  liberty,  revelling,  and 
extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of 
adorning  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of 
the  houses  with  their  richest  furniture*"  whilst 
crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  in  their  best 
apparel,  and  laying  aside  all  modesty  and  re- 
straint, go  in  and  out  where  they  please.  The 
account  we  have,  2 Kings  ix.  30,  of  Jezebel’s 
painting  her  face,  and  tiring  her  head,  and 
looking  out  at  a window,  upon  Jehu’s  public 
entrance  into  Jezreel,  gives  us  a lively  idea  of 
an  Eastern  lady  at  one  of  these  zeenahs  or  so- 

° Dr.  Russell  observes  (MS.  note)  “ The  private  mer- 
chants  and  others  do  not  adorn  their  houses , but  only  the 
public  khans , and  bazars  where  they  have  their  chambers 
or  shops.” — Edit. 
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lemnities.”0  Some  of  tlie  heathen  religious 
festivals  were  very  lewd,  but  great  modesty  was 
a distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  ; 
for  that  reason,  possibly,  no  meniana  were  suf- 
fered in  the  holy  city  of  the  Jews. 


OBSERVATION  XXXVII. 

Dogs  in  the  East  supported  by  public  Charity. 

The  great  external  purity  which  is  so  studi- 
ously attended  to  by  the  modern  Eastern  people, 
as  well  as  the  ancient,  produces  some  odd 
circumstances  with  respect  to  their  dogs. 

They  do  not  sulfer  them  in  their  houses,  and 
even  with  care  avoid  their  touching  them  in 
the  streets,  which  would  be  considered  as  a 
defilement.  One  would  imagine  then,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  as  they  do  not  ap- 
pear by  any  means  to  be  necessary  in  their  cities, 
however  important  they  may  be  to  those  that 
feed  flocks,  there  should  be  very  few  of  these 
creatures  found  in  those  places  ; they  are  not- 
withstanding there  in  great  numbers,  and  crowd 
their  streets.  They  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
particular  persons  as  our  dogs  do,  nor  to  be  fed 
distinctly  by  such  as  might  claim  some  interest 
in  them,  but  get  their  food  as  they  can.  At 
the  same  time  they  consider  it  as  right  to  take 
some  care  of  them,  and  the  charitable  people 
among  them  frequently  give  money  every  week, 

P.  207. 
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or  month,  to  butchers  and  bakers  to  feed  them 
at  stated  times,  and  some  leave  legacies  at  their 
deaths,  for  the  same  purpose  ; this  isle  Bruyn’s 
account. p Thevenot  and  Maillet  mention 
something*  of  the  same  sort.*5 

In  like  manner  dogs  seem  to  have  been  looked 
upon  among*  the  Jews  in  a disagreeable  light, 
1 Sam.  xvii.  43,  2 Kings  viii.  13;  yet  they  had 
them  in  considerable  numbers  in  their  cities,  Ps. 
lix.  14.  They  were  not,  however,  shut  up  in 
their  houses  or  courts,  Ps.  lix.  6,  14  ; but  seem 
to  have  been  forced  to  seek  their  food  where 
they  could  find  it,  Ps.  lix.  15;  to  which  I may 
add,  that  some  care  of  them  seems  to  be  indi- 
rectly enjoined  to  the  Jews,  Exod.  xxii.  51  ; 
circumstances  that  seem  to  be  more  illustrated 
by  these  travellers  into  the  East,  than  by  any 
commentators  that  I know  of/ 


OBSERVATION  XXXVIII. 

Of  their  Dove- Houses,  Pigeons , «$  <% 

The  prophet  Isaiah*  apparently  supposes, 
that  buildings  for  the  reception  of  doves  were 
common  in  those  countries  in  his  time,  when  he 
says.  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a cloud,  and  as 
doves  to  their  windows. 

'’Tom.  1.  p.  361,  362. 

* Thcv.  parti,  p.  51,  52.  Maillot,  Let.  ix.  p.  30. 

T The  passages  quoted  here  from  the  Psalms  arc  more  ap- 
posite to  the  subject  than  those  from  Samuel,  Kings  and 
Exodus.  Edit.  8 Ch.  lx.  8. 
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Dandini  however,  the  nuncio  to  the  Ma- 
ronites,  who  describes  himself  as  very  curious 
in  making  observations  on  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, tells  us,  there  are  no  dove-houses  to  be 
seen  in  Mount  Libanus,  nor  in  all  the  Levant, 
though  there  are  an  abundance  of  pigeons, 
turtle-doves,  and  all  sorts  of  birds.1 

Is  there  then  a change  in  the  Eastern  manage- 
ments in  relation  to  this  Jpoint  ? There  is  not. 
The  nuncio  was  only  not  so  careful  in  making 
observations  as  he  himself  supposed  to  be,  or  the 
places  in  Syria  he  travelled  through  unfortu- 
nately differed  from  the  rest  of  that  country. 
<€  Kefteen,”  says  Maundrell,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  travels/’  is  a large  plentiful  vil- 
lage on  the  West  side  of  the  plain;  and  the 
adjacent  fields  abounding  with  corn,  give  the 
inhabitants  great  advantage  for  breeding  pigeons: 
insomuch  that  you  find  here  more  dove-cotes 
than  other  11011808.”" 

And  as  for  Egypt,  the  tops  of  all  their  ha- 
bitations, in  the  Southern  part  of  it,  are  al- 
ways terminated  by  a pigeon-house  ; and  there 
is  in  some  places  a law,  which  does  not  permit 
any  man  to  marry,  and  to  keep  house,  unless 
he  is  in  possession  of  such  a dove-house,  if 
we  may  believe  Norden.*  Dr.  Shaw,  also,  has 
thought  it  not  right  to  omit  dove-houses,  when 
he  gave  a prospect  of  an  Egyptian  village.7 

* Ch.  x.  p.  43.—“  All  sorts  of  birds.”  This  is  a very 

gross  mistake,  and  at  once  shows  how  little  Dandini  is  to 
be  depended  on.  Edit.  u P*  3 

* V.  ii.  p.  20,  21.  7 See  the  plate  facing  p.  29K 
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Where  art  intervenes  not,  pigeons  build  in 
those  hollownesses  nature  provides  for  them. 
I have  taken  notice,  in  another  work,  of  this 
property  of  these  birds,2  and  cited  a passage 
from  Dr.  Shaw,  which  informs  us,  that  a cer- 
tain city  in  Africa  is  called  Hamam-et,  from 
the  Haman,  or  wild  pigeons  that  copiously 
breed  in  the  adjoining  cliffs.  The  very  inge- 
nious as  well  as  honourable  William  Hamilton, 
Esq.  his  Majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  at 
Naples,  who  has  most  laudably  joined  philo- 
sophical enquiries  to  national  cares,  has  given 
us  another  proof  of  this  quality  of  pigeons; 
for  in  a most  curious  paper  relating  to  Mount 
Etna/  which  mentions  a number  of  subterra- 
neous caverns  there,  he  tells  us  one  of  them 
was  called  by  the  peasants.  La  Spelonca  della 
Palomba,  from  the  wild  pigeons  building  their 
nests  therein.  Cant.  ii.  14.  evidently  refers  to 
this  property,  as  does  also  Jer.  xlviii.  28. 

Though  Etna  is  a burning  mountain,  he 
found  the  cold  in  these  caverns  excessive.  This 
shows  that  pigeons  delight  in  cool  retreats ; and 
explains  the  reason  why  they  resort  to  moun- 
tains, which  are  known  to  be  very  cold,  even 
in  those  hot  countries.  Mount  Sinai  has  been 
found  to  be  so  by  travellers,  though  situated 
amidst  the  sultry  deserts  of  Arabia/  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  Flee  as  a bird  to  your 
mountain , without  doubt  refer  to  the  flying 

* Outlines  of  a new  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song, 
p.  254,  255.  a See  Phil.  Traus.  vol.  60,  for  1770. 

b Egmont  vol.  2.  p.  169. 
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of  doves  thither,  when  frightened  by  the 
fowler. 

If  the  mountains  are  cool,  the  valleys  are  ex- 
tremely hot.  Doves  are  described  as  often  in 
the  valleys  however:  they  are  so,  Ezek.  vii.  16. 
It  should  seem  this  is  on  account  of  the  waters 
they  find  there,  in  which  they  delight:  so  Dr. 
Russell  tells  us,  when  pigeons  were  employed 
as  posts,  they  not  only  placed  the  paper  con- 
taining the  news  under  the  wing,  to  prevent  its 
being  destroyed  by  wet,  but  used  to  bathe 
their  feet  in  vinegar,  with  a view  to  keeping 
them  cool,  so  as  they  might  not  settle  to  drink 
or  wash  themselves,  which  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  paper.”*  They  were  fond  of  the 
water  which  they  found  in  the  valleys;  but 
took  up  their  abode,  and  built  their  nests,  in 
cavities  of  the  mountains. 

Consul  Drummond  not  only  confirms  the  ac- 
count we  have  of  pigeon-houses  in  Syria,  but 
gives  us  to  understand  they  are  considerable 
edifices : for  he  tells  us,  the  village  Bcllre- 
mon  makes  a tolerable  appearance  at  a distance, 
but  when  we  approached  it,  we  found  the 
houses  were  mere  huts,  and  that  the  deception 
was  occasioned  by  their  pigeon-houses,  which 
are  long,  square  buildings. ”d 

c Vol.  ii.  p.  203, 


d P.  195. 
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OBSERVATION  NXXIX. 

Trees  and  Plantations  about  their  Houses . 

Plantations  of  trees  about  houses  are  found 
very  useful  in  hot  countries,  to  give  tkem  an 
agreeable  coolness.  The  ancient  Israelites 
seem  to  have  made  use  of  the  same  means,  and 
probably  planted  fruit-trees  rather  than  other 
kinds,  to  produce  that  effect. 

It  is  their  manner  in  many  places,*'  says 
Sir  Thomas  Row’s  chaplain/  speaking  of  the. 
country  of  the  Great  Mogul,  to  plant  about 
and  amongst  their  buildings,  trees  which  grow 
high  and  broad,  the  shadow  whereof  keeps 
their  houses  by  far  more  cool : this  I observed 
in  a special  manner,  when  we  were  ready  to 
enter  Amadavar;  for  it  appeared  to  us,  as  if 
we  had  been  entering  a wood  rather  than  a 
city.” 

The  expression,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of 
people’s  dwelling  under  their  vines  and  their 
Jig-trees , seems  strongly  to  intimate,  that  this 
method  anciently  obtained  much  in  Judea  / 
and  that  vines  and  fig-trees  were  what  were 
commonly  used  in  that  country. 

Nor  was  this  management  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at : as  the  ancient  patriarchs  found  it  very 
agreeable  to  pitch  their  tents  under  the  shade 
of  some  thick  tree/  their  children  might  na- 

f .1  Rings  iv.  25.  6 Geu.  xmi.  1.  4,' 8. 


c P.  209. 
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turally  be  disposed  to  plant  them  about  their 
houses. 

And  as  it  was  requisite  for  them  to  raise  as 
mail}  eatables  as  the}  could,  in  so  very  popu- 
lous a country  as  that  was,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  planted  lig-trees,  whose  shade  was  thick- 
ened by  vines,  about  their  houses,  under  which 
they  might  sit  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  in  the 
cool. 

This  writer  mentions  another  circumstance, 

in  which  there  is  an  evident  similaritv  between 

«/ 

the  ancient  Jews  and  these  more  Eastern  peo- 
ple: “ But  lor  their  houses  in  their  aldeas , or 
villages,  which  stand  very  thick  in  that  coun- 
try, they  are  generally  very  poor  and  base. 
All  those  country  dwellings  are  set  up  close 
together;  for  I never  observed  anv  house  there 

V 

to  stand  single,  and  alone.,,h 

The  account  the  Baron  de  Tott  oives  of  the 
Egyptian  villages,  shows  they  are  shaded  in 
much  the  same  manner,  part  4.  p.  63.  cc  Where- 
ever  the  inundation  can  reach,  there  habitations 
are  erected,  on  little  hills,  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  serve  for  the  common  foundation 
of  all  the  houses  which  stand  together,  and 
which  arc  contrived  to  take  up  as  little  room 
as  possible,  that  they  may  save  all  the  ground 
they  can  for  cultivation.  This  precaution  is 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  water’s  washing  away 
the  walls,  which  are  only  of  mud. 

The  villages  are  always  surrounded  by  an 
infinite  number  of  pointed  turrets,  meant  to  in- 


\ 
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vite  thither  the  pigeons.,  in  order  to  collect  the 
dung.  Every  village  has,  likewise,  a small 
wood  of  palm-trees  near  it,  the  property  of 
which  is  common:  these  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  dates  for  their  consumption,  and  leaves 
for  fabrication  of  baskets,  mats,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  Little  causeways,  raised, 
in  like  manner,  above  the  inundation,  preserve 
a communication  during  the  time  it  lasts.” 
Palm-trees,  according  to  this,  are  planted 
universally  about  the  Egyptian  villages;  had 
they  been  as  generally  about  the  Jewish  towns, 
Jericho  would  hardly  have  been  called  the  city 
of  palm-trees ,*  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
rest.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  Judea,  ra- 
ther a peculiarity. 

But  the  Jewish  towns  and  houses  might  be 
wont  to  be  surrounded  by  other  trees,  proper 
for  their  use,  which  probably  were  vines  and 
fig-trees,  which  furnished  two  great  articles  of 
food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of 
their  vines  must  have  been  useful  to  them  for 
fuel.k  That  plantations  of  some  sort  of  trees 
were  common  about  the  Jewish  towns,  may  be 
deduced  even  from  the  term  kopher , used  in 

their  language  for  a village,  which  is  derived 
from  a root  that  signifies  to  cover  or  hide, 

' Deut.  xxxiv.  3.  2 Chron.  xxviii.  15. 

k Ezek.  xv.  6.  I have  indeed  experimentally  found  the 
larger  cuttings  of  the  vine  make  excellent  fuel,  cf  the 
slighter  sort,  and  they  wanted  little  other  in  Judea. 
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OBSERVATION  XL. 

Of  their  Castles , Towers , Gates,  S,  c. 

In  my  preface  to  these  Observations  on  the 
Scriptures  I observed,  that  transactions  and 
customs  in  countries  very  remote  from  Judea, 
may  throw  some  light  over  particular  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  the  same  way  as  Buchanan's 
relations  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Scots, 
are  found  to  illustrate  some  circumstances  re- 
corded by  Homer,  which  immediately  relate 
to  Greek  and  Asiatic  heroes;  the  very  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  King  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  in  a very  long,  but  cu- 
rious paper  of  his,  relating  to  our  old  British 
castles,  read  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
published  by  them  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Archaeologda. 

C(  I should  be  sorry  to  indulge  myself  in  car- 
rying conjectures,  relating  to  high  antiquity, 
too  far;  but,  when  I consider  with  what  care 
and  pains  a magnificent  state-room  has  been 
formed,  in  every  one  of  these  kind  of  towers 
of  entrance,  I cannot  but  reflect  upon  what 
we  so  often  read  with  regard  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  of  kings  sitting  in  the  gates 
of  cities,  and  of  judgment  being;  administered 
in  the  gate.”1 

This  note  relates  immediately  to  a noble  room 
1 P.  290,  291,  note. 
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over  the  gate- way  of  the  castle  at  Tunbridge, 
in  Kent,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  us  in  the 
34th  plate  of  that  volume,  but  which  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  that  castle,  for  similar  rooms  were 
found  by  him  in  other  ancient  buildings  of  that 
kind. 

This  state-room,  lie  tells  us,m  appears  to 
have  been  very  magnificent,  and  of  great  di- 
mensions, including  the  whole  area  of  all  the 
three  rooms  beneath."  It  is  now  indeed  di- 
vided into  three  such  apartments  as  those  are, 
but  the  walls  forming  the  divisions  are  mere 
modern  erections,  of  very  late  years,  raised 
(as  the  proprietor  informed  me)  on  the  top  of 

the  original  ones  in  the  low  er  floor,  with  a view 

0 ^ / 

to  fit  up  a small  room  as  a library;  which  de- 
sign was  afterwards  laid  aside.” 

In  this  state-room  is  a large  fire-hearth  and 
chimney,  and  two  very  fine  large  windows, 
highly  ornamented,  in  the  style  that  began  to 
be  introduced  in  the  time  of  king  John,  and 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.; 
but  they  appear  to  have  had  no  glass,  and  to 
have  been  the  usage  in  earl)-  times. 

— It  was  no  less  than  seventeen  feet  in 
height,  The  beams  of  the  floor  ( for  greater 
strength)  were  placed  much  nearer  to  eacli 
other  than  those  of  the  floor  beneath : index'd, 
they  are  hardly  the  width  of  abeam  asunder; 

01  P.  284,  &c. 

n Consequently  must  have  been  about  fifty-two  feet  long, 
from  the  measures  he  gives  us  of  the  lower  rooms,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  passage  iuto  thu 
castle,  and  the  breadth  of  the  passage  itself. 

VOL.  i.  A a 
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and  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  suppdrt  oc- 
casionally the  weight  of  a great  concourse  of 
people. 

— f,r  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  still  more 
remarkable,  than  the  floor,  being  no  less  than 
three  feet  in  thickness ; designed  manifestly  to 
support  not  only  the  lead  of  the  flat  roof,  but 
moreover  the  great  weight  of  balistas,  cata- 
pultas,  and  other  engines  of  war,  placed  there 
occasionally.” 

If  there  were  such  rooms  in  the  towers  of 
entrance  into  the  Jewish  cities,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  made  use  of  them  for  the  elders  to  sit  in 
when  they  held  their  courts  of  judicature. 

This  gentleman  goes  no  farther  in  his  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  but  I would  beg 
leave  to  pursue  the  thought.  In  describing 
the  ground-floor  of  this  tower  of  entrance, 
after  the  first  portcullis,  which  w as  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  he  tells  us,  was  a pair  of  strong 
o'ates ;°  about  fifteen  feet  farther  w as  another 

I?  1 _ 

pair  of  great  gates,  if  the  plan  is  drawn  with 
exactness  ; and  after  them  a second  portcullis. 
In  the  middle  of  the  whole  passage,  and  be- 
tween the  two  pair  of  great  gates,  were  two 
small  door-ways,  one  on  each  side,  both  secured 
by  a strong  portcullis  first,  and  then  by  an  iron 
door,  which  led  to  the  two  apartments,  on 
either  side  the  gate-way  one.  The  room  on 
the  left  hand  had  no  chimney,  and  seems  to 
have  served  merely  for  lodging  stores,  but  that 
on  the  right  had  a large  fire  place,  and  adjoin- 

• P.  280,  &c. 
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ing  to  it,  in  the  wall.,  a recess,  which  served 
for  a privy.  Similar  rooms  were  over  these, 
and  above  them  the  grand  state-room,  to  which 
they  ascended  by  stair-cases,  to  which  they 
went  through  the  lower  rooms,  as  from  the 
state-room,  stair-cases  led  to  the  leads,  or  open 
top  of  the  building. 

After  this  I would  set  down  the  description 
that  the  sacred  historian  gives  us,  of  the  situ- 
ation of  David  in  the  entrance  of  Mahanaim, 
during  the  battle  fought  between  his  adherents 
and  Absalom,  and  immediately  after.p  And 
David  sat  between  the  two  gates:*  and  the 
watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  over  the  gate 
unto  the  wall,  and  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and  beheld  a man  running  alone.  And  the 
watchman  cried  and  told  the  king.  And  the 
king  said , if  he  is  alone , there  is  tidings  in  his 
mouth . . . . And  the  watchman  saw  another  man 
running,  and  the  watchman  called  unto  the 
porter,  and  said , behold,  another  man  running 
alone.  And  the  king  said,  he  also  bringeth 
tidings  ....  And  Ahimaaz  called,  and  said  unto 
the  king,  all  is  well  . . . And  the  king  said, 
turn  aside , and  stand  here.  And  he  turned 
aside,  and  stood  still.  And  behold  Hushi  came 
. . . And  the  king  said  unto  Hushi,  is  the  young 
man  Absalom  safe?  And  Hushi  answered,  the 
enemies  of  my  lord  {he  king,  and  all  that  rise 
p 2 Sam.  xviii.  24—33.  ch.  xix.  8. 

q Not  two  different  entrances  into  that  city  through  dif- 
ferent places  of  its  wall,  but  two  different  gates  in  one  and 
the  same  tower  of  entrance.  This  Bishop  Patrick  saw, 

*ud  remarks  in  his  commentary  on  this  place. 

a a 2 
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against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young 
man  is.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and 
went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept: 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  O my  so7i  Ab- 
salom ! fyc. ....  Then  the  king  rose , and  sat  in 
the  gate:  and  they  told  unto  all  the  people,  say- 
ing, behold,  the  king  doth  sit  in  the  gate;  and 
all  the  people  came  before  the  king : for  Israel 
had  fled  every  man  to  his  tent. 

Here  we  see  this  tower  of  entrance  into  Ma- 
hanaim  furnished,  like  the  castle  at  Tunbridge, 
with  two  pair  of  gates,  the  one  at  a distance 
from  the  other ; the  king  sitting  between  them, 
not,  we  may  justly  believe,  in  the  passage  it- 
self so  as  to  block  up  the  way,  or  at  all  to  in- 
commode those  that  might  be  going  or  coming, 
but  in  a room  by  the  side  of  the  way,  as  in  the 
English  castle;  we  find  a watchman  stationed 
on  the  top  of  this  tower  of  entrance,  made, 
without  doubt,  commodious  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  stair-cases  communicating  with  each 
other  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  as  the  Eng- 
lish structure  was  flat,  and  covered  with  lead, 
for  the  purpose  of  descrying  at  a distance  those 
that  were  approaching,  as  well  as  wounding 
assailants;  we  find  the  observations  made  by 
this  watchman  were  not  communicated  by  him 
immediately  to  the  king,  but  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a warder  at  the  outer  gate  of  this 
tower;  and  that  there  was  a communication 
between  this  lower  room,  in  which  David  first 
placed  himself,  and  the  upper  room  over  the 
gateway,  for  by  that  mean  he  retired  to  give 
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full  vent  to  his  sorrows.  All  that  appears 
uncertain  is,  in  what  part  of  this  building*  he 
sat,  (for  it  is  e\ident  he  continued  in  some 
part  of  the  gate, ) r when  he  returned  his  thanks 
to  his  officers  and  people  for  their  exertions  in 
his  favour,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  historian, 
spake  to  the  hearts  of  his  servants ,*  and  when 
he  received  their  compliments  of  congratu- 
lation: it  is,  I say,  somewhat  uncertain,  whe- 
ther he  met  his  friends  in  the  upper  chamber, 
whither  he  retired  to  mourn,  which  the  author 
of  the  paper  in  the  Archaeologia  would  call  the 
state-room;  or  in  the  room  where  he  first  sat 
between  the  two  gates;  or  in  some  other  apart- 
ment of  that  building.  Joab  indeed,  we  are 
told,  with  great  roughness  laid  before  him  the 
necessity  of  laying  aside  his  mourning,  of  ap- 
pearing in  public,  and  graciously  acknowledg- 
ing the  service  his  people  had  done  him,  in 
doing  which  he  calls  upon  him,  to  arise  and  go 
forth;  but  this  does  not  inform  us  where  he 
sat  in  state,  only  we  know  from  the  following 
verse,1  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  gate.  And 
the  words  go  forth  might  even  only  mean,  arise 
from  the  ground  on  which  thou  best,  go  out 
of  this  closet,  or  this  obscure  corner,0  where 
thou  hast  given  up  thyself  to  mourning,  into 
this  adjoining  state-room,  and  appear  like  thy- 
self, the  king  of  Israel,  to  whom  God  has 

r Ch.  xix.  v.  8.  s See  ch.  xix.  v.  7,  margin.  1 The  8th. 

u And  Mr.  King  has  shown,  that  very  frequently  small 
recesses  attended  these  public  rooms  in  or  over  the  gates  of 
our  old  English  castles. 
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preserved  the  crown,,  on  a seat  of  dignity  suit- 
able to  thy  present  state. 

We  sit  not  now,,  in  common,  in  the  gates  of 
our  public  buildings,  but  Bishop  Pococke, 
when  he  travelled  in  these  countries,  found  this 
ancient  custom  still  kept  up.  So  speaking  of 
the  ancient  Byblus,  he  says,  “When  I return- 
ed  from  viewing  the  town,  the  sheik  and  the 
elders  were  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  after 
the  ancient  manner,  and  I sat  a while  with 
tliem.,,x 

There  is  another  circumstance  relating  to 
this  old  castle  at  Tunbridge,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  paper  of  the  Archreologia,and 
which  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence  here, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  pitch,  instead  of  lime, 
for  cementing  stones  together.  “ On  digging 
at  the  bottom  of  the  foss,”  he  tells  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  “were  found  remaining  the 
foundations  of  two  piers,  which  supported  the 
bridge;  and  which  were  constructed  in  a very 
remarkable  manner,  the  stones  being  laid  in 
pitch,  mixed  with  hair,  instead  of  mortar.” 

When  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Genesis,'  that 
in  building  the  tower  of  Babel  they  had  slime 
for  mortar,  by  which  bitumen  is  supposed  to 
be  meant,  which  very  much  resembles  pitch, 
and  which  pitchy  substance  the  earth  throw  s out 
in  various  places,  it  is  not  a necessary  conse- 
quence, derivable  from  that  account,  that  it  w as 
the  first  kind  of  cement  that  ever  was  made  use 
of  since  the  use  of  lime  might  be  know  n in  that 

y Gen.  xi.  3. 


x Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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age,  and  the  bitumen  be  used  notwithstanding, 
as  pitch  in  the  castle  at  Tunbridge,  for  its  sup- 
posed strength. 

Many  structures  of  stone  have  been  raised 
up  without  any  cement  at  all,  and  there  are 
some  such  still  remaining  in  Scotland,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  papers  of  the  Antiquarian  Society/' 
so  artfully  were  the  stones  laid  : but  when  Tun- 
bridge castle  was  built,  the  use  of  lime  was 
certainly  well  known  in  England:  pitch  must 
have  been  chosen  on  account  of  its  supposed 
strength  ; bitumen  might  be  used  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  construction  of  the  tower  of 
Babel. 

The  earlv  use  of  burnt  brick  in  the  building: 

o 

the  tower,  deserves  attention  too  : They  said 

one  to  another,  go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  throughly . And  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  A great 
part,  perhaps  the  largest,  of  the  bricks  that 
are  used  at  this  day  in  these  countries  are  only 
dried  in  the  sun,  as  I have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe. 

OBSERVATION  XL. 

Carious  Particulars  concerning  ancient  Castles,  Ulus* 
trating  2 Kings  ix.  13. 

The  same  ingenious  gentleman/  in  the  same 
paper  of  observations  on  our  old  castles,  <rives 

z Niebuhr  found  many  buildings  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Arabia,  that  had  no  cement,  but  were  formed  of  loose 
stones  placed  with  some  management  on  each  other.  Yoy. 
*om-  1 • a Archaeol.  v.  G.  p.  293. 
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us  a note  designed  to  illustrate,  v though  with 
great  modesty,  another  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

When  I read  (in  the  9th  eh.  of  the  2d  book 
of  Kings)  that  on  Jehu’s  being  anointed  king 
over  Israel,  at  Ramotli-Gilead,  the  captains  of 
the  host,  who  were  then  sitting  in  council,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  thereof,  took  every  man  his 
garment , ancl  put  it  under  him , on  the  top  of 
the  stairs;  and  blew  with  trumpets , proclaim- 
ing Jehu  is  king ; and  when  I consider  the  ac- 
count giving  by  Herodotus,  of  the  ancient 
Ecbatana,  which  w as  at  no  great  distance  from 
Syria,  and  in  a country  much  connected  with 
it ; and  reflect  also  on  the  appearance  of  the 
top  of  the  stair-cases  both  at  Launceston  and 
Connisborough  ;b  when,  I say,  I consider  all 
these  circumstances,  I am  very  apt  to  conclude, 
that  at  either  of  the  two  latter  places  is  still  to 
be  beheld,  nearly  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  as 
to  building,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  world, 
on  the  remarkable  occasion  ot  inaugurating 
Jehu  at  Ramoth-Gilead  : but  I dare  not  deter- 
mine precisely  on  a matter  of  such  very  high 
antiquity;  and  leave  every  one  to  form  his  own 
conclusions,  from  what  has  been  here  laid  be- 

b According  to  the  23d  plate  of  this  volume,  which  gives 
ns  representations  of  this  castle  at  Connisborough,  in  one 
corner  of  a court,  strongly  walled  in,  is  a keep,  or  tower 
of  peculiar  strength,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a narrow, 
steep,  and  dangerous  flight  of  many  steps,  . which  Mr. 
King  supposes  might  resemble  the  stairs  ascending  the  tow- 
er in  which  Jehu  was  sitting  in  council,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  stairs  he  was  proclaimed. 
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fore  him*  as  to  the  affinity  of  these  kinds  of 
buildings*  and  the  derivation  of  their  original 
plan  from  the  East.” 

This  is  very  ingenious*  as  well  as  amiably 
modest.  All  I would  say  on  this  obscure  sub- 
ject is  comprised  in  the  following  particulars. 

1.  That  Ramoth-Gilead  was  a place  of  which 
the  possession  was  disputed  between  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  of  the  ten  tribes.  See  1 Kings 
xxii.  3. 

2.  That  it  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of 
Israel*  2 Kings  ix.  14. 

3.  That  before  this  time  they  had  been  wont 
to  strengthen  fortified  towns*  in  this  country* 
with  a tower  of  peculiar  strength  built  in  it* 
to  which  the  inhabitants  fled  when  they  appre- 
hended the  town  itself  not  tenable  against  an 
army*  or  no  longer  so.  See  Judges  ix.  51* 
viii.  9. 

% 

4.  As  in  the  earlier  ages  in  our  own  country 
strong  places  were  wont  to  be  built  on  eminen- 
ces* and  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  so  in 
many  other  countries*  so  we  find  mention  made 
of  stairs*  for  going  up  to  or  coming  down  from 
the  city  of  David*  or  Zion*  the  strongest  part  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem*  at  least  after  the  Tem- 
ple. Nehemiali  iii.  15. 

5.  There  can  be  nothing  then  improbable, 
not  in  the  least*  in  Mr.  King’s  supposition*  that 
this  ancient  strong  Jewish  tower  was  built  on 
an  eminence*  and  entered  into  by  a flight  of 
steps. 

6.  Nor  in  the  supposition*  that  in  such  tow- 
ers* those  that  kept  a city  against  dangerous 
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enemies,  as  here  against  the  Syrians,  might 
hold  their  councils,  in  which  it  was  requisite 
that  the  principal  captains  should  always  be 
present. 

?.  The  inaugurating  or  proclaiming  their 
kings  was  wont  to  be  in  the  most  public  places, 
and  with  solemn  music,  1 Kings  i.  40. 

8.  No  place  then  could  be  more  natural  than 
somewhere  upon,  or  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
ascending  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  castle 
of  Ramoth -Gilead,  in  the  court  of  which  num- 
bers of  people  may  naturally  be  thought  to  he 
assembled,  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  deliber- 
ations ol  the  officers  of  the  army,  consulting 
about  the  best  way  of  defending  the  city  against 
the  Syrians,  in  the  absence  of  King  .1  or  am . 

The  brevity  of  the  ancient  Jewish  histories 
necessarily  leaves  many  circumstances  unmen- 
tioned, which,  at  that  time,  might  very  well 
be  passed  over  in  neglect,  and  which  we  must 
supply  m the  best  manner  we  are  able. 

Here  it  mav  not  be  improper  to  add  three 
other  particulars,  in  which  the  accounts  of  sa- 
cred history  agree  with  Mr.  King’s  account  of 
our  old  English  castles,  and  may  be  illustrated 

by  it. 

The  one  is,  that  sometimes  there  w as  in  an 
old  Jewish  tower  of  defence,  or  castle,  a smaller 
building,  considerably  stronger  than  the  larger, 
answerable  to  the  keeps  in  our  ancient  English 
castles.  So  Judges  ix.  46.  in  the  tower  of 
Shechem,  belonging  to  that  town  (which  town 
was  itself  capable  of  making  some  resistance  to 
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an  enemy)  was  a very  strong  hold,  to  which 
the  people  fled  when  they  gave  up  defending 
the  tower. 

The  second  is,  that  this  strongest  inner  build- 
ing, though  comparatively  small,  might  have 
several  rooms  in  it,  as  the  tower  in  fact  appears 
to  have  had,  in  which  Jehu  was  sitting  in  coun- 
cil. When  thou  earnest  thither,  said  Elisha  to 
the  young  Prophet,  look  out  there  Jehu  the  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi , and  go  in, 
and  make  him  arise  up  from  among  his  bre- 
thren, and  carry  him  to  an  inner  chamber, 
(or  chamber  in  a chamber)  : then  take  a box  of 
oil  and  pour  it  on  his  head,  &c.  And  the  Pro- 
phet did  accordingly.'  So  the  keep  at  Con- 
nisborough  had  three  rooms,  one  within  the 
other. 

A third  thing  is,  that  such  an  inner,  stronger 
tower  might  somehow  or  other  be  connected 
with  one  or  more  idols,  by  having  a temple 
within  it,  some  room  in  it  appropriated  to  idol- 
atrous worshh)  ; or  might,  as  to  the  whole  of 
it,  he  committed  to  the  patronage  and  protec- 
tion of  such  or  such  an  idol  ; or  might  be  used 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  precious  things  de- 
voted to  his  or  that  deity,  and  its  treasures  : 
so  Air.  King  found  a niche  in  each  of  the  two 
inner  rooms  of  the  keep  of  Connisborough 
castle,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  designed  for 
some  ot  the  deities  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  strong  hold  of  the  tower 
of  Shechem  had  somehow  or  other  a relation  to 
c 2 Kings  ix.  2 — 11. 
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Baal-Berith/  Judges  ix.  46.  When  all  the  men 
of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard  that , (that  the 
city  was  taken,  and  that  they  "had  begun  to  de- 
molish it,  and  appeared  resolved  entirely  to 
ruin  it, ) they  entered  into  an  hold  of  the  house 
of  the  god  Berith . 

These  are  circumstances  of  resemblance  that 
engage  attention. 

OBSERVATION  XLI. 

Of  their  Winter  and  Summer  Houses. 

But  to  come  to  a conclusion — there  is  a dis- 
tinction made  in  the  Prophets  between  winter 
and  summer • houses,  Jer.  xxxvii.  22,  Amos 
iii.  15. e 

The  Russian  princes  used  to  have  their  win- 
ter and  summer  palaces  : that  nation  having 
had  many  of  the  Eastern  usages,  and  even  much 
of  their  dress,  before  the  new  regulations  of 
Peter  the  Great  ; but  the  winter  and  the  sum- 
mer houses  of  the  Prophets  hardly  differed  so 
much  from  each  other  as  the  Russian,  I ima- 
gine. Probably  the  account  Dr.  Shaw  gives f 
of  the  country-seats  about  Algiers,  though  not 
applied  by  him  to  the  illustration  of  these  texts, 

d A Syrian  idol. 

* “ What  the  Prophets  say  here  may  be  understood  of  the 
different  apartments  in  the  same  house:  thus  in  vulgar 
Arabic  they  say,  Beet  al  Jcebecr , beet  al  esreer , beet  ul 
chilly , beet  al  serj.’1'1  Dr.  Russell’s  MS.  note. 

f P.  34. 
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may  better  explain  this  affair.  ‘‘The  hills  and 
valleys  round  about  Algiers  arc  all  over  beauti- 
fied with  gardens  and  country-seats,  whither 
the  inhabitants  of  better  fashion  retire,  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer  season.  They  are  lit- 
tle white  houses,  shaded  with  a variety  of  fruit- 
trees  and  ever-greens  ; which,  besides  the  shade 
and  retirement,  afford  a gay  and  delightful  pros- 
pect towards  the  sea.  The  gardens  are  all  of  them 
well  stocked  with  melons,  fruit,  and  pot-herbs 
of  all  kinds ; and,  ( what  is  chiefly  regarded  in 
these  hot  climates, ) each  of  them  enjoys  a great 
command  of  water,”*  &c. 

These  are  the  houses  used  for  retirement 
from  the  heat,  they  might  with  the  greatest 
propriety  then  be  called  summer-houses.  They 
are  built  in  the  open  country,  and  are  small, 
though  belonging  to  people  of  fashion,  and  as 
such  they  explain  in  the  most  simple  manner 
the  words  of  Amos,  I will  smite  the  winter- 
house , the  palaces  of  the  great  in  fortified  towns ; 
with  the  summer-house , the  small  houses  of 
pleasure  used  in  the  summer,  to  which  any 
enemy  can  have  access  ; and  the  ho  uses  of  ivory 
shall  perish , those  remarkable  for  their  mag- 
nificence; and  the  great  houses  shall  have  an 
end,  saitli  the  Lord  ; those  that  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  amplitude,  as  well  as  richness,  built 
as  they  are  in  their  strongest  places,  yet  shall 
all  perish  like  their  country-seats. 

g To  which  account  may  be  added,  from  Thevcnot, 
p.  275,  part  1,  that  some  of  these  country-houses  about 
Tunis  are  called  burdcs , from  a Moresco  word  which  sigui- 
fie«  cold , because  of  the  fresh  air  about  them. 
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These  country-seats,  this  writer  tells  us,h  are 
taken  out  of  those  plains  of  the  Hadjoute  and 
the  Metijiah,  which  he  elsewhere  describes  ; 
and  informs  us,  in  another  place/  that  the 
locusts  of  1724  and  1 725,  which  made  their  first 
appearance  towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
and  were  prodigiously  increased  in  numbers  by 
the  middle  of  April,  began  in  May  gradually 
to  disappear,  and  retired  into  the  Metijiah  and 
other  adjacent  plains,  where  they  deposited 
their  eggs,  which  were  hatched  in  June.  These 
swarms  put  off  their  nymplia-state,  he  tells  us, 
in  about  one  month,  and  soon  after  were  dis- 
persed. This  retiring  in  May  into  the  Metijiah, 
a place  full  of  gardens,  and  consequently  of 
hedges  or  walls,  while  the  rest  of  the  country, 
used  for  feeding  of  cattle  and  as  arable  lands, 
is  all  open  without  any  inclosures  whatsoever, 
in  which  point  the  Holy  Land  does  and  did  re- 
semble it,  as  I shall  remark  in  a succeeding 
chapter,  may,  possibly,  explain  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  Nahum,  ch.  iii.  17,  Thy  captains 
(are)  as  the  great  grasshoppers , or  locusts,  as 
the  word  is  allowed  to  signify,  which  camp  in 
the  hedges  in  the  cold  day  : but  when  the  sun 
arisetli,  they  flee  away , and  their  place  is  not 

known  where  they  are . 

Mr.  Lowth,  in  his  comment,  supposes  the 
fleeing  away  of  these  insects  signifies  their  shun- 
ning the  heat  ol  the  sun ; and  it  has  been 
queried  whether  the  words  cold  day  do  not  mean 
tbe  ni&’ht/  Had  St.  Jerom,  in  whose  time  the 

* Shave,  p.  31.  1 P.  187.  Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc. 
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locusts  once  visited  J udea1  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cover  the  country,  and  afterwards  to  produce  a 
pestilence  there,  by  their  being*  cast  up  on  the 
shore  after  being*  drowned  in  the  sea,  made 
such  curious  observations  as  a modern  philoso- 
pher would  have  done,  this  place  had  been  per- 
fectly explained  ; and  a fact  in  particular  ascer- 
tained, of  which  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  doubtingly,1" 
that  is,  whether  the  locusts  appear  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  in  Bar- 
bary, which  is  the  spring.  What  Jeroin  has 
said,  however,  may  correct  the  mistake  con- 
cerning their  shunning  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  on  the  contrary  cheats  them,  and  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  use  their  wings  with 
liveliness  and  activity;"  a fact  which  is  con- 
firmed by  le  Bruyn.° 

Dr.  Shaw  speaks  doubtingly  0f  the  time  in 
which  the  locusts  appear  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
St.  Jeroin  is  silent  upon  the  point;  but  there 
are  some  passages  intheGcsta  Dei  per  Francos ’ 
which  determine  that  they  appear  there,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  do  in  Barbary.  For  Ful- 
clicrius  Carnotensis  tells  us  there,  that  an  infi- 
nite number  of  locusts  came  from  Arabia,  in 
the  year  ! 114,  to  the  country  about  Jerusalem, 
and  destroyed  the  corn  at  a terrible  rate  for 
some  days,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ; 

1 V ide  Com.  in  Joel.  c.  2.  m p ^qq 

n Deficientibus  enim  pennulis,  ct  contracts  frigore,  ctiam 
locusta  considet;  et  considet  non  in  frugifera  a r bore  & in 
virentibus  folds,  sed  insepe,  sentibus  virgulfisque  contexta  : 
sive  in  maceria  fortnito  hiuc  iude  lapide  eomposita.  Com. 
llier.  in  Nah.  c.  3.  v.  17. 

* Tom.  ii.  p.  503;  504.  p p.  434 427. 
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and  that  an  infinite  multitude  of  them,  unusually 
destructive  appeared  there  in  May  1117.  We 
may  therefore  venture  to  consider  Dr.  Shaw's 
account,  as  descriptive  of  what  happened  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Holy  Land : and  conse- 
quently in  the  day  of  cold  cannot  mean  the 
night,  for,  besides  the  impropriety  of  the  ex- 
pression, when  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  they 
use  their  wings  indeed,  and  move  on,  hut  others 
*take  their  place;  whereas,  the  Prophet  is 
speaking  of  their  so  fleeing  away  that  their 
place  is  not  known  ; which  can  scarcely  he  un- 
derstood of  any  thing  less  than  their  total  dis- 
appearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  day  of  cold  means  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, for  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Holy  Land  t 
then;  and  though  in  Arabia,  from  whence  Ful- 
cher ius  supposes  they  came,  there  are  thickets 
in  some  places,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that 
the  locusts  lay  concealed  in  them  during  the 
winter ,q  which  may  be  thought  to  be  their 
camping  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day;  yet  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  word  translated  hedges 
seems  rather  to  mean,  precisely  speaking,  the 
walls  of  a garden,  than  living  fences,  and  con-  . 
sequrntly  not  easily  applicable  to  thickets. 

But  can  the  months  of  April  and  May  be 
called  the  day  of  cold  in  these  countries  ? This 
may  be  thought  a considerable  difficulty.  But 
when  I observe,  that  the  same  word  is  made 
use  of  to  signify  that  grateful  cooling  that 
Eg-lon  sought,  judges  iii.  20;  that  these  gar- 
q Voy.  le  Bruynj  tom.  ii.  p.  505. 
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dens  are  the  places  to  which  the  people  of  the 
Levant  retire  for  cooling;  and  that  April  and 
May,  the  time  in  which,  according  to  Fulche- 
rius  Carnotensis,  the  locusts  appear  in  Palestine, 
they,  at  Aleppo, f retire  to  their  gardens  ; as  also 
that  the  locusts  are  brought  by  hot  winds,  which 
may  be  collected  from  Dr.  Shaw ' and  le  Bruyn ; 1 
I am  led  to  think  the  day  of  cold  should 
rather  have  been  translated  the  day  of  cooling, 
the  time  when  people  first  retire  to  their  sum- 
mer-houses, or  country  seats.  And  when,  says 
the  Prophet,  the  sun  ariseth,  they  flee  away, 
that  is,  as  I suppose  a like  expression  in  James  i. 
]1,“  is  to  be  understood,  when  the  summer  ad- 
vances, they  are  totally  dispersed.  And  though 
the  sea  is  now  supposed,11  by  the  Eastern  people, 
to  be  in  common  their  grave,  yet  that  probably 
not  being  known  to  be  the  fact,  in  the  time  of 
Nahum,  the  Prophet  says,  upon  occasion  of 
their  disappearing,  that  their  place  is  not 
known  where  they  are. 

I will  only  farther  remark  on  this  subject, 
that  agreeably  to  their  being  called  by  the  Pro- 
phet great  locusts,  it  is  observed  by  some  natu- 
ralists, that  those  locusts,  that  appear  in  such 
swarms  are  larger  than  the  locusts  that  are  seen 
at  other  times  : y I mention  this,  because  I do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  of  this 
sort  in  the  commentators. 

1 Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  Sec.  * P.  134  and  187*. 

Tom.  ii.  p.  152.  u Seech,  i.  * Sha%r,  p.  188. 

J Lemfy  (Diet,  des  Drogues  dans  Part.  Locusta.)  Those, 

o arc  est acquainted  with  the  Eastern  countries,  assure 
»s,  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  locusts.  Edit. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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CHAP.  IV. 


RELATING  TO  THE  DIET  OF  TJIE  INHABITANTS  OF 
THE  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 


OBSERVATION  I. 

Of  llieir  Breakfasts  at  Aleppo. 

JP\R.  Russell  tells  us  of  the  Eastern  people^ 
that  as  soon  as  they  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  breakfast  on  fried  eggs,  cheese,  honey, 
leban/’a  &c. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  when  Solomon 
says.  Wo  to  thee , O land , when  thy  king  is  a 
child , and  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning , Ecclcs. 
x.  75,  that  he  means  absolutely  all  kind  of 
eating  ; but  feasting,  the  indulging  themselves 
such  length  of  time  in  eating,  and  drinking 
proportionably  of  wine,  so  as  improperly  to 
abridge  the  hours  that  should  be  employed  in 
affairs  of  government,  and  perhaps  to  disqualify 
themselves  fora  cool  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment of  matters. b 

* Vol.  i.  p.  Hib. 

b See  Prov.  xx* i.  4,  5,  which  is  to  be  understood  some- 
thing after  the  same  manner:  wine  certainly  not  being  abso- 
lutely to  be  forbidden  to  princes. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words: 
Blessed  art  thou,  O land,  when  thy  king  is  the 
son  of  nobles,  and  thy  princes  cat  in  due  season, 
for  strength  and  not  for  drunkenness , ver.  17. 
They  may  with  propriety  eat  in  a morning, 
bread,  honey.,  milk,  fruit,  which  in  summer  is 
a common  breakfast  with  them/  but  it  would 
be  wrong  then  to  drink  wine  as  freely  as  in  the 
close  of  the  day. 

Wine  being  forbidden  the  Mohammedans  by 
their  religion,  and  only  drank  by  the  more  licen- 
tious among  them,  in  a more  private  manner/ 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  to  appear  to  their  break- 
fasts ; but  it  is  used  by  others,  who  arc  not 
under  such  restraints,  in  the  morning,  as  well 
as  in  their  other  repasts. 

So  Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor:  In  this  country,  on  account  of 

the  heat,  it  is  usual  to  rise  with  the*  dawn. 
About  day-break  we  received  from  the  French 
consul,  a Greek  with  a respectable  beard,  a 
present  of  grapes,  the  clusters  large  and  rich, 
with  other  fruits,  all  fresh  gathered.  We 
had,  besides,  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast, 
and  good  wines,  particularly  one  sort,  of  an 
exquisite  flavour,  called  muscadell.”6 

It  they  drank  then  wine  at  all  in  a morning, 
it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  royal  Preacher, 
in  small  quantities,  for  strength,  not  for  drunk- 
enness. 

The  Eastern  people,  Arabians  and  Turks 
both,  are  observed  to  eat  very  fast,  and,  in 

4 Russell,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  <*  Ibid  183.  . c P.  18. 
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common,  without  drinking; f but  when  they 
feast,  and  use  wine,  they  begin  with  fruit  and 
sweet-meats  and  drinking  wine,  and  they  sit 
long  at  table  : 8 Wo  to  the  land  whose  princes 
so  eat  in  a morning,  eating  after  this  manner  a 
great  variety  of  things,  and  slowly,  as  they  do 
when  feasting,  and  prolonging  the  time  with 
wine.  So  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  like  manner, 
says,  ch.  v.  11,  Wo  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning , that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink , that  continue  until  night , until  wine 
inflame  them . Such  appears  to  be  the  view  of 

Solomon  here. 

If  great  men  will  indulge  themselves  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  wine,  it  certainly 
should  be  in  the  evening,  when  public  business 
is  finished. 

f Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

* Sir  John  Chardin  (tome  iii.  p.  86,  &c.)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  Eastern  feast,  at  which  he  was  present,  which 
lasted  from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  until  three 
in  the  afternoon,  after  which  was  a magnificent  desert. 

As  in  Mohammedan  countries  there  are  no  places  of  pub- 
lic entertainment,  such  as  plays,  balls,  masquerades,  &c.  the 
baths  excepted,  they  suppy  the  lack  of  these  with  feasts 
and  entertainments,  the  women  with  the  women,  and  the 
men  with  the  men,  chusing  sometimes  the  whole  day  for 
such  feasts,  and  at  other  times  the  whole  night.  This  in- 
formation I received  from  a very  intelligent  Mohammedan, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Fez. — Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  II, 

Of  their  Meals , early  Rising , Sft. 

The  people  of  the  East  rise  early,  according 
to  the  preceding  Observation,  and  they  also 
dine  very  early  ; and  trifling  as  this  observation 
seems,  it  may,  possibly;  be  of  some  use  in  ex- 
plaining a passage  of  Scripture  which  has  oc- 
casioned a good  deal  of  difficulty. 

“ As  soon  as  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  they 
breakfast  on  fried  eggs,  cheese,  honey,  leban, 
&c.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in 
winter,  and  rather  earlier  in  summer,  they  dine. 
They  sup  early,  that  is,  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  winter,  and  six  in  the  summer,  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  they  dine  ; and  in  winter,  as 
they  often  visit  one  another,  and  sit  up  late, 
they  have  a collation  of  kennafy,h  or  other 
sweet  dishes.  In  the  summer,  their  breakfast 
commonly  consists  of  fruits  ; and  besides  din- 
ner and  supper,  they  often,  within  the  compass 
of  the  day,  eat  water-melons,  cucumbers,  and 
other  fruits,  according  to  the  season.” 

h A mixture  of  flour  and  water,  so  prepared  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a number  of  threads.  This  is  mixed 
with  butter  and  honey,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  Russell’s 
Description  of  Aleppo,  p.  107.  A kind  of  vermicelli,  l 
should  suppose.  Warmer. 

I dined  once  with  a Turkish  captain  of  ianisarics 
from  Ismail,  at  whose  table  a dish  like  the  above  made  a 
part  of  the  first  course;  but  I found  it  a very  unpalatable 
kind  of  food.  It  was  very  strongly  acidulated.  Edit. 
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This  is  Dr.  Russell’s  account,1  to  which  I 
would  add,- that  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Travels, 
explains  what  is  meant  by  rising  early,  for  he 
tells  us,k  that  on  account  of  the  heat,  it  is 
usual  there  to  rise  with  the  dawn. 

They  dine  early  : at  latest,  it  seems,  at  eleven, 
and  earlier  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of 
their  rising,  in  summer;  perhaps  at  ten,  or  a 
little  after  : their  supper,  we  are  expressly  told, 
is  an  hour  later  in  summer  than  in  winter ; it 
is  natural  to  suppose  the  like  difference  of  an 
hour  too,  as  to  the  times  of  their  dining  in  sum- 
mer and  winter 

And  strange  as  these  arrangements  may  seem 
to  our  modern  late  risers,  so  late  as  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  eleven  was  the  time  of  dining 
in  England. 

But  to  return  to  the  East.  If  they  now  dine^ 
when  they  rise  early,  between  ten  and  eleven,  the 
ancient  Jews,  if  their  customs  were,  in  this  res- 
pect, like  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  dined  at  the  like  early  hour.  If  they 
did,  then  the  first  time  of  eating  of  the  paschal 
sacrifices,  in  the  day-time,  after  eating  the 
paschal  lamb  in  the  night,  must  have  been  as 
early  as  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
for  they  rose  very  early  then,  as  early  as  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer. 

Such  at  least,  is  the  account  that  is  given  us 
by  Dr.  Li  ghtfoot,1  one  of  our  greatest  masters 
in  Jewish  learning:,  from  their  ancient  books. 

5 Vol.  i.  p.  166—176. 

1 Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  618. 
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(c  On  the  15tli  day  of  the  month”  (the  day  on 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified)  was  an  holy 
day,  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  wherein  they 
made  ready  their  chagigah,  with  which  they 
feasted  together  for  joy  of  the  feast.  That  is 
worth  our  noting,"1  every  day  they  swept  the 
ashes  off  the  altar  at  the  time  of  cock-crowing, 
only  on  the  day  of  expiation  they  did  it  at  mid- 
night, and  on  the  three  feasts  they  did  it  after 
the  first  watch.  A little  after,  in  the  three 
feasts  when  infinite  numbers  of  Israelites  assem- 
bled, and  numberless  sacrifices  were  offered, 
they  swrept  the  ashes  off  the  altar,  just  after  the 
first  watch  ; for  by  cock-crowing  the  court  was 
crowded  with  Israelites.”  He  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve there,  that  he  made  no  scruple  of  render- 
ing the  Hebrew  words  ~OJ  rxnp  by  cock-crowing, 

although  in  the  very  place  alleged  it  is  under 
controversy,  whether  it  signifies  the  cock- 
crowing,  or  the  proclamation  of  the  sagan,  or 
ruler  of  the  Temple,  viz.  that  proclamation 
mentioned,  The  sagan  saith  unto  them.  Go 
and  see  whether  the  time  for  slayirig  the  sacri- 
fices be  at  hand  ; if  it  were  time,  then  he  that 
was  sent  out  to  see,  returned  with  this  answer. 
The  day  begins  to  break,”  &c.  He  farther  re- 
marks, that  let  the  words  he  taken  which  way 
they  w ill,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  were  assem- 
bled together  before  morning  light,  and  the 
sacrifices  preparing  for  slaughter,  by  being  care- 
fully examined,  &c. 

Rising  so  very  early,  as  according  to  Liglit- 
" From  a Jewish  treatise  called  Joma,  fol.  20. 
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foot’s  account,  the  Jewish  people  in  general 
did,  and  more  especially,  we  must  suppose  the 
zealots  did,  they  must  have  wanted  their  din- 
ner by  ten  o’clock,  eating,  as  the  Eastern  people 
do,  their  first  collation  as  soon  as  they  rose  ; 
but  what  they  then  lived  upon  were  their  peace- 
offerings,  or  the  chagigah , as  they  termed  it, 
for  those  sacrifices,  which  are  called  by  St. 
John  the  Passover,  cli.  xviii.  28,  being  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  solemnity  termed  the  Passover, 
though  not  that  particular  sacrifice,  denomi- 
nated the  paschal  lamb,  those  sacrifices,  I say, 
being  slain,  those  parts  of  them  that  per- 
tained to  the  altar  or  to  the  priests  were  given 
to  them;  the  rest  of  the  beasts  was  ghared 
amongst  the  owners  that  had  offered  it,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  their  feastings  together, 
and  their  great  mirth  and  rejoicings,  according 
to  the  manner  of  that  festival.”0 

If  such  was  the  state  of  things,  they  must 
have  wanted  by  nine  in  the  morning  to  finish 
the  affair  of  our  Lord,  that  they  might  pre- 
pare for  dining  on  the  Passover  peace-offerings 
which  had  been  killed  that  morning  very  early 
in  the  Temple.  It  is  evident,  from  Lev.  vii. 
15,  16,  that  the  flesh  of  some  peace-offerings 
was  to  be  consumed  on  the  day  in  which  they 
were  sacrificed  ; as  to  the  rest,  they  wrere  to  be 
eaten  that  day,  and  might  be  eaten  also  the 
next,  but  no  further  ; if  any  remained  to  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  it  was  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire. 


B In  the  same  page. 
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The  rising  from  sleep  then,  on  the  day  in 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  was  early,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  solemnities  of 
rejoicing  in  feasting  before  the  Lord  that  first 
day  of  this  festival ; and  also  of  preparing  part 
of  the  peace-offerings  to  be  eaten  with  joy  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  happened  now  to  be  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover  solemnity,  in  which 
they  were  to  dress  none  of  their  provisions. 
It  was  a day  then  in  which  they  had  much  to 
do,  and  no  wonder  they  were  pressing  that  the 
business  of  our  Lord  might  be  dispatched. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  more  than  forty  men 
liacl  hound  themselves  by  an  oath , that  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  they  had  killed 
him , Acts  xxiii.  21  ; it  does  not  appear  that 
the  chief  men  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord’s  death,  had  bound  themselves  by  a si-, 
milar  oath  : but  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that 
the  like  vehemence  of  temper  disposes  them  to 
dispatch  that  affair,  before  they  sat  down  to 
feast  on  the  peace-offerings  of  the  day.° 

It  is  for  this  reason,  I presume,  that  St.  John 
tells  us  in  his  Gospel,  ch.  xix.  14,  that  it  was 
about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover,  when  Pilate  delivered  Jesus  up  to 
the  will  of  the  Jews : not,  I apprehend,  the 
sixth  hour  of  that  day,  (the  sixth  hour  after 
the  rising  of  the  sun  that  day, ) but  the  sixth 

° So  Bishop  Gardiner  was  so  anxious  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  R idley  and  Latimer,  that  he  refused  to  dine  until  he  heard 
of  their  being  dead  : though  no  mention  is  made  in  history, 

I think,  of  his  having  bound  himself,  by  oath,  not  to 
do  it. 
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hour  of  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  peace- 
offerings,  which  began,  according  to  Lightfoot, 
from  the  time  of  cock-crowing  ; and,  without 
controversy,  before  the  day  dawned,  and  might 
therefore  very  well  agree  with  St.  Mark’s  ac- 
count/ of  its  being  about  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,  when  he  w as  led  away  to  be  crucified. 
This  only  supposes  the  preparation  for  the 
sacrificing  these  peace-olferings  began  about 
three  o’clock  of  the  morning,  as  we  reckon  the 
hours,  but,  if  Lightfoot  be  right,  might  be 
earlier,  since  cock-crowing  was  the  whole  third 
watch  of  the  night — from  midnight  until 
about  three  in  the  morning. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  simple  and  na- 
tural solution  of  a difficulty  which  has  per- 
plexed many  of  the  learned,  arising  from  a 
seeming  contradiction  between  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John,  as  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord’s  crucifixion.  St.  Mark  had  said  nothing 
of  this  day’s  being  a day  of  preparation  before 
the  Sabbath,  when  he  mentions  the  third  hour, 
nor  for  several  verses  after,  he  must  therefore 
have  meant  the  hour  of  the  day;  but  St.  John 
mentions  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  im- 
mediately before  he  speaks  of  the  sixth  hour, 
which  therefore  expresses  as  naturally  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  preparation,  if  not  more  so,  as 
the  hour  from  the  sun’s  rising. 

Some  learned  men  have  supposed  St.  John 
might  reckon  the  hours  after  the  Roman  manner, 
and  so  the  sixth  hour  would  mean  the  sixth 


* Ch.  xv.  23. 
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hour  from  midnight.  The  learned  and  very 
accurate  Dr.  Ward,  of  Gresham  college,  was 
of  this  opinion.  The  very  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous Dr.  Lardner  would  not  allow  oi  this,  as 
no  notice  is  given  of  such  a way  of  reckoning 
by  St.  John,  and  as  it  was  not  practised  by 
other  Jewish  writers,  who  wrote  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  as  well  as 
John,  particularly  by  neither  of  the  other  three 
Evangelists,  nor  by  Josephus.q  What  Lardner 
has  said,  and  which  I have  just  now  been  re- 
peating, appears,  it  must  be  owned,  very  strong; 
but  I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  when  St.  John 
says  it  wa-s  about  the  sixth  hour,  when  the  zvo- 
man  of  Samaria  came  to  draw  water  at  Jacob's 

* The  solution  of  Dr.  Ward,  though  a person  of  exqui- 
site learning,  is  the  more  unsatisfactory,  as  the  Romans 
appear,  at  least  very  frequently,  if  not  most  commonly, 
to  have  reckoned  as  the  Jews  did,  from  the  sun-rising  for 
the  hours  of  the  day,  as  they  did  from  its  setting  for  those 
of  the  night,  (the  Romans  of  that  age,)  as  appears  from 
Horace,  Sat.  lib.  1,  sat.  5,  1.  23 — 25,  where  the  dauphin 
editor  refers  to  the  3d  satire  of  Persius  in  proof  of  the  same 
way  of  reckoning:  Suetonius  aflfordsus  several  proofs  of  it. 

The  passage  in  Horace,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ilarmcr,  is 
the  following  : 

— quart  a vix  demum  exponimur  hard. 

Oraroauusque  tua  lavimus  Feronia,  lymphfL 

Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus. — 

( 6 It  was  the  fourth  hour  before  we  got  out  of  the  boat, 
and  having  washed  our  hands  and  face  in  thy  fountain,  O 
Feronia,  we  dined , and  afterwards  crept  on  about  three 
miles.” 

The  Romans  certainly  computed  the  hours  from  sun- 
rising, allowing  twelve  to  the  day  and  the  like  number 
to  the  night,  which  were  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  when  the  sun  rises  at  six, 
their  fourth  hour  must  have  answered  to  our  ten  o'clock. 
See  Dr.  Watson  on  the  place.  Edit. 
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i veil'  that  circumstance  seems  somewhat  to 
favour  Ward’s  hypothesis,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  decisive.  For  I have  elsewhere  shown, 
that  the  Eastern  women  are  said,  by  those  that 
have  travelled  in  those  countries,  to  fetch 
water  only  in  the  evening  or  the  morning  ; to 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves speak  of  the  evening  as  the  time  women 
were  wont  to  go  out  to  draw  water,  Gen. 
xxiv.  11.  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city,  by  a well  of  water,  at  the  time 
of  the  evening,  even  the  time  that  women  go  out 
to  draw  water . According  to  this,  the  time 
of  our  Lord’s  being  at  Jacob’s  well  should  be 
in  the  evening,  and  it  being  said  to  be  then 
about  the  sixth  hour,  St.  John  must  have  reck- 
oned, not  according  to  the  Jewish,  but  the 
Roman  manner  of  reckoning,  unless  the  woman 
of  Samaria  went  at  a time  unusual  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times/  It  might,  possibly, 
however  happen. 

I mention  this  circumstance,  because  I do  not 
recollect  either  of  these  gentlemen  have  taken 
notice  of  it  in  arguing  this  matter,  (and  I have 
neither  of  them  at  hand  to  consult  on  this  oc- 
casion,) but  I will  not  pretend  to  decide  the 
point.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  I apprehend, 
to  solve  the  seeming  contrariety  between  St. 
Mark  and  St.  John,  as  to  the  time  of  fastening 
our  Lord  to  the  cross. 

r Ch.  iv.  6,  7. 

* T shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance of  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  well,  under  another 
article. 
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The  other  passages  of  St.John’s  Gospel,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  hours,  will  in 
no  wise  be  thought,  I believe,  to  determine, 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  Roman  or  Jewish 
method  of  reckoning  them. 

I have  since  observed  in  the  collections  of  Wol- 
fius,*  that  the  explanation  which  I have  given 
has  been  proposed  heretofore  to  the  world  ; my 
reader,  however,  has  it  here  as  it  presented 
itself  to  my  mind,  in  thinking  over  the  several 
circumstances  I have  been  reciting,  and  with 
such  additional  considerations  and  variations,  as 
perhaps,  may  not  he  displeasing. 


OBSERVATION  III. 

\ 

Of  the  different  Articles  used  for  Food . 

There  is  such  a remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  account  the  sacred  historians  give 
us,  of  the  provisions  that  were  brought  to 
David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom,  and  by  the 
Israelites  that  came  to  make  him  king  at  He- 
bron, as  seems  to  me  to  deserve  a little  more 
attention  than  is  wont  to  be  bestowed  upon  it : 
perhaps  a more  exact  comparing  them  together 
may  afford  some  growing  light  into  the  affairs 
of  those  times,  especially  if  we  join  some  mod- 
ern acts  of  civility,  which  travellers  have  re- 
lated, to  these  of  more  ancient  date. 

In  1 Chron.  xii.  40,  mention  is  made  of  the 

1 Tome  1,  p.  970. 
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things  that  were  carried  to  David  at  Hebron ; 
in  2 Sam.  xvii.  28,  29,  of  those  -which  he  re- 
ceived on  the  other  side  Jordan.  The  lists 
follow  : 


1 Chrou.  xii.  40. 


2 Sam.  xvii.  28.  23, 


Figs. 

Raisins 

Wine 

Oil 

Oxen 

Sheep 

Hour  or  meal u 


Sheep 

Flour  or  meal 

Beds 

Bowls 

Earthen  vessels 

Wheat 

Barley 

Something  that  was  par- 
ched 
Beans 
Lentiles 
* Butter 
Honey 

And  something  belonging 
to  kine. 


The  Reader  may  suppose  that  this  catalogue 
from  Chronicles  is  incomplete,  as  our  translators 
have  mentioned  bread  and  meat.  But  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  seems  to  he  more  just,  which  under- 
stands the  second  word  as  signifying  food  in 

11  I say  Hour  or  meal,  for  though  our  translators  render 
it  meal  in  Chronicles,  and  jlour  in  Samuel,  the  original 
w ord  is  the  same  in  both  places,  and  should  not  have  been 
different  in  our  version. 
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general,  and  certainly  it  does  not  signify  flesh 
in  particular;  and  the  first  as  meaning  not  a 
noun  substantive  ( bread ),  but  a pronoun  and 
preposition  ( to  them) : the  Hebrew  words  sig- 
nifying these  two  very  different  things  being  so 
alike,  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other. 

They  brought  them  on  asses,  &c.  victuals — 
meal,  cakes  of  figs,”  &c.x 

However,  let  the  list  of  particulars  be  drawn 
up  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  so  different, 
though  the  cases  in  general  are  so  much  alike, 
that  one  would  imagine  the  variation  must  be 
occasioned,  partly  by  the  difference  ot  the 
seasons,  the  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  au- 
tumn; and  partly  by  the  different  circum- 
stances in  which  the  attendants  found  them- 
selves— in  one  case,  extremely  destitute  and 
tired  ; in  the  other,  at  ease,  and  even  in  a state 
of  joy.  The  difference  can  hardly  be  attri- 
buted to  differing  customs,  or  difference  of  pro- 
ductions, in  the  two  districts  from  which  the 
provisions  were  brought : the  neighbourhood 
of  Hebron,  and  from  thence  all  along  to  Xssa- 
char,  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  country  beyond  Jordan  in  the  other. 

To  these  tw  o catalogues  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  subjoin  a third,  taken  from  the  Sieur 
Roland  Frejus’s  relation  of  a voyage  from  the 

x It  is  very  likely  that  the  present  word  cun?  lcchem  . 
bread , stood  originally  in  the  text  cun'?  lahera  to  them:  so 
it  was  in  the  copy  whence  the  Septuagint  took  their  text, 
*<p*fov  oivtois , they  brought  unto  them , As  the  n and  the  n 
are  so  nearly  similar,  cun1?  to  them , might  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  cun?  lechem  bread . E©it. 
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coast  of  Africa  into  an  inland  part  of  Mau- 
ritania/ in  which  he  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  provisions  presented  to  him  by  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  in  a journey  of  eight  days;  after 
which  I shall  make  some  observations  on  the 
whole.  The  particulars,  as  to  Frejus,  were 
as  follow  . 


Partridges  - - - 

Other  fowls,  - - - 

Milk,  - - - - 

Butter,  - - - - 

Bread,  - - - - 

Eggs,  - - - - - 

Beans,  - - - - 

New  bread,  - - - 

Cheese,  - - - - 

Cream,  - - - - 

Boiled  salads/  - - 

Couple  of  fat  sheep. 
Raisins,  - 


p.  25. 

p.  25,  37,  51. 
p.  26,  32,  47,  53. 
p.  26,  37,  47,  51,  53. 
p.  26,  47,  53. 
p.  32,  47,  53. 
p.  32,  37. 
p.  32,  37. 
p.  37,  47. 
p.  37. 
p.  37. 
p.  47,  51 
p.  47. 


Beans,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  are  usually 
full  podded  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  continue  during  the 
whole  spring;  which,  after  they  are  boiled  and 
stewed  with  oil  and  garlick,  are  the  principal 

y Iiis  journey  from  the  coast  into  the  country  was  in  the 
latter  end  of  April,  A.  D.  1666. 

2 What  the  word  is  in  the  French  I know  not,  the  term 
used  in  the  English  is  odd ; what  he  meant  is  not  distinctly 
known,  but  perhaps  something  eaten  as  a salad  by  the 
F reach,  but  boiled  in  the  East,  was  the  thing  intended. 
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food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions/  Frejus  s 
Voyage  was,  accordingly,  in  April,  who  was 
twice  presented  with  beans.  David’s  flight 
from  Absalom  appears,,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
have  been  in  the  spring*  The  lentiles  sent  to 
David  arc  another  proof. 

After  Frejus  arrived  at  the  capital  city,  the 
Moorish  King  sent  him,  we  are  told,b  along 
with  other  things,  two  great  vessels  of  butter* 
two  of  honey,  and  two  of  sweet  oil;  not  one 
w ord  of  oil,  when  travelling  among  the  coun- 
try people,  but  butter  is  daily  mentioned.  This 
observation  tends  to  make  us  less  surprised  that 
butter  only  is  spoken  of  as  given  to  David  in 
the  land  beyond  Jordan,  and  not  oil : it  being 
spring-time,  butter  was  most  plentiful,  and 
perhaps  most  pleasant* 

Oil,  and  Jigs , a;  well  as  raisins , were  brought 
to  Hebron,  from  the  country  people  of  Galilee, 
when  Israel  assembled  to  recognize  David  as 
king  over  the  whole  nation  ; is  it  not  then  pro- 
bable that  that  assembly  was  held  in  autumn, 
when  all  these  things  had  been  newly  gathered 
in,  and  were  in  the  greatest  plenty? 

If  the  solemn  reception  of  David  as  their 
king,  bv  all  Israel,  was  in  autumn,  then  Saul 
must  have  been  slain  in  the  spring,  since  his 
death  was  seven  years  and  a half  before,  ac- 
cording to  1 Chron,  iii*  4.  2 Samuel  ii.  11, 
chap.  v.  5. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  an- 
cient Jews,  in  general,  dried  their  grapes,  their 

a P.  140.  b P.  70. 
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figs,  their  dates,  &c.  in  such  quantities,  as  to 
last  them  through  the  winter  only,  till  the 
spring-food  came  to  hand,  and  were  not,  in 
common,*  solicitous  to  preserve  them  all  the 
year  round,  in  order  to  have  a more  grateful 
variety  of  food?  Such  seems  to  he,  at  present, 
the  inattention  of  the  country  people  of  Mau- 
ritania to  the  luxury  of  continual  variety,  since  ^ 
we  meet  with  no  account  of  figs  or  dates  in  the 
whole  eight  days’  journey  of  Captain  Frejus, 
and  but  once  of  raisins,  all  which,  however, 
might  be  cured  in  those  countries  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  would  keep  very  well  from  one 
autumn  to  another. 

Wine,  which  is  wanted,  and  was  used  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  was  sent,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus/ who  must  be  very  inaccurate  and  loose 
in  his  account  of  the  reception  of  David  at 
Mahanaim,  or  the  copies  of  the  history  of 
Samuel  more  large  than  those  we  have  at  pre- 
sent; or,  which  is  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, that  many  of  the  earthen  vessels  which 
are  mentioned  were  understood  by  him  to  have 
been  filled  with  wine,  and  not  some  empty 
pieces  of  pottery  only.  Wine,  it  is  well  known, 
is  kept  in  the  East,  to  this  day,  in  jars  of  earth. 
Ziba,  it  is  certain,  thought  wine  highly  proper 
to  be  presented  in  such  a season,  and  though 

c Some  doubtless  were  preserved  ; so  Ziba  presented  King 
David  at  this  time  with  an  hundred  bunches  of  raisins, 

2 Sam.  xvi.  1 ; and  David  furnished  himself  with  them  and 
with  tigs,  when,  in  the  spring,  he  was  engaged  in  continual 
expeditions  of  a warlike  nature.  1 Sam.  xxx.  12. 

* .Antiq.  lib.  7,  cap.  0,  § 8.. 
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Barzillai  and  his  associates  had  not  like  sellish 
ends  to  answer  as  Ziba  had  in  view,  when  with 
great  adulation  he  said.  The  asses  he  for  the 
king’s  houshold  to  ride  on,  and  the  bread  and 
summer-fruit  for  the  young  men  to  eat,  and  the 
'wine,  that  such  as  he  faint  in  the  Wilderness 
may  drink,  2 Sain.  xvi.  2;  yet  they  could  not 
be  insensible  that  wine  must  be  extremely 
wanted  by  people  faint  and  weary,  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  they  were  without  large  quantities 
of  it  by  them. 

There  is  so  much  stress  laid  by  the  prophetic 
historian  on  the  people’s  being  weary  and  thirsty 
in  the  Wilderness,  2 Sam.  xvii.  29;  and  its  be- 
ing expressly  represented  by  him  as  if  Barzillai 
and  his  associates  were  particularly  attentive  to 
these  circumstances.  For  they  said,  the  people 
are  hungry,  and  weary  and  thirsty  in  the  Wil- 
derness, that  it  should  seem  refreshments  for 
the  thirsty  were  meant  by  one  or  more  articles  in 
this  catalogue,  or  that  it  is  imperfect:  and  that 
if  the  word  beds  is  to  be  understood  of  things 
fewr  in  number,  and  those  of  the  most  honour- 
able kind,  as  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  un- 
derstood the  term,*  it  should  seem  some  other 
accommodations  for  rest  were  provided,  of  a 
meaner  sort,  whether  distinctly  mentioned,  or 
not. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  things  carried  to 

# 

• The  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint  has  xoiras 
xxi  x^nxitovs,  ten  couches  and  sofas , or  carpets  for  re- 
posing on , ornamented  with  coverings  of  tapestry , the 
figures  of  which  were  equally  evident  on  both  sides. 
£./j.<pi7X7ios>  tapes  utrimque  vitlosus.  Trom . Concord • Edit. 
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David,  when  beyond  Jordan,  seems  to  intimate, 
that  that  prince,  and  the  people  with  him,  were 
then  in  some  sort  encamped  in  the  Wilderness, 
David  not  being  at  that  time  sufficiently  as- 
sured of  the  fidelity  of  that  part  of  his  country, 
to  venture  into  the  cities,  at  least  it  was  ex- 
pected it  would  be  so.  They  would  not  other- 
wise have  carried  liim  beds,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  but  the  people  of  Mahanaim  would  have 
accommodated  him  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  appears  not  to  have  lasted  long.  He  and 
his  people  were  before  the  battle  in  Mahanaim/ 

The  reason  why  such  things  were  not  carried 
to  Hebron,  when  David  was  recognized  king 
over  all  the  tribes,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  ancient  Israelites,  like  the  present  Bedouin 
Arabs,*  made  no  difficulty,  on  occasion,  of 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  wrapped  up  in  their 
outward  garments/  and  their  faces  covered 
from  the  night-air,  and  Israel  were  then  in  a 
state  of  ease  and  joy;  but  the  people  along 
with  David  were  apprehended  to  be  greatly 
fatigued,  and  worn  out  with  a hurrying  jour- 
ney. i 

One  observation  here  we  can  hardly  avoid 
making,  and  that  is  the  striking  difference  be- 

f 2 Sam.  xviii.  3,  4. 

t Voy.  clans  la  Palestine,  par  de  la  Roque,  p.  176. 

* Exod.  xxii.  27.  Deut.  xxiv.  13. 

’ So,  according  to  Biddulph,  some  of  their  Eastern- 
friends  at  Damascus,  Jews  and  Greeks,  furnished  the 
English  merchants,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  Jerusalem, 
with  beds  as  well  as  provisions,  as  supposing  their  wearied 
L >dies  stood  in  need  of  such  refreshments.  Oxford  Collett, 
fek  Voy-.  and  Traw  srol.  1,  p.  80& 
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tween  both  the  Jewish  catalogues,  and  account 
given  of  the  provision  presented  to  Frejus,  as 
to  fowls  and  eggs.  We  find  no  fowls  or  eggs 
in  the  first;  in  the  other,  very  frequently.  Are 
we  to  suppose  there  were  few  or  no  tame  low  Is 
kept  among  the  Jews  in  those  early  times? 
few  or  no  eggs  eaten  but  what  they  might  acci- 
dentally find  in  the  nests  of  birds  or  wild-fowl  ? 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  certain 
there  is  a great  silence  as  to  these  matters  in 
the  Old  Testament;  whereas  eggs  and  fowls 
are  extrcmelv  common  now  in  all  parts  of  the 
Levant. k But  I observe,  that  neither  are  kids 
mentioned  in  either  the  ancient  or  modern  cata- 
logues, though  very  common  in  both  ages. 

To  finish  this  article  I would  observe,  that 
the  mention  of  honey  in  2 Sam.  xvii,  in  no  w ise 
weakens  the  supposition  that  this  flight  of  Da- 
vid was  in  the  spring,  though  our  bee-liives 
are  seldom  taken  up  till  the  end  of  summer, 
since  Dr.  Russell  describes  the  country  about 
Aleppo  as  covered  with  flowers  in  the  spring, 
but  in  a manner  wholly  unadorned  with  them 
in  the.  summer,  the  ground  being  then  almost 
entirely  bare  and  parched  up.  When  flowers 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  trees  ceased,  it  must 
have  been  no  improper  time  to  take  the  honey 
awav.  No  wonder  then  that  it  appears  in  the 
catalogue  of  spring-provision,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  1 Chron.  xii. 

k They  were  the  chief  eatables  that  Dr.  Richard  Chandler 
and  his  companions  were  able  to  procure,  in  their  travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  appears  in  main  places. 
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OBSERVATION  IV. 

Flesh  Meat  sparingly  used  in  the  East. 

Though  flesh-meat  is  not  wont  to  be  eaten 
by  these  nations  so  frequently,  as  with  us  in  the 
West,  or  in  such  quantities,  yet  people  of  rank, 
who  often  have  it  in  their  repasts,  are  fond  of 
it,  and  even  those  in  lower  life,  when  it  can  be 
procured.1 

Our  translation  then  does  not  express  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  precept,  relating  to  the 
super-inducing  a second  wife  in  the  life-time 
of  the  first,  Exod.  xxi.  10.  Her  food , her 
raiment , and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not 
diminish ; in  the  original  it  is,  her  flesh,  her 
raiment,  &c.  meaning  that  he  should  not  only 
afford  her  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  as  be- 
fore, but  of  the  same  quality.  The  feeding 
her  with  bread,  with  herbs,  with  milk,  &c.  in 
quantities  not  only  sufficient  to  maintain  life, 
but  as  much  as  numbers  of  poor  people  con- 
tented themselves  with  would  not  do,  if  he 
took  away  the  flesh,  and  others  of  the  more 
agreeable  articles  of  food  he  had  before  been 
wont  to  allow  her. 

1 This  appears  by  the  longing  of  Israel  for  it  in  the  Wil- 
derness, Num.  xi.  4,  and  the  regret  they  expressed  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xvi.  3. 
So  de  Tott  tells  us,  part  2,  p.  51,  that  the  Crim  Tartars 
do  not  habitually  use  meat,  though  they  are  very  fond  of 
it,  from  sparingness,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  avarice. 
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Accordingly,  the  Septuagint  translates  that 
word  by  the  Greek  term  ^sovra,  which  means 
food  suitable  to  the  man’s  rank  and  circum- 
stances. 

OBSERVATION  V. 

Different  Kinds  of  highly  seasoned  Dishes . 

Our  version  of  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  7,  9,  14,  17, 
31,  may  be  presumed  to  have  given  us  the  true 
sense  there  of  the  word  translated  savoury , 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  of  a more  large  and 
less  determinate  signification. 

That  it  is  of  a more  large  signification,  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  a kindred  word  ex- 
presses the  tasting  of  honey , 1 Sam.  xiv.  43; 
and  the  taste  of  manna,  which  tasted  \ike fresh 
oil , Numb.  xi.  8,  and  like  wafers  made  with 
honey,  Exod.  xvi.  31.  These  two  last  passages 
are  easily  reconciled,  though  honey  and  fresh 
oil  are  by  no  means  like  each  other  in  taste, 
when  we  consider  the  cakes  of  the  ancients 
were  frequently  a composition  of  honey,  and 
oil,  and  flour ; consequently,  in  tasting  like  one 
of  these  wafers  or  thin  cakes,  it  might  be  said 
to  resemble  the  taste  of  both,  of  oil  mingled 
with  honey. 

The  word  dtos  matdmmeem , then  translated 
savoury,  ( in  a confined  sense,)  signifies  gene- 
rally whatever  is  gustful,  or  pleasing  to  the 

taste,  whether  by  being  salt  and  spicy,  which 
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the  English  word  savoury  means,  or  pleasant 
by  its  sweetness  ; or  by  being  acidulated. 

However  it  is  very  probable,  that  in  this  ac- 
count of  what  Isaac  desired,  it  means  savoury, 
properl  y speaking,  since  though  one  might  ima- 
gine, that  in  so  hot  a climate,  and  among  peo- 
ple wont  to  observe  so  much  abstemiousness  in 
their  diet,  food  highly-seasoned  should  not  be 
in  request;  yet  the  contrary  is  known  to  be 
fact. 

Almost  all  the  dishes  of  the  people  of  Aleppo, 
Dr.  Rus&ell  informs  us,  are  either  greasy  with 
fat,  or  butter,  pretty  high-seasoned  with  salt 
and  spices ; many  of  them  made  sour  with  ver- 
juice, pomegranate,  or  lemon-juice;  and  onions 
and  garlick  often  complete  the  seasoning. ”m 

As  it  was  something  of  the  venison  kind  Isaac 
desired,  it  is  very  probable,  the  dish  he  wished 
for  was  of  the  savoury  sort. 

Some  of  their  dishes  of  meat,  however,  arc 
of  a sweet  nature.  A whole  lamb,  stuffed 
with  rice,  almonds,  raisins,  pistachcs,  &e.  and 
stewed,  is  a favourite  dish  with  them.”" 

- It  was  very  just  then,  in  our  translators,  to 
render  this  word  by  a more  extensive  term  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  3,  When  thou  sittest  to  cat  with  a 
ruler,  consider  diligently  what  is  before  thee , 
v.  1.  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties,  for  they 
are  deceitful  meat,  v.  3,  It  is  translated  in 
much  the  same  manner  in  v.  (i,  (dainty  meats. ) 

m Vol.  i.  p,  115.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  its  a similar  account, 
p.  231.  r Russell,  vol.  i,  p.  172,  See. 
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1 would  observe  farther,  as  to  this  subject, 
that  there  is  a great  propriety  in  Solomon’s 
describing  these  dainty  meats  as  very  much  ap- 
propriated to  the  tables  of  rulers,  or  a few 
others  of  the  great,  since  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Aleppo,  a large  and  rich  com- 
mercial city,  is  very  simple  and  plain ; for 
Russell  tells  us,  “bread,  dibbs  (the  juice  of 
grapes  thickened  to  the  consistence  of  honey, ) 
leban,  (coagulated  sour  milk,)  butter,  rice, 
and  a very  little  mutton,  make  the  chief  of 
their  food  in  winter;  as  rice,  bread,  cheese, 
and  fruits,  do  in  the  summer.”0 

De  la  Roque  gives  much  the  same  account 
of  the  manner  of  living  of  the  Arabs,  whose 
way  of  life  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
patriarchs:  roast  meat  being  almost  peculiar 

to  the  tables  of  their  emirs  or  princes,  and 
lambs  or  kids  stewed  whole,  and  stuffed  with 
bread,  flour,  mutton-fat,  raisins,  salt,  pepper, 
saffron,  mint,  and  other  aromatic  herbs. ”p 

I would  only  add  farther,  with  respect  to  the 
meat  Isaac  desired,  that  perhaps  his  desiring 
Esau  to  take  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  to  kill 
him  some  venison — an  antelope,  or  some  such 
wild  animal,  when  a kid  from  his  own  flock 
would,  as  appears  from  the  event,  have  done 
as  well,  might  as  much  arise  from  the  sparing- 
ness natural  to  those  that  live  this  kind  of  life, 
together  with  the  pleasure  he  proposed  to  him- 
self from  this  testimony  of  filial  affection  from 
a beloved  son,  as  from  the  recollection  of  some 

* Voi.  i.  p.  174.  * Yoy.  dans  la  Pal.  cli.  14,  p.  197. 
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peculiar  poignant  flavour  he  had  formerly  per- 
ceived in  eating  the  flesh  of  wild  animals, 
though  now  his  organs  of  taste  were  so  much 
impaired  as  not  to  perceive  the  difference.  So 
Dr.  Shaw  observes,  that  the  Arabs  rarely  di- 
minish their  flocks,  by  using  them  for  food,  but 
live  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  butter,  dates, 
or  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
wool.”q 

• ! \ 9 ; , . ) 

OBSERVATION  VI. 

IFqw  the  Flesh  of  Sacrifices  was  disposed  of. 

The  longest  time  allowed,  inLev.  vii.  15  18, 
lor  the  eating  the  flesh  of  any  of  the  Mo- 
saic sacrifices,  was  the  day  after  that  in  which 
they  were  killed,  the  eating  it  on  the  third  day 
is  declared  to  be  an  abomination.  This  precept 
may  be  thoaught  to  have  been  unnessary  in  so 
warm  a climate,  where  we  may  suppose  by  the 
third  day  it  might  be  ready  to  putrify,  and 
there  could  be  no  great  occasion  to  forbid  the 
Jews  to  eat  decayed  meat.  But  we  are  to 
remember  that  drying  meat  is  often  practised 
in  those  hot  countries  ; is  sometimes  practised 
as  to  flesh  killed  with  a religious  intention  : 
and,  on  account  of  this  management,  the  keep- 
ing the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices  to  the  third  day 
might  be  forbidden. 

Every  Mohammedan,  that  goes  in  pilgrimage 


" P.  169, 
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to  Mecca*  is  obliged*  on  a certain  day*  and  at 
a certain  place  near  there*  to  sacrifice  a sheep/ 
He  may*  if  he  pleases*  sacrifice  more*5  but  he 
is  under  an  obligation  to  kill  one.  Some  of  the 
flesh  of  these  sheep  they  give  to  their  friends  ; 
some  to  the  ragged  poor  who  come  out  of 
Mecca*  and  the  adjacent  country ; and  the  rest 
they  eat  themselves.  But  they  are  not  limited 
to  any  time  for  eating  this  sacred  flesh*  that 
I have  any  where  observed  ;rtliat  it  appears  by 
the  collections  of  d’Herbelot*  that  they  often 
dry  a good  deal  of  this  kind  of  flesh.  Dhoul- 
hegiah*  the  last  month  of  the  Arabic  year*  is* 
according  to  d’Herbelot,  almost  entirely  con- 
secrated to  the  performing  certain  solemnities 
and  ceremonies*  which  are  practised  at  Mecca* 
and  neighbouring  mountain  of  Arafah.  The 
tenth  day*  in  particular*  is  called  the  Festival 
of  the  Victim * or  Sacrifice*  there  being  few  Mo- 
hammedans who  do  not  sacrifice  one  or  more 
sheep  that  day/  The  lltli,  I2th*  and  13th 
days  are  called  Taschrie * in  which  they  dry 
the  flesh  of  these  victims." 

I have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the 
Eastern  way  of  drying  their  meat,  and  that 
it  is  said  that  so  dried  it  will  keep  two  years. 
Consequently*  this  sacred  flesh  may  be  fre- 
quently eaten  in  the  deserts  in  their  return*  and 
even  presented  to  their  friends  residing  in  their 
several  countries,  as  a religious  curiosity*  as 

T Pitts,  p.  140.  s D’Herbelot,  p.  62,  art.  Adha, 

* Pitts,  in  the  page  just  cited. 

" P.  951,  art.  Dhoulhccgiah. 
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Pitts  tells  us,  is  done  with  the  water  of  the' 
Sacred  Well  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which, 
though  distributed  in  very  small  portions,  on 
their  return,  is  received  with  great  care,  and 
Abundance  of  thanks. 

The  Mecca  pilgrimage,  and  many  of  its 
ceremonies,  are  very  well  known  to  he  of  great 
antiquity,  (far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of 
Mohammed,)  and  to  be  the  remains  of  Arab 
heathenism.  Something  of  the  same  kind  might 
obtain  as  early  as  the  time  ol  Moses,  and  be 
the  occasion  of  the  prohibition.  It  would  not 
have  suited  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, to  have  allowed  them  to  have  dried  the 
flesh  of  their  peace-offerings,  whether  for 
thanksgiving,  in  consequence  of  a vow,  or 
merely  voluntary,  and  have  afterwards  eaten 
the  flesh  very  commonly  in  a sparing  manner,  or 
communicated  only  some  small  portion  ol  it  to 
their  particular  friends  : their  peace-offerings, 
were  to  be  eaten,  on  the  contrary,  with  fes- 
tivity, communicated  to  their  friends  with  li- 
beralitv,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  with  great 
generosity,  that  they  might  partake  with  them 
on  these  sacred  repasts  with  joy  before  the 
Lord/  To  answer  these  views,  it  became  re- 
quisite to  eat  this  flesh  while  it  was  fresh  , and 
these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  precepts,  without  recurring  to  those 
moral  and  evangelical  reasons  that  are  assign- 
ed bv  the  learned  and  devout  Mr.  Ainsworth 
for  the  command.  IIow  benevolent  and  cheat - 
ful  the  design  of  this  institution! 

* Deut.  xvi.  t >• 
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OBSERVATION  VII. 

Vinegar  and  Oil  taken  with  Bread. 

When  Iloaz  is  represented  jis  haying’  pro-- 
yided  vinegar  for  his  reapers,  into  which  they 
.might  dip  their  bread/  and  kindly  invited  Until, 
to  share  with  them  in  the  repast,  we  are  not 
to  understand  it  of  simple  vinegar,  but  vinegar 
mingled  with  a small  portion  of  oil,  if  modern 
managements  in  the  Levant  be  allowed  to  be 

CD 

the  most  natural  comment  on  those  of  anti* 
qnity. 

For  even  the  Algerines  indulge  their  misera- 
ble captives  with  a small  portion  of  oil  to  th* 
vinegar  they  allow  them  with  their  bread, 
according  to  the  account  Fitts  gives  of  the 
treatment  he  and  his  companions  received  from 
them,  of  which  he  complains  with  some  asperity. 

T have  elsewhere  .cited  this  passage,  but 
without  considering  it,  as  giving  a full  view 
of  what  the  sacred  historian  is  to  be  unders-. 
tood,  I apprehend,  to  have  expressed  in  short, 
and  therefore  shall  here  only  say,  that  Pitts* 
allowance  was  nothing  but  a little  vinegar, 
about  five  or  six  spoonsful,  half  a spoonful  of 
oil,  with  a small  quantity  of  black  biscuit,  and 
a pint  of  water  a day,  together  with  a few 
©lives/ 


* Rnth  ji.  14. 
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What  the  quality  of  the  bread  was,  that  the 
reapers  of  Boaz  had,  may  be  uncertain,  but 
there  is  all  imaginable  reason  to  suppose  the 
vinegar,  into  which  they  dipped  it,  was  made 
more  grateful  by  the  addition  of  oil. 


OBSERVATION  VIII. 


Of  furnishing  Travellers  with  Water  to  drink. 


When  our  Lord  said.  Whosoever  shall  give 
you  a cup  of  water  to  drink , in  my  name , be- 
cause ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  Isay  unto 
you,  he  shall  not  loose  his  reward / the  general 
thought  is  plain  to  every  reader  ; that  no  ser- 
vice performed  to  a disciple  of  Christ,  out  of 
love  to  his  Master,  though  comparatively 
small,  should  pass  away  unrewarded ; but  we, 
in  these  more  temperate  climates,  are  sometimes 
ready  to  think  that  the  instance  our  Lord  men- 
tions, is  of  so  very  trifling  a nature,  that  it 
appears  almost  ludicrous.  But  it  certainly 
would  not  appear  so  now  to  an  inhabitant  of 
the  East,  nor  did  it  then,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  appear  in  that  light  to  them,  to  whom 
he  immediately  made  that  declaration.  A cup 
of  cold  water  is  to  them  a refreshment  not 
unworthy  of  notice,  though  there  are  now,  and 
were  then  refreshments  that  might  be  given  of 
a very  superior  kind. 


* Mark.  ix.  41 . 
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The  furnishing  travellers  with  water,  is,  at 
this  time,  thought  a matter  of  such  considera- 
tion, that  many  of  the  Eastern  people  have 
been  at  considerable  expence  to  procure  pas- 
sengers that  refreshment. 

“ The  reader,  as  we  proceed,  ” says  Dr. 
Chandler/  “ will  find  frequent  mention  of 
fountains.  Their  number  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  climate.  The  soil  par- 
ched and  thirsty,  demands  moisture  to  aid 
vegetation;  and  a cloudless  sun,  which  inflames 
the  air,  requires  for  the  people  the  verdure, 
shade  and  coolness,  its  agreeable  attendants. 
Hence  they  occur  not  only  in  the  towns  and 
tillages,  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  by 
the  sides  of  the  roads  and  of  the  beaten  tracks 
on  the  mountains.  Many  ofthepi  are  the  useful 
donations  of  humane  persons,  while  living  ; of 
have  been  bequeathed  as  legacies  on  their  de- 
cease. The  Turks  esteem  the  erecting  them 
as  meritorious,  and  seldom  go  away,  after  per- 
forming their  ablutions  or  drinking,  without 
gratefully  blessing  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  founder.” 

Then,  after  observing,  that  the  method  used 
by  the  ancients  of  obtaining  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  w ater  still  prevails,  which  he  describes 
as  done  by  pipes,  or  paved  channels,  he  goes  on, 
^ When  arrived  at  the  destined  spot,  it  is  re- 
ceived by  a cistern  w ith  vent  ; and  the  waste 
current  passes  below7  from  another  cistern, 
often  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  It  is  common  to 

h Travels  iu  Asia  Minor.  pf  20. 
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find  a cup  of  tin  or  iron  hanging  near,  by  a 
chain ; or  a wooden  scoop  with  an  handle, 
placed  in  a niche  in  the  wall.  The  front  is  of 
stone  or  marble  ; and  in  some,  painted  and 
decorated  with  gilding,  and  with  an  inscription 
in  Turkish  characters  in  relievo/’ 

The  blessing  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
builder  of  one  of  these  fountains  shews,  that  a 
cup  of  water  is,  in  those  countries,  by  no  means 
a despicable  thing;  there  are,  however,  refresh- 
ments that  might  be  given  of  a much  superior 
quality.  Such  is  milk  ; so  when  Sisera  asked 
Jael  for  a little  water  to  drink,  because  lie  was 
thirsty,  she  opened  a bottle  of  milk,  and  gave 
him  drink.  Judges  iv.  19,  So  the  mother  of 
an  Eastern  prince,  among  other  instructions, 
bade  him  Qive  strong  drink  to  them  that  acre 
ready  to  perish , and  wine  to  those  that  aerc  of 
heavy  hearts,  Prov.  xxxi.  G. 

The  giving  a thirsty  traveller  also  a water 
melon,  such  as  grow  in  great  quantities  oil 
Mount  Carmel,  would  be  a much  nobler  re- 
freshment than  a cup  of  water.  The  inhabitants, 
Egmont  and  Hey  man  inform  us,c  speaking  of 
Mount  Carmel, chiefly  employ  themselves  in 
improvingtheir  gardens,  where  they  have  among 
other  fruits,  excellent  melons,  and  pasteques, 
which,  in  goodness  and  taste,  are  not  at  all  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Naples  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  are  called,  in  America,  water  melons, 
and  very  properly,  consisting  of  little  else  than 
a rind  and  delicious  water.  The  pulp  ol  some 


c Yob  2.  p.  12,  13. 
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is  reddish,  especially  that  part  nearest  the 
center  of  the  fruit,  where  they  have  also  small 
seeds,  the  surface  of  which  is  blackish  or  red- 
dish, and  beneath  it  a white,  soft,  and  palatable 
substance,  and  from  whence  a kind  of  oil  is 
expressed,  of  great  use  in  colds,  inflammations, 
and  cutaneous  disorders.  The  melons  which 
have  a white  pulp,  are  also  of  a very  agreeable 
taste  ; hut  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  other, 
probably  more  from  prepossessions  than  any 
solid  reason.  Both,  however,  may  supply  the 
place  of  drink,  as  they  dissolve  in  the  mouth, 
quench  the  thirst,  and  are  of  a cooling  quality. 

If  from  the  Lesser  Asia  we  pass  into  Egypt, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Niebuhr,  we  shall  find  the  providing 
water  for  the  thirsty  is  considered  as  a work 
of  considerable  benevolence.  There  were  upon 
this  mountain,”  he  says  three  madsjils,  or 
little  reservoirs,  which  are  always  kept  full  of 
fine  fresh  water,  for  the  use  of  passengers. 
These  reservoirs,  which  are  about  two  feet 
and  a half  square,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high,  are  round  or  pointed  at  the  top,  of  ma- 
son’s work,  having  only  a small  opening  in  one 
of  the  sides,  by  which  they  pour  water  into 
them.  Sometimes  we  find,  near  these  places  of 
Arab  refreshment,  apiece  of  a gourd-shel!,  or  a 
little  scoop  of  wood.  However,  instead  of 
trusting  to  such  conveniences,  travellers  would 
do  better  to  carry  a cup  with  them,  and  even  to 
have  with  them,  in  a long  journey,  a bardac, 
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or  vessel  for  water.”11  He  often  speaks  of  these 
erections  in  Arabia. 

As  to  Egypt,  he  says,  Among  the  public 
buildings  of  Kaliira,  those  houses  ought  to  be 
leckoned,  where  they  daily  give  water  gratis  to 
all  passengers  that  desire  it.  Some  of  these 
houses  make  a very  handsome  appearance  ; and 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  wait  on  passengers 
are  to  have  some  vessels  of  copper,  curiously 
tinned,  and  filled  with  water,  always  ready  on 
the  window  next  the  street.”6 

This  is  a farther  confirmation  of  the  justness 
ol  considering  the  giving  a cup  of  cold  water 
as  a benevolent  action  of  some  moment,  though 
it  is  supposed  by  our  Lord  to  be  of  the  meaner 
kind/ 

d Voy.  tome  1.  p,  274.  e P.  97. 

f I may  be  allowed  to  add  here,  from  the  most  authentic 
information,  that  in  India  the  Hindoos  go  sometimes  a great 
way  to  fetch  water,  and  then  boil  it  that  it  may  not  be 
hurtful  to  travellers  who  arc  hot ; and  after  this  stand  from 
morning  till  night  in  some  great  road  where  there  is  neither 
pit  nor  rivulet,  and  olfer  it  in  honour  of  their  gods  to  he 
drunk  by  the  passengers.  This  necessary  work  of  charity 
in  these  hot  countries  seems  to  have  been  practised  among 
the  more  pious  and  humane  Jews;  and  our  Lord  assures 
them,  that  if  they  do  this  in  his  name , they  shall  not  lose 
their  reward.  This  one  circumstance  of  the  Hindoos  of. 
fering  the  water  to  the  fatigued  passengers  in  honour  of 
their  gods , is  a better  illustration  of  our  Lord’s  words, 
than  all  the  collections  of  Mr.  Harmer  on  the  subject. — 
Sec  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  vol.  2 p.  142.  4to.  Calcutta. 
1786,  Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  IX. 

Different  Kinds  of  Vegetables  on  which  the 'poorer 

Sort  feed. 

Job  speaks  of  some  poor  people,  so  severely 
oppressed  with  poverty,  that  they  wanted  bread ; 
and  fed  on  the  wild  herbs  of  the  wilderness, 
particularly,  according  to  our  translation,  on 
mallows , Biddulph  saw  poverty  producing  the 
like  effect  in  his  travels. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  set  down  the  two  pas- 
sages, the  latter  illustrating  the  former,  at  least 
as  to  one  point. 

Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  ancl  juni- 
per-roots for  their  meat.  Job  xxx.  4. 

So  Biddulph  says,  he  saw  many  poor  people 
gathering  mallows,  and  three-leaved  grass,  and 
asked  them  what  they  did  with  it ; and  they 
answered,  that  it  was  all  their  food  ; and  that 
they  boiled  it,  and  did  eat  it.  Then  we  took 
pity  on  them,  and  gave  them  bread,  which 
they  received  very  joyfully,  and  blessed  God 
that  there  was  bread  in  the  world/’5  This  was 
in  Syria,  not  far  from  Aleppo. 

Whether  mallows  was  one  of  the  herbs  Job 

* 

precisely  meant  may  be  doubted  ; it  appears, 
however,  to  be  a species  of  herb  actually  used 
as  food  by  the  very  poor  people  of  the  East. 

g Collection  of  Voy.  and  Trav.  from  the  library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  p.  807. 
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And  at  the  same  time  the  joy  they  expressed, 
upon  having  a little  bread  given,  shews  that  it 
was  not  any  gustfulness  in  those  herbs  which 
they  eat,  which  caused  them  to  gather  them,  or 
the  force  of  long-established  habit,  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  want. 

As  Biddulph  went  to  Jerusalem,  some  time 
before  the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  under- 
taken by  the  command  of  King  James  I.  the  ob- 
servation he  made,  of  the  poor  people’s  eating 
mallows  in  Syria,  might  engage  those  learned 
men  so  to  render  the  word  used  in  that  passage 
of  the  book  of  Job. 

I have  elsewhere  taken  notice  of  the  different 
opinions  of  the  learned,  concerning  the  tree  or 
shrub  which  our  translators  supposed  was  the 
juniper  ; and  I expressed  my  regret  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  East 
is  so  imperfect  : and  as  I have  since  remarked 
an  article  in  d’Herbelot’s  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale,  which  probably  refers  to  this  tree,  I 
would  here  set  it  down,  though  unhappily  the 
particular  species  of  the  tree  is  not  thereby  ex- 
pressly determined. 

Gadha  and  gadhat , a sort  of  tree,  nearly 
resembling  the  tamarisk,  which  grows  in  the 
sandy  deserts.  Camels  are  very  fond  of  its 
leaves,  which  nevertheless  are  apt  to  give  t hem 
the  gripes.  The  wood  of  these  trees  is  ex- 
tremely proper  to  burn  into  charcoal,  which  has 
the  property  of  long  preserving  fire  : on  which 
account  it  is  carried  into  their  cities,  where 
there  is  a great  sale  for  them. 
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f<  Wolves  very  commonly  lurk  among  these 
trees,  which  has  given  rise  to  a common  saying 
among  the  Arabs,  when  they  would  prevent 
their  camels  eating  the  leaves  of  these  trees,  the 
wolf  is  near  the  gadha.”1' 

This  does  not  determine,  whether  this  tree 
is  a species  of  the  juniper,  or  not ; but  it  should 
seem  to  be  meant  in  the  Scriptures  by  that  word 
which  our  version  renders  juniper.  It  grows 
in  the  deserts  ; its  coals  long  retain  fire ; and 
it  grows  to  a size  capable  of  shading  a person 
from  the  heat,  since  it  is  called  a tree. 

The  other  properties  that  are  mentioned,  are 
its  affording  food  to  camels,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  but  which  is  apt  to  gripe  them  ; and 
the  frequent  concealment  of  wolves  among  trees 
of  this  species ; may  make  it  still  more  easy, 
for  those  that  travel  with  camels  through  the 
Eastern  deserts,  to  determine  whether  the  tree 
that  answers  this  description  of  d llerbelot,  and 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  juniper,  or  not. 
And  I would  hope,  it  may  not  be  long  before 
some  curious  traveller  may  ascertain  this 
matter. 

I take  no  notice,  here,  of  another  supposed 
property  of  this  tree,  according  to  our  version 
of  Job  xxx.  4,  in  which  several  other  transla- 
tions concur,  and  that  is,  that  its  roots  are 
capable  of  being  made  use  of  for  food.  For  I 
much  question  whether  the  roots  of  the  juniper, 
or  of  any  other  tree  in  those  deserts,  can  afford 
nourishment  to  the  human  body,  on  the  one 

h P.  356. 
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hand  ; and  on  the  other,  I would  observe,  that 
the  interlineary  translation  of  Arias  Montanus 
supposes,  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is, 
that  they  used  the  roots  of  the  tree  in  question 
for  fuel.  And  certainly  the  same  Hebrew  let- 
ters may  as  well  signify  the  one  as  the  other — 
that  they  used  those  roots  for  wanning  them- 
selves, as  for  bread} 

The  reason,  I presume,  that  lias  inclined  so 
many  to  understand  the  word  as  our  translators 
have  done,  has  been,  in  part,  the  not  knowing 
how  far  the  roots  of  this  tree  of  the  deserts 
might  be  used  for  food,  by  these  miserable  out- 
casts from  society;  and,  on  the  other  hand;  that 
they  could  not  want  fire  in  those  sultry  deserts, 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  themselves.  But 
as  Irwin  complains  not  unfrequently  of  the  cold 
of  the  night,  and  sometimes  of  the  day,  in  the 
deserts  on  the  west-side  of  the  Red  Sea ; so, 
in  an  appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of 
Ali  Bey,  we  find  the  Arabs  that  af tended  the 
author  of  that  journal,  through  the  deserts 
that  lay  between  Aleppo  and  Bagdat,  were  con- 
siderably incommoded  with  the  cold. 

But  if  it  were  so  with  the  poor  wretches  Job 
mentions,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  the  roots 
of  the  juniper  mentioned  ? Do  we  not  find  in 
the  Travels  of  Rauwolff,  published  bv  Mr. 
Ray,  that  in  the  Wilderness,  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris,  they  went  out  of  doors,  and 

1 c:nl?  lcchcm  bread , being  put  for  cznb  lahem  to  them- 
selves, as  has  been  supposed  in  a preceding  instance,  p.  383, 

note.  Edit. 
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leathered  dry  boughs,  and  stalks  ol  heibs,  to 
dress  some  food  with,  without  mention  of  roots 
of  any  kind  of  tree  ? and  does  not  Thevenot 
mention  the  gathering  broom  for  boiling  their 
coffee,  and  warming  themselves,  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, ffoinn;  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  ? Why 
then  any  mention  of  juniper  as  used  for  fuel 
I would  answer,  that  much  slighter  fuel  would 
do  for  travellers  that  wt'rc  clothed,  and  wanted 
only  to  stay  a little  while  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, than  would  do  for  poor  starving  and  al- 
most naked  creatures,  whose  continual  abode 
was  in  the  deserts.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  most  destitute  state,  with- 
out proper  tools  to  cut  down  trees  there,  so 
that  the  most  substantial,  lasting,  and  comfort- 
able fuel  they  could  procure,  might  well  be 
the  roots  and  refuse  part  of  those  gadha  trees, 
(whatever  that  word  in  dTIerbelot  means,) 
which  were  cut  down  to  be  made  into  charcoal, 
for  the  use  of  those  towns  that  lay  on  the  borders 
of  that  desert  into  which  the  outcasts  mentioned 
by  Job  retired.  To  depend  on  the  chips,  and 
cast-away  wood  that  others  cut,  to  warm  them- 
selves in  their  naked  state,  must  be  great 
wretchedness. 
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OBSERVATION  X. 

Wlicit  is  general iy  eaten  with  Bread  to  make  it 

\ palatable . 

Dr.  Pococke,  in  describing1  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  landing  in  Joppa,  tells  us,k 
he  was  conveyed  to  an  encampment  of  Arabs, 
who  entertained  him  as  well  as  they  could, 
making  him  cakes,  and  bringing  him  fine  oil  of 
olives,  in  which  they  usually  dip  their  bread 
When  he  says  usually,  he  means,  I presume, 
when  they  are  more  elegantly  regaled ; for  the 
Eastern  people  often  make  use  of  bread  with 
nothing  more  than  salt,  or  some  such  trifling 
addition,  such  as  summer-savory  dried  and 
powdered,  which,  mixed  with  the  salt,  is  eaten 
by  the  people  of  Aleppo,  as  a relisher  of  their 
bread,  according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Russell.1 
The  Septuagint  translation  of  Job  vi.  6,  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  when  it  renders 
the  first  part  of  that  verse,  will  bread  be  eaten 
With Olll  Salt  ? Ei  Q^oj^ndcrai  aQTOs  ayso  aXos  l 

It  is  to  the  same  sort  of  frugality  also,  I 
suppose,  Solomon  refers,  when  he  says.  He 
that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich.m  One 
would  have  thought  the  using  oil  with  their 
k Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

1 Vol.  i.  p.  176.  On  this  point  Dr.  Russell  observes, 
(MS.  note)  that  bread  in  the  East  is  very  often  eaten  by 
itself,  and  is  far  from  being  insipid  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Edit.  *"  Prov.  xxi.  17. 
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bread,  which  answers  to  our  bread  and  butter, 
should  not  be  thought  extravagant ; but  this 
account  of  Dr.  Russell  shows  it  is  a piece  oi 
delicateness  in  the  East,  the  expence  of  which 
they  frequently  avoid. 

I would  here  produce  a passage  from  St. 
Jerom,"  in  which  this  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  curious  circumstances.  This 
father  exclaiming,  in  a letter  to  TSepotian, 
against  some  who  abundantly  compensated  their 
seeming  austerities  by  a real  delicacy  in  their 
way  of  living,  cries  out,  in  words  too  spirited 
to  be  literally  translated,  to  this  purpose  : “Let 
your  fasts  be  pure,  chaste,  simple,  moderate, 
and  not  superstitious.  What  signifies  it  to  eat 
no  oil , if  you  seek  those  kinds  ot  food  that  are 
procured  with  trouble  and  difficulty,  dried 
figs,  spice,  nuts,  and  the  fruit  of  palm-trees, 
fine  flour,  honey,  pistachios  ? All  the  arts  of 
gardening  are  exhausted,  that  we  may  carry 
our  mortifications  to  such  a height  as  not  to 
eat  common  bread.  I hear  there  are  some  too 
that,  in  contradiction  to  nature,  drink  no  water, 
as  well  as  eat  no  bread  ; but  they  can  swallow 

n Vol.  i.  p.  16.  ed.  Basil  1565.  Sint  tibi  pura,  casta, 
simplicia,  moderata,  et  con  superstitiosa  jejunia.  Quid 
prodest  oleo  non  reset,  ct  molestias  quasdara  difficultatesque 
ciborum  quaercre,  carycas,  piper,  nuces,  palmarum  fruc- 
tus,  similam,  mel,  pistacia  ? Tota  hortorum  cultura  vex- 
atur,  ut  cibario  non  ?escamur  pane. — Audio  prmterea 
quosdam  contra  rerum  horainumque  naturam,  aquam  non 
bibere,  nec  vesci  pane,  sed  sorbitiunculas  delicatas,  et 
contrita  olera,  betarumque  succum  nou  calice  sorberc,  sed 

concha Fortissimum  jejunium  est  aqua  et  panis.  Sed 

quia  gloriam  non  habet,  et  omnes  pane  et  aqua  vivimus, 
quasi  publicum  et  commune,  jejunium  non  putatur. 
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little  delicate  draughts,  composed  of  the  juices 
of  divers  herbs,  and  that  not  in  a cup,  but  a 
shell.  The  severest  fast  is  the  confining  one’s 
self  to  bread  and  water.  But  because  this  is 
not  ostentatious,  and  we  all  in  common  live  on 
bread  and  water,  this  is  reckoned  too  vulgar 
for  such  strictness  of  fasting  as  they  pretend 
to.” 

\ 

Nepotian  resided  in  Italy,  as  appears  from 
the  next  epistle ; but  the  writer  of  this  letter 
lived  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  blaming  in  it  some 
monkish  pretenders  to  austerity  in  those  Eastern 
countries.  The  frequent  making  use  of  oil 
with  bread,  is  what  is  referred  to  here,  which 
as  a delicacy,  this  austere  generation  would 
not  be  guilty  of,  though  it  seems  they  would 
make  use  of  cakes  made  of  the  finest  flour 
mingled  with  honey,  which  Moses  speaks  of. 
Lev.  ii.  11  ; or  composed  of  almonds,  pistachio 
nuts,  &c.  for  so,  I suppose,  the  words  are  to 
be  understood : which  niceties,  perhaps,  were 
not  so  old  as  the  days  of  Moses,  but  certainly 
as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Jerom.  W hat  he  savs 
of  their  drink  deserves  remark  ; but  that  be- 
longs to  another  place. 

To  keep  to  the  consideration  of  the  custom 
of  dipping  their  bread  in  oil,  it  is  farther  to  be 
remarked,  that  they  make  use  not  only  of  what 
is  pressed  from  the  olive,  in  their  food,  hut 
also  of  less  agreeable  kinds  of  oil,  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness,  as  both  Russell  and  Maillct assure 
us.  The  last  in  particular  tells  us,  that  the 
poor  of  Egypt  use,  out  of  necessity,  a sort  of 
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oil  drawn  from  a plant  called  there  Cirika  ; 

and  the  Jews,  out  of  sparingness,  make  use  of 

it  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  their  meats, 

which  must  make,  he  observes,  a detestable 

cookery.0  To  these  meaner  kinds  of  oil.  Rah- 
*/ 

shakeh  seems  to  refer,  2 Kings  xviii.  32,  when 
he  promised  the  Jews  a land  that  should  pro- 
duce the  best  oil — that  of  olives. 

They  make  use  of  oil,  and  such  like  things, 
with  their  bread,  but  in  dilfercnt  ways,  So 
Dr.  Shaw  observes,  that  they  break  their  bread, 
or  cakes  into  little  bits,  and  dip  them  in  their 
oil  and  vinegar,  robb,  hatted  milk,  honey/ 
&c.  ; and  Dr.  Pococke,  in  the  passage  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  observation,  takes  notice 
of  the  Arabs  dipping  their  bread  in  a syrup 
called  beemes,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the 
juice  of  grapes  to  a due  consistence  ;q  but  in 
another  place  of  the  same  volume/  describing 
his  sitting  down  to  cat  with  one  of  the  Egy  pt- 
ian  sheiks,  he  tells  us,  that  a large  wooden 
bowl  was  placed  before  them,  filled  with  their 
thin  cakes,  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  and  a 
syrup  mixed  with  it.* 

But  the  most  extraordinary  way  of  eating 
things  of  this  kind  together,  is  that,  I think, 
described  by  Thevenot/  in  his  account  of  the 
Mafrouca  of  the  Arabs,  which,  he  says,  is  a 

° Un  ragout  detestable.  Let.  9.  p.  p.  11.  p P.  232. 

q Vol.  i.  p.  58.  r P.  113. 

s This  is  not  infrequent  in  the  West.  Currant  jelly  is 
often  eaten  with  bread  here  in  England  ; and  1 have  often 
seen  the  French  spread  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples  on  their 
bread  instead  of  butter.  Edit.  1 P.  273.  part  1. 
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great  regale  to  them.  " They  mingle  flour 
with  water  in  a wooden  bowl,  which  they  carry 
always  about  with  them,  and  knead  it  well  into 
a paste ; then  they  spread  it  upon  the  sand, 
where  the  fire  was  made,  covering  it  up  with 
hot  embers,  and  live  coals  over  them ; and 
when  it  is  baked  on  one  side,  they  turn  it  upon 
the  other  : when  it  is  well  baked,  they  break 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  with  a little  water 
knead  it  again  anew,  adding  thereto  butter,  and 
sometimes  also  honey  ; they  make  it  into  a thick 
paste,  and  then  break  it  into  great  pieces,  which 
they  work  and  press  between  their  fingers,  and 
so  feed  on  them  with  delight ; and  they  look 
like  those  gobbets  of  paste  that  are  given  to 
geese  to  fatten  them.” 

It  may  be  fairly  collected,  I think,  from 
these  things,  that  the  pouring  oil  on  the  meat- 
offering bakcn  in  a pan,  and  broken  to  pieces, 
according  to  Lev.  ii.  6,  was  according  to  the 
way  of  those  times,  when  they  would  regale 
their  friends  in  a more  elegant  manner,  and 
consequently  to  be  done  out  of  respect  to  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  were  ap- 
propriated, Lev.  vii.  9. — That  these  words  of 
Moses  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  saidu  to  have  been  the  opi- 
nion of  Abarbanel,  dividing  it  as  it  laid  baking 
upon  the  plate,  but  of  its  being  afterwards 
broken  in  pieces,  and  presented  to  the  priest 
after  the  offerer  had  poured  oil  in  a due  quan- 
tity upon  the  several  bits,  just  as  the  bowl  of 

n See  Patrick  upon  Lev.  ii.  (3. 
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bits  of  bread  and  syrup  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Pococke : if  not  broken  in  order  to  be  kneaded 
again  with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ma- 
frauca  of  the  Arabs  ; which  though  perhaps 
not  so  probable,,  I would  by  no  means  take  up- 
on me  to  affirm  does  not  come  under  the  des- 
cription of  the  lawgiver.  And  that,  most  pro- 
bably, this  direction  of  the  sixth  verse  is  not 
a peculiarity  belonging  to  that  sort  of  meat- 
offerings  but  explanatory  of  that  mingling  with 
oil  of  the  other  sorts,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  and  seventh  verses. 

The  Eastern  people  in  their  preparations  u*e 
honey,  the  juice  of  the  grape  boiled  up  to  a 
syrup,  and  such  like ; but  the  law  of  God  for- 
bad every  thing  of  this  kind,  in  the  meat-offer- 
ing, limiting  them  to  the  use  of  oil : but  the 
manner  of  mingling  them,  I should  suppose  to 
have  been  much  the  same  with  theirs. 

I do  not  remember  that  Moses  expressly  re- 
quired the  use  of  the  oil  of  olives  ; but  I do 
not  apprehend  it  would  have  been  lawful  for  a 
Jew  to  have  presented  meat-offerings  with  such 
oils  as  they  now  frequently  use  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  which  Maillet  thinks  must  make  their 
viands  detestable/  The  neatness,  not  to  say 
the  magnificence,  required  in  their  sacred  of- 

x u This  says  Dr.  Russel],  (MS.  note,)  does  notfollow. 
Maillot’s  taste  differs  from  that  of  many  Jews,  who  in- 
certain  dishes  prefer  seerage  to  olive  oil.  The  Arab  but. 
ter  has  a strong,  and  to  most  Englishmen,  disagreeable 
taste;  yet  I have  known  many  of  them  prefer  it  to  English 
butter  in  pillaw , though  none  could  eat  it  at  breakfast 
with  bread.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  oil.”  Edit. 
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fices,  effectually  forbad  the  use  of  these  sorts 
of  oil.  The  silence,  however,  of  Moses,  does 
not  seem  to  have  flowed,  from  the  not  knowing 
in  his  time  that  oil  might  be  drawn  from  other 
vegetables  ; for  he  in  express  terms  required 
oil-olive  for  the  lights  of  the  Sanctuary,  but 
rather  from  their  not  having  at  that  time  been 
wont  to  be  used  in  food,  only  for  lights. 

OBSERVATION  XI. 

Curious  Method  of  baking  Bread  in  the  East. 

Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,y  that  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Barbary  there  are  public  ovens, 
but  that  among  the  Bedouens,  (who  live  in 
tents, ) and  the  Kabyles,  ( w ho  live  in  misera- 
ble hovels  in  the  mountains, ) their  bread  made 
into  thin  cakes,  is  baked  either  immediately 
upon  the  coals  or  else  in  a Ta-jen,z  which  he 
tells  us  is  a shallow  earthen  vessel,  like  a fry- 
ing-pan : and  then  cites  the  Septuagint,  to  shew 
they  supposed  the  pan,  mentioned  Lev.  ii.  5, 
was  the  same  thing  as  a Ta-jen. 

This  account  of  the  Doctor’s  is  curious;  but 
as  it  does  not  give  us  all  the  Eastern  ways  of 
baking,  so  neither  does  it  furnish  us,  I am 

y P.  231. 

z The  Ta-jen,  according  to  Dr.  Russell,  is  exactly  the 
same  among  the  Bedouens  as  the  Tvy avov,  a word  of  the 
same  sound  as  well  as  meaning,  was  among  the  Greeks.  So 
the  Septuagint,  Lev.  ii.  5.  Jf  thy  oblation  be  a meat-offer- 
ing baken  in  a pan , (oerro  rxyotvov)  it  shall  be  of  fine  Jlour 
unleavened , mingled  ecith  oil . 
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afraid,  with  a complete  comment  on  that  vari 
ety  of  methods  of  preparing  the  meat-offerings, 
whisli  is  mentioned  by  Moses  in  that  chapter. 

So  long  ago  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  Rail- 
wolff  observed/  that  travellers  frequently  baked 
bread  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  on  the  ground; 
heated  for  that  purpose,  by  fire,  covering  their 
cakes  of  bread  with  ashes  and  coals,  and  turn- 
ing them  several  times,  until  they  were  enough; 
hut  that  some  of  the  Arabians  had  in  their  tents 
stones,  or  copper-plates  made  on  purpose  for 
baking.  Dr.  Pocockc,  very  lately,  made  a 
like  observation/  speaking  of  iron  hearths  used 
for  the  baking  their  break. c 

* Ray’s  Travels,  p.  149,  150.  b Vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

The  sixth  MS.  C,  mentioning  the  several  ways  of  bak- 
ing llieii  bieatl  in  the  Isast,  describes  these  iron  plates  as 
small  and  convex,  a circumstance  not  taken  notice  of,  I 
think,  by  the  other  travellers  I have  examined.  These 
plates  are  most  commonly  used,  he  tells  us,  in  Persia,  and 
among  the  wandering  people  that  dwell  in  tents,  as  being 
the  easiest  "ay  of  baking,  and  done  with  the  least  expcnce  * 
the  bread  being  as  thin  as  a skin,  and  soon  prepared! 
Another  way  (for  he  mentions  four)  is  by  baking  on  thn 
health.  \ hat  bread  is  about  an  inch  thick  : they  make  no 
other  all  along  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Palus-Mjeotis  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Chaldea,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  except 
in  towns.  This  he  supposes  is  owing  to  their  being  woody 
countries.  These  people  make  a fire  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  when  the  bread  is  ready  for  baking,  they  sweep  a 
corner  of  the  hearth,  lay  the  bread  there,  cover  it  with 
hot  ashes  and  embers  5 in  a Quarter  of  an  hour  they  turn  it  * 
this  bread  is  very  good.  The  third  way  is  that  which  is 
common  among  us.  The  last  way,  and  that  which  is  com- 
mon though  all  Asia,  is  thus  : they  make  an  oven  in  the 
ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  three  in  diameter,  well 
plastered  with  mortar.  When  it  is  hot,  they  place  the 
bread  (which  is  commonly  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a 
finger,)  against  the  sides  : it  is  baked  in  a moment.  Ovens 
he  apprehends,  were  notin  use  in  Canaan,  in  the  patriarchal 
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D’Arvieux  mentions d another  way,  used  by 
the  Arabs  about  Mount  Carmel,  who  some- 
times bake  in  an  oven,  and  at  other  times  on 
the  hearth  ; but  have  a third  method,  which 
is,  to  make  a fire  in  a great  stone  pitcher,  and 
when  it  is  heated,  they  mix  meal  and  water,  as 
we  do  to  make  paste  to  glue  things  together 
with  which  they  apply  with  the  hollow  of 
their  hands  to  the  outside  of  the  pitcher,  and 
this  extreme  soft  paste  spreading  itself  upon  it, 
is  baked  in  an  instant.  The  heat  of  the  pitcher 
having  dried  up  all  the  moisture,  the  bread 
comes  off  as  thin  as  our  w afers  : and  the  opera- 
tion is  so  speedily  performed,  that  in  a very 
little  time  a sufficient  quantity  is  made. 

Maimonides6  and  the  Scptuagint  differ  in 
their  explanation  of  Lev.  ii.  5,  for  that  Egyp- 
tian rabbi  supposes  this  verse  speaks  of  a fiat 
plate,  and  these  more  ancient  interpreters  of  a 
ta-jen.  But  they  both  seem  to  agree  that  these 
were  two  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
meat-offering : for  Maimonides  supposes  the 

seventh  verse  speaks  of  a frying-pan  or  ta-jen  ; 
whereas  the  Septuagint,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  the  word  there  meant  a hearth, 
which  term  takes  in  an  iron  or  copper-plate, 
though  it  extends  farther.  Both  then  agree 
in  the  things,  though  their  explanations  of  the 

age.  All  the  bread,  of  that  time,  -was  baked  upon  a plate, 
or  under  the  ashes:  that  mentioned  Gen.  xviii.  ti,  was  of 
this  last  sort.  The  shew-bread  he  supposes  was  ol  the 
same  kind. 

a Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  192,  193. 

•See  Patrick  upon  Lev.  ii.  5. 
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Hebrew  words  differ ; and  these  two  methods 
answer,  the  Arab  way  of  baking  on  a copper- 
plate mentioned  by  Rauwolff,  and  baking  in  a 
ta-jen  which  Dr.  Shaw  gives  an  account  of. 

The  meat-offerings  of  the  fourth  verse  an- 
swer, as  well  the  Arab  bread  baked  by  means 
of  their  stone-pitchers,  which  are  used  by  them 
for  the  baking  of  wafers;  as  their  cakes  of 
bread,  mentioned  by  d’Arvieux,  who  describ- 
ing the  way  of  baking  among  the  modern 
Arabs,  after  mentioning  some  of  their  methods, 
says,  they  bake  their  best  sort  of  bread,  either 
by  heating  an  oven,  or  a large  pitcher  half  full 
of  certain  little  smooth  shining  flints,  upon 
which  they  lay  the  dough,  spread  out  in  form 
of  a thin  broad  cake.f 

The  mention  of  wafers  seems  to  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  Moses  to  these  oven-pitchers,  though 
perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  object,  that  this 
meat-offering  is  said  to  have  been  baked  in  an 
oven : but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  the 
Hebrew  words  only  signify  a meat-offering  of 
the  oven  ; and  consequently  may  be  understood 
as  well  of  wafers  baked  on  the  outside  of  these 
oven-pitchers,  as  of  cakes  of  bread  baked  in 
them.  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a 
meat-offering , a baked  thing  of  the  oven , it 
shall  be  an  unleavened  cake  of  fine  four  mingled 
•with  oil , or  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with 
oil} 

Whoever  then  attends  to  these  accounts  of 
the  Arab  stone-pitcher,  the  ta-jen,  and  the 

f Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  194.  s Lev.  ii.  4. 

YOL,  I.  E e 
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copper-plate  or  iron-hearth,  will  enter  into  this 
second  of  Leviticus,  I believe,  much  more  per- 
fectly than  any  commentator  has  done,  and  will 
find  in  these  accounts  what  answers  perfectly 
well  to  the  description  Moses  gives  us,  of  the 
different  ways  of  preparing  the  meat-offerings. 

A ta-jen,  indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,1* 
serves  for  a frying-pan  as  well  as  for  a baking- 
vessel  ; for  he  says,  the  hagreah  of  the  people 
of  Barbary  differs  not  much  from  our  pan-, 
cakes,  only  that  instead  of  rubbing  the  ta-jen, 
or  pan  in  which  they  fry  them,  with  butter,  they 
rub  it  with  soap  to  make  them  like  a honey  comb. 
Moses  possibly  intended  a meat-offering  of  that 
kind  might  be  presented  to  the  Lord  ; and  our 
translators  seem  to  prefer  that  supposition, 
since,  though  the  margin  mentions  the  opinion 
of  Maimonides,  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the 
sixth  verse  opposes  a pan  for  baking,  to  a pan 
for  frying  in  the  seventeenth  verse.  The 
thought  however  of  Maimonides  seems  to  be 
most  just,  as  Moses  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
different  kinds  of  bread  only,  not  of  other 
farinaceous  preparations. 

In  all  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
the  precepts  of  Moses  were  sufficient  for  the 
direction  of  Israel  in  their  settled  state,  yet 
they  seem  to  have  a particular  relation  to  the 
methods  of  preparing  bread  used  by  those  that 
live  in  tents  : and  his  mentioning  cakes  of  bread 
baked  in  the  oven,  and  wafers  which  are  baked 
on  the  outside  of  these  pitchers  in  the  fourth 

h Note  1.  p.  230 
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verse,  with  bread  baked  on  a plate  and  in  a ta- 
jen  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  verses,  would  in- 
cline one  to  think  their  meat-offerings  were 
prepared  by  the  Israelites  in  their  own  tents, 
and  brought  from  thence  and  presented  to  the 
Lord,  rather  than  that  they  were  baked  in  an 
oven,  or  pan,  or  on  a plate,  appointed  for  that 
purpose  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. 

But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  account 
these  travellers  give  of  the  Arab  manner  of 
baking  on  a plate,  will  make  the  notion  of  Jar- 
chi,  adopted  by  Abarbanel,  as  represented  by 
Bishop  Patrick,5  appear  very  odd.  They  sup- 
pose there  was  a vessel  in  the  Temple,  which 
was  only  fiat  and  broad,  but  had  no  rising  on 
the  sides  of  it:  so  that  the  oil  being  poured 
upon  it,  when  it  was  set  on  the  fire,  ran  down 
and  increased  the  flame,  and  made  the  cake 
hard/'  The  one  of  these  was  a French,  and 
the  other  a Portugueze  rabbi,  I think,  and 
they  seem  to  have  as  little  notion,  of  explain- 
ing the  Old  Testament  by  ancient  customs 
that  remain  in  the  East,  as  any  Christian  com- 
mentators whatever. 

These  oven-pitchers  mentioned  by  d’Arvieux, 
and  used  by  the  modern  Arabs  for  baking  cakes 
of  bread  in  them,  and  wafers  on  their  outsides, 
are  not  the  only  portable  ovens  of  the  East : 
St.  Jerom,  in  his  Commentary  on  Lam.  y.  10, 
describes  an  Eastern  oven  as  a round  vessel  of 
brass,  blackened  on  the  outside  by  the  surround- 


1 On  Lev.  ii.  5. 
E e % 
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ing  fire , which  heats  it  within. k Such  an  oven 
1 have  seen  used  in  England.  Which  of  these 
the  Mishnah  refers  to,'  when  it  speaks  of  the 
women’s  lending  their  ovens  to  one  another,  as 
well  as  their  mills  and  their  sieves,  I do  not 
know  : but  the  foregoing  Observations  may 
serve  to  remove  a surprise,  that  this  circum- 
stance may  otherwise  occasion  in  the  reader  of 
the  Mishnah.  Every  body  almost  knows  that 
little  portable  hand-mills  are  extremely  common 
in  the  Levant,  moveable  ovens  are  not  so  well 
known. 

Whether  ovens,  of  the  kind  St.  Jerom  men- 
tions, be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Moses,  does 
not  appear,  unless  the  ta-jen  be  used  after  this 
manner ; but  the  pitcher-ovens  of  the  Arabs 
are,  without  doubt,  of  that  remote  antiquity. 


OBSERVATION  XII. 

Farther  Information  concerning  their  Manner  of 

baking  in  the  East . 

» 

Travellers  agree  that  the  Eastern  bread  is 
made  in  small  thin  moist  cakes,  must  be  eaten 
new,  and  is  good  for  nothing  when  kept  longer 
than  a day.  This,  however,  admits  of  excep- 
tions. Dr.  Russell re  of  late,  and  Rauwolff1* 

k Clibanus  est  coquendis  panibus  aenei  vasculi  deducta 
rotunditas,  quae  sub  urentibus  flaramis  ardet  intrinsecus, 

1 In  tit.  Shebiith. 

" Vol.  i.  p.  110. 


* Ray’s  Travels,  p.  95. 
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formerly,  assure  us,  that  they  have  several  sorts 
of  bread  and  cakes.  Some,  IiauwolfF  tells  us, 
done  with  yoke  of  eggs,  some  mixed  with  several 
sorts  of  seeds,  as  of  sesamum,  Romish  cori- 
ander, and  wild  garden  saffron,0  which  are  also 
strewed  upon  it:  and  he  elsewhere p supposes 
that  they  prepare  biscuits  for  travelling.  Rus- 
sell also  mentions  this  strewing  of  seeds  on 
their  cakes,  and  says,  they  have  a variety  of 
rusks  and  biscuits.  To  these  authors  let  me 
add  Pitts,q  who  tells  us,  the  biscuits  they  carry 
with  them  from  Egypt  will  last  them  to  Mecca, 
and  hack  again. 

So  the  Scriptures  supposes  their  loaves  of 
bread  were  very  small,  three  of  them  being 
requisite  for  the  entertainment  of  a single  per- 
son, Luke  xi.  5.  That  they  were  generally 
eaten  new,  and  baked  as  they  wanted  them,  as 
appears  from  the  case  of  Abraham.  That 
sometimes,  however,  they  were  made  so  as  to 
keep  several  days,  so  the  shew-bread  was  fit 
food  after  having  stood  before  the  Lord  a 
week.  And  that  bread  for  travellers  was  wont 
to  be  made  to  keep  some  time,  as  appears  from 
the  pretences  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  ix.  12; 
and  the  preparations  Joseph  made  for  Jacob’s 
journey  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xlv.  23. r 

In  like  manner  too  they  seem  to  liuve  had 
then  a variety  of  eatables  of  this  kind,  as  the 

° The  cartharnus , not  wild  saffron.  Dr.  Russell,  MS. 
note  Edit.  p P.  149.  q p.  S8. 

r u The  bread  or  rusks  for  travelling  is  often  made  in 
the  form  of  large  rings , and  is  moistened  or  soaked  in 
water  before  it  is  used.  Russell,  MS.  note,  in  loc.  Edit. 
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Aleppines  now  have.  In  particular  some  made 
like  those  on  which  seeds  are  strewed,  as  we 
may  collect  from  that  part  of  the  present  of 
Jeroboam’s  wife  to  the  Prophet  Ahijah,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  cracknells , 1 
King’s  xiv.  iii.  Buxtorf*  indeed  supposes  the 
original  word  DHpj  nakkudeem  signifies  biscuits, 
called  by  this  name,  either  because  thy  were 
formed  into  little  buttons  like  some  of  our 
gingerbread,  or  because  they  were  pricked  full 
of  holes  after  a particular  manner.  The  last 
of  these  two  conjectures,  I imagine,  was  em- 
braced by  our  translators  of  this  passage,  for 
cracknells , if  they  are  all  over  England  of  the 
same  form,  are  full  of  holes,  being  formed  into 
a kind  of  flourish  of  lattice-work.  I have  seen 
some  of  the  unleavened  bread  of  our  English 
Jews,  made  in  like  manner  in  a net-work  form. 
Nevertheless,  I should  think  it  more  natural 
to  understand  the  word  of  biscuits  spotted 
with  seeds : for  it  is  used  elsewhere  to  signify 
works  of  gold  spotted  with  studs  of  silver  ; and, 
as  it  should  seem,  bread  spotted  with  mould. 
Josh.  ix.  5-12  ; how  much  more  natural  then 
is  it  to  understand  the  word  of  cakes  spotted 
with  seeds,  which  are  so  common,  that  not  only 
Rauwolff  and  Russell  speak  of  them  at  Aleppo, 
but  Hanway  tells  us  too  that  the  cakes  of  bread 
that  were  presented  to  him,  at  the  house  of  a 
Persian  of  distinction,  were  in  like  manner 

* Et  buccellata  1 Reg.  14.  3.  quag  biscocta  vulgo  vocant, 
sic  dicta  quod  in  frusta  cxigua  rotunda,  quasi  puncta  con- 
ficerentur,  aut  quod  singulari  forma  interpunctarentur. 
Epit.  Rad.  Heb.  p.  544. 
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sprinkled  with  the  seeds  of  poppies  and  other 
things,  than  of  cracknells,  on  account  of  their 
being  full  of  holes.  It  is  used  for  things  that 
are  spotted  we  know,  never  in  any  other  place 
for  a thing  full  of  holes.  Our  translators  then 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  in  the 
choice  of  the  word  cracknells  here  1 

As  to  all  particulars  of  the  ancient  bread 
and  cake  kind,  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  account  at  this  distance  of  time.  Ains- 
worth at  least  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
successful  in  a criticism  of  this  sort,  which  he 
has  given  the  world  in  his  note  on  Ps.  xxxv.  16. 
lie  thinks  that  as  bread  is  used  for  all  food, 
so  a cake  (rw  madog,)  seems  to  be  used  for 
all  juncates  or  dainty  meats;  hut  it  is  used  for 
those  cakes  Ezekiel  was  to  eat,  as  expressive  of 
the  hardships  of  a siege,  which  were  so  far  from 
being  dainty  meats,  that  they  might  rather  be 
termed  the  bread  of  affliction  ; not  to  mention 
other  places  where  nothing  of  the  idea  suppos- 
ed by  Ainsworth  appears.  If  we  will  allow 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  it  signifies  pre- 
cisely bread  baked  under  the  coals  and  ashes, 
for  thus  they  perpetually  translate  this,  and  a kin- 
dred word,  eyx%u<piocs,  and  nothing,  it  is  certain, 
forbids  this  interpretation,  And  if  so,  it  is  no 
wonder  Ezekiel  abhorred  the  thought  of  eating 

* Sir  J.  Chardin’s  MS.  in  like  manner,  says,  “ several 
sorts  bread  are  served  up  in  Eastern  feasts.” 

Dr.  Russell,  in  a MS.  note  here,  agrees  with  Mr.  Han. 
way,  and  thinks  the  conjecture  just : but  adds,  that  “there 
are  a variety  of  sweetmeats  and  pastry  made  in  different 
forms,  but  none  made  for  long  keeping.”  Edit. 
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bread  prepared  after  this  manner  with  human 
dung*.  As  for  the  other  words,  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  interpreters  frequently  differ 
in  their  translations  ; and  even  the  Septuagint 
itself  sometimes  translates  the  same  Hebrew* 
word  by  different  terms,  and  different  Hebrew 
words  by  one  Greek  one  ; the  general  meaning, 
however,  of  most  of  these  w ords  may  perhaps 
be  ascertained. 

Is  not  nmS  lebihoth  in  particular,  the  word 
that  in  general  means  rich  cakes  ? A sort  of 
which  Tamar  used  to  prepare  that  was  not 
common,  and  furnished  Amnon  with  a pre- 
tence for  desiring  her  being  sent  to  his  house, 
that  she  might  make  some  of  that  kind  for  him 
in  the  time  of  his  indisposition,  his  fancy  run- 
ning upon  them. u To  make  this  account  more 

u See  2 Sam.  xiii.  1 — 8.  Parkhurst  supposes  the  original 
■word  to  signify  u pan-cakes , and  translate  the  root  33b 
labab,  to  move  or  toss  up.  and  dozen.  And  she  took  the 
dough  valalosh  and  kneaded  33l?m  vattilabeb  and  toss- 

ed it  in  his  sight,  ^i£'33i  vattibdshel , and  dressed  the  cakes. 
In  this  passage,  says  Mr.  P.  it  i.s  to  be  observed,  that  33'? 
is  distinguished  from  to  knead , and  from  bu/3  to  dress , 
which  agrees  with  the  interpretation  here  given.”  The 
account  which  Mr.  Jackson  gives  of  an  Arab  baking  appa- 
ratus, and  the  manner  of  kneading  and  tossing  their  cakes , 
will  at  once,  if  1 mistake  not,  fix  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  cast  much  light  upon  Lev.  xi.  35.  u I was  much 
amused  by  observing  the  dexterity  of  the  Arab  women  in 
baking  their  bread.  They  have  a small  place  built  with  clay 
between  two  and  three  feet  high,  havingaholcat  the  bottom 
forthe  convenience  of  drawing  out  the  ashes,  something  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a lime-kiln.  The  oven  (which.!  think  is  the 
most  proper  name  for  this  place)  is  usually  about  fifteen 
inches  wide  at  top,  and  gradually  grows  wider  to  fhe  bot- 
tom. It  is  heated  with  wood,  and  when  sufficiently  hot, 
and  perfectly  clear  from  smoke,  having  nothing  but  clear 
embers  at  bottom,  which  continue  to  reflect  great  heat, 
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clear , it  is  requisite  to  add,  from  Dr.  Pococke’s 
travels,  that  the  women  of  the  East,  though 
they  be  very  great  persons,  do  themselves  pre- 
pare dinner  in  their  own  apartments,  or  at 
least  inspect  and  direct  it  :x  it  appears  from  the 
case  of  Tamar,  it  was  so  anciently. T 

De  Dieu  seems  to  be  as  unhappy  in  his  dif- 
fering from  the  Septuagint,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  rup  uggah , in  Hosea  vii  8/  as 
Ainsworth.  He  gives  us  from  Golius,  an  eye- 
witness, much  such  an  account  of  the  Arab 
pitchers  for  baking,  as  I have  done  from  d’Ar- 
vieux,  and  he  supposes  uggah  signifies  a wafer 
baked  on  the  outside  of  these  earthen  vessels, 
and  fancies  its  name  is  expressive  of  its  concavo- 

thcy  prepare  the  dough  in  a large  howl,  and  mould  the 
cakes  to  the  desired  size  on  a board  or  stone  placed  near 
the  oven.  After  they  have  kneaded  the  cake  to  a proper 
consistence,  they  pat  it  a little,  then  toss  it  about,  with  great 
dexterity  in  one  hand  till  it  is  as  thin  as  they  choose  to 
make  it.  They  then  wet  one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the 
same  time  wetting  the  hand  and  arm  with  which  they  put  it 
into  the  oven.  The  side  of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the 
side  of  the  oven  till  it  is  sufficiently  baked,  when,  if  not 
paid  proper  attention  to,  it  would  fall  down  among  the 
embers.  If  they  were  not  exceedingly  quick  at  this  work, 
the  heat  of  the  oven  would  burn  their  arms,  but  they  per- 
form it  with  such  amazing  dexterity,  that  one  woman  will 
continue  keeping  three  of  four  cakes  in  the  oven  at  once 
till  she  has  done  baking.  This  mode,  let  me  add,  does  not 

require  half  the  fuel  that  is  made  use  of  in  Europe.” 

Journey  from  India , p.  50.  Edit. 

x Vol.  1 about  p.  184. 

t Dr.  Russel  says,  (MS.  note)  “The  Eastern  ladies  often 
wash  their  own  hands,  prepare  cakes,  pastrv,  &c.  in  their 
apartments.  And  some  few  particular  dishes  are  cooked 
by  themselves,  but  not  in  their  apartments : on  such  occa* 
sion,  they  go  to  some  room  near  the  kitchen.”  Edit. 

a Vide  Poli.  Syn.  in  Ioc. 
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convex  form,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  :a 
very  unlucky  this!  especially  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  text,  which  speaks  of  a uggah  not  turn- 
ed ; for  Golius,  ( even  according  to  this  gentle- 
man,) as  well  as  d’Arvieux,  informs  us  these 
wafers  are  baked  almost  instantaneously,  but 
the  eyxQufpias  of  the  Septuagint  is  turned  over  and 
over  again.  RauwolfPs  account  of  them  has 
been  cited  by  authors,  but  must  be  repeated 
here,  as  it  gives  us  the  best  comment  on  these 
words  of  Iiosea.  “ The  woman  was  not  idle 
neither,”  speaking  of  his  entertainment  in  the 
tent  of  a Curter  on  the  other  side  the  Euphra- 
tes, but  brought  us  milk  and  eggs  to  eat,  so 
that  we  wanted  for  nothing;  (which  were 
about  a finger  thick,  and  about  the  bigness  of 
a trencher,  as  is  usual  to  do  in  the  wilderness, 
and  sometimes  in  towns  also,)  she  laid  them 
on  hot  stones,  and  kept  them  a turning,  and  at 
length  she  flung  the  ashes  and  embers  over 
them,  and  so  baked  them  thoroughly.  They 
were  very  ffood  to  eat,  and  very  savoury.” k 

Loaves  are  also  some  times  made  of  barley, 
but  they  are  only  used  by  people  in  distress.* 
The  common  use  of  that  grain  is  for  feeding 
horses:  it  was  so  anciently,  1 Kings  iv.  28.  If 
then  Boaz  ( a mighty  man  of  wealth)  made  a 
present  to  Ruth  of  barley,  after  he  had  made  a 

a The  Arabic  word  used  by  De  Dieu  is  hazcaja . 

which  is  probably  a mistake  for  hajina , uhicir 

Golius  renders  curvus  fuit . Edit. 

b Ray’s  Travels,  tom.  1.  p.  18.5,  186. 

4 See  Pitts,  p.  35i  208. 
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declaration  very  much  in  her  favour,  it  may 
\ J J 
be  understood  to  be  owing  to  the  preceding 

great  scarcity  of  corn  in  that  country  at  that 
time,  and  Naomi's  returning  in  the  beginning 
of  barley-harvest,  and  before  any  wheat  was 
reaped  ; consequently  the  grain  presented  must 
almost  necessarily  be  barley,  and  after  such  a 
dearth  might  he  a very  acceptable  and  honour- 
able present.  In  like  circumstances,  loaves  of 
barley  were  not  thought  an  improper  present  to 
be  made  t<?  an  eminent  Prophet,  2 Kings  iv.  42. 

However,  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
as  the  preceding  famine  might  make  barley  for 
loaves  very  acceptable  to  Naomi  ; so  there  are 
other  preparations  of  it  that  are  used  in  the 
East,  in  the  most  plentiful  times,  and  even  pre- 
sented to  persons  whom  they  would  treat  with 
respect.  So  Dr.  Pococke,  describingd  a sup- 
per that  was  sent  him  by  a person  of  distinction 
in  Egypt,  ( an  Aga, ) mentions,  along  with  the 
pillaw,  the  goat’s  flesh  boiled  and  well  peppered, 
and  the  hot  bread,  a soup  of  barley,  with  the 
husk  taken  off  like  rice/ 

OBSERVATION  XIII. 

Of  the  Eastern  Seething  Pot . 

That  view  of  an  Eastern  seething-pot,  where 
the  opening  into  the  small  hollow  underneath, 
d Vol.  i.  p.  122,  123. 
c See  Observation  xxiii. 
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into  which  the  fuel  is  put  f is  right  before  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  must,  I think,  be  what  is 
called  its  face,  Jer.  i.  13  ; and  our  translation 
appears  to  me  to  be  right,  which  supposes  the 
face  of  this  pot,  which  Jeremiah  saw  in  the 
vision*  of  God,  was  turned  to  the  northward, 
intimating  that  the  fuel  to  be  put  under  it  was 
to  be  brought  from  the  north. 

For,  as  the  people  that  were  to  destroy  the 
Jews,  of  that  age,  were  incontrovertibly  to  be 
brought  from  that  quarter,  v.  15;  and  as  that 
destruction  is  elsewhere  represented  by  the 
consuming  of  meat  boiled  in  a pot,  Ezek, 
xxiv.  3 — 14;  the  representing  that  circum- 
stance of  the  destruction  of  Jesusalem,  I mean 
its  being  effected  by  a people  that  came  from 
the  North,  if  that  destruction  was  represented 
by  a seething-pot  at  all,  was  most  naturally 
expressed  by  exhibiting  the  opening  into  the 
furnace  as  turned  northward,  fuel  being  of 
course  placed  on  the  side  where  the  opening 
was. 

This  representation  is  very  simple  : and,  after 
paying  a little  attention  to  it,  some  comments 
of  the  learned  of  former  times  will  appear  not 
a little  odd.  It  is  not  however  necessary  to 
recite  them. 

f For  their  pots  for  boiling  are  not  placed  over  an  open 
fire  as  with  us,  but  over  a hole,  with  an  aperture  into  it 
on  one  side,  so  as  pretty  much  to  resemble  our  coppers. 
This,  according  to  Rauwolfi,  is  done  to  save  fuel. 
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Curious  Account  of  a royal  Camel- l east  and  the 
manner  of  seething  it. 

That  passage  of  Ezekiel,6  cited  in  one  of 
the  last  articles,  makes  but  a strange  appear- 
ance in  our  translation  : we  know  not  what  to 
make  of  the  burning  the  bones  under  the  cal- 
dron, neither  in  the  literal  or  the  figurative 
sense.  But  it  may  perhaps  receive  a pretty 
clear  illustration,  especially  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  it,  from  the  account  given  us  of 
a roval  Arab  camel-feast,  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  abridged. h 

When  I say  royal , I mean  a feast  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Desert,  but  at  the  expence  of  one  of 
his  grandees,  of  which  two  young  camels  form- 
ed the  principal  part.  “ Before  mid-day,”  says 
the  account,  a carpet  being  spread  in  the 
middle  tent,  our  dinner  was  brought  in,  being 
served  up  in  large  wooden  bowls  between  two 
men  ; and  truly,  to  my  apprehension,  load 
enough  for  them.  Of  these  great  platters  there 
were  about  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  perhaps 
more,  with  a great  many  little  ones,  I mean, 
such  as  one  man  was  able  to  bring  in,  strewed 
here  and  there  among  them,  and  placed  for  a 

* Ch.  xxiv.  3 — 12. 

* Part  2.  ch.  2.  art.  40.  § 2.  . 
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border  or  garnish  round  about  the  table.  In 
the  middle  of  all  was  one  of  a larger  size  than 
all  the  rest,  in  which  were  the  camels’  bones, 
and  a thin  broth  in  which  they  were  boiled : 
the  other  greater  ones  seemed  all  filled  with 
one  and  the  same  sort  of  provision,  a kind  of 
plumb-broth  made  of  rice,  and  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  camel,  with  currants  and  spices,  being 
of  a somewhat  darker  colour  than  what  is  made 
in  our  country.  The  less  were,  for  the  most 
part,  charged  with  rice,  dressed  after  several 
modes,  some  of  them  having  laben  (a  thick 
sour  milk)  poured  upon  them.” 

The  Prophet  has  himself  in  another  part  of 
this  sacred  book,  given,  in  general,  an  expla- 
nation of  this  parable  : the  caldron  or  pot 
means  Jerusalem,  as  to  its  buildings  ; the  flesh 
cooked  in  the  pot,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
Jhat  were  to  be  slain  and  consumed  in  it.  Ch. 
xi.  7. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  translation  of  this 
24th  chapter,  in  the  Septuagint,  we  shall  find 
this  destruction  expressed  in  terms  that  may 
remind  us  of  that  Arab  feast  I have  been 
mentioning.  According  to  that  version,  the 
parable  speaks  of  a pot  or  caldron  set 
upon  its  furnace  ; water  poured  into  it  ; 
the  halves  of  animals  that  were  fine  put  in, 
each  consisting  of  the  leg  and  shoulder  ; not 
however  whole,  but  the  flesh  removed  from 
the  bones ; that  fire  was  to  be  put  under  when 
the  bones  were  placed  beneath  the  flesh ; the 
bones  to  be  boiled  and  stewed  in  the  midst  of 
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tlie  pot : then,  after  some  account  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  parable,  and  the  cause  of  God’s 
anger,  the  allusion  is  taken  up  again,  when 
God  threatens  to  heap  on  wood,  and  to  kindle 
the  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  flesh,  and  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  the  broth ; after  which  the 
emptied  caldron  was  to  be  laid  on  the  coals,  and 
its  impurities  to  be  removed  by  the  violence  of 
fire.” 

Th  is  is  the  substance  of  their  account  of 
this  parable,  and  we  may  see  in  it  the  taking  off 
the  flesh,  as  that  of  the  camels  from  their 
bones  in  the  Arab  feast ; the  boiling  it  down  to 
a pulpy  substance,  and  a great  diminution  of 
the  liquid  ; and  the  supposition  that  the  bones 
themselves  afforded  something  delicious.  Thus 
far  these  ancient  Egyptian  interpreters  go  in 
their  account,  quite  agreeing  with  the  modern 
history  of  an  Arab  royal  feast,  and,  without 
doubt,  with  the  managements  of  their  own 
times.  Only  it  may  be  the  Arabs  stewed  their 
bones  by  themselves  ; anciently,  it  seems,  they 
did  it  in  the  same  pot  with  the  flesh. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  original  Hebrew  it 
is  visible  that  the  second  clause  of  the  fifth 
verse  must  be  wrong  translated  : it  could  never 
signify  burning  the  bones  under  the  pot , if  for 
no  other  reason,  yet  for  this,  that  in  the  close 
of  the  4th  verse,  and  in  the  end  of  the  5th,  it 
is  supposed  they  were  to  seethe  them  in  it.  The 
heaping  them  up,  which  is  the  marginal  trans- 
lation, appears  to  be  the  true  meaning.  And 
as  to  what  follows,  it  should  seem  we  are  to 
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understand  the  word  as  signifying  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot' — heap  up  the  bones  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot,  and  make  it  boil  well. 

The  10th  verse  mentions  the  consuming , or 
dissolving  thp  flesh,  the  spicing  or  seasoning  it. 
and  the  burning  bones,  or  rather  leaving  them 
dry.  This  brings  to  mind  the  spices  and  the 
currants  of  the  great  camel  feast,  and  the  empty- 
ing of  the  caldron  of  its  contents  so  entirely  as 
to  leave  nothing  but  bones  in  it. 

The  whole  parable  expresses  the  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Jews  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
not  only  those  of  the  lower  rank,  but  those  of 
the  greatest ; for  I do  not  think  that  the  choice 
of  the  flock  is  to  be  understood  exclusively  of 
others,  but  as  comprehending  many,  very  many 
of  them ; that  the  people  of  Babylon  would 
take  as  great  pleasure  in  destroying  the  Jewish 
people,  as  men  would  do  in  partaking  of  a deli- 
cious royal  repast  ; and  that  after  the  city  was 
emptied,  it  would  be  given  up  to  purging 
flames,  as  a filthy  pot,  made  disagreeable  by 
scum  and  other  impurities,  might  be  cleansed 
by  being  heated  in  the  fire  to  a high  degree; k 

IIow  the  Egyptian  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version  came  to  leave  out  the  spicing,  or  sea- 
soning of  this  soup,  for  the  word,  I presume,  is 
not  limited  to  spices  properly  speaking,  but 
comprehends  every  thing  that  seasons,  or 
heightens  the  taste:  and  how  thev  came  to  di- 
vide  what  of  the  flock  was  stewed  just  into 
halves,  which  Ihe  word  they  have  made  use  of 

• V id.  Job  xxviii,  5.  k See  Numb.  xxi.  22,  23. 
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properly  signifies,  whereas  the  present  Arabs, 
when  they  would  make  pottage  even  of  a 
chicken,  divide  it  into  four  parts,  and  a fowl 
into  six  or  eight,  I do  not  know,  since  the  He- 
brew copies  only  suppose  the  aninfals  put  into 
the  caldron  to  he  cut  in  pieces  in  general  ; hut 
must  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  guess.1 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer,  that  in  their  grand  repasts,  they  stew, 
not  un frequently,  a whole  lamb  or  kid.m  The 
parable  however  of  Ezekiel  supposes  them  di- 
vided into  parts,  whether  halved  or  into  single 
joints,  the  original  does  not  determine,  though 
the  version  of  the  Septuagint  does,  after  which 
both  suppose  the  flesh  was  taken  from  the 
bones* 
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OBSERVATION  XV. 

Of  ike  grinding  of  their  Corn , and  the  Time  of  the 
Day  in  which  it  is  done. 


The  time  for  grinding  their  corn  is  the  morn- 
ing: which  consideration  makes  the  Prophet's 
selecting  the  noise  of  mill-stones,"  and  light- 
ing up  of  candles,  as  circumstances  belonging 
to  inhabited  places,  appear  in  a view  which  no 
commentators,  that  I have  examined,  have 
taken  any  notice  of. 

1 Yoy.  dans  la  Pal.  par  de  la  Roque,  ch.  14.  p.  199 
w P.  198.  n Jcr.  xxv.  10. 
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I am  indebted  to  Sir  John  Chardin’s  MS.  for 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  It  informs  us  that 
in  the  East  they  grind  their  corn  at  break  of 
day,  and  that  on  going  out  in  a morning,  one 
hears  every  where  the  noise  of  the  mill;  and 
that  it  is  the  noise  that  often  awakens  peo- 
ple.0 

It  has  been  commonly  known  that  they  bake 
every  day,  and  that  they  usually  grind  their 
corn  as  they  want  it;  but  this  passage  informs 
us,  that  it  is  the  first  work  done  in  a morning, 
as  well  as  that  this  grinding  of  their  mills 
makes  a considerable  noise,  and  attracts  every 
ear ; and  as  the  lighting  up  of  candles  begins 
the  evening,  there  is  an  agreeable  contrast  ob- 
servable in  these  words.  Moreover , I will  take 
from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of 
gladness , the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  mill-stones, 
and  the  light  of  the  candle.  And  their  whole 
land  shall  be  a desolation,  $$c.  Gloomy  shall 
be  the  silence  of  the  morning,  melancholy  the 
shadows  of  the  evening;  no  cheerful  noise  to 
animate  the  one,  no  enlivening  ray  to  soften  the 
gloom  of  the  other.  Desolation  shall  every 
where  reign. 

A land  may  abound  with  habitations,  and 
furnish  an  agreeable  abode  where  the  voice  of 
mirth  is  not  heard;  none  of  the  songs,  the 
music,  and  the  dances,  of  nuptial  solemnities; 
but  in  the  East,  where  no  mill-stones  are  heard 


* Tu  ii  note  on  Luke  iii.  42. 
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in  the  morning/  no  light  seen  in  the  evening, 
it  must  be  a dreary,  dismal  solitude. 

This  earliness  of  grinding  corn  makes  the 
going  of  Rechab  and  Baanah/  to  fetch  wheat 
the  day  before  from  the  palace,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  soldiers  under  them,  each  one  his  portion, 
to  be  ground  early  in  the  morning,  very  natu- 
ral/ It  appears  from  the  history  of  David/ 
that  princes  indulged  themselves  on  their  beds 
until  the  coolness  of  the  evening  began  to  come 
on,  and  the  corn  to  be  distributed  to  the  sol- 
diers must  of  course  be  had  the  day  before 
grinding:  their  coming  then  for  corn,  while 
Islibosheth  was  still  indulging,  had  nothing 
suspicious  in  it;  and  I must  think  the  reading 
of  our  present  Hebrew  copies  more  natural 

p Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  another  note  of  his  MS.  (his  note 
on  Rev.  xviii.  22,)  supposes,  that  songs  are  made  use  of 
when  they  are  grinding.  It  is  very  possible,  then,  that 
when  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  noise  of  the  null- 
stones,  they  may  mean  not  the  noise  made  by  the  mills,  but 
the  noise  of  the  songs  of  those  that  worked  them:  so 
Chardin  understood  the  words  of  St.  John,  Rev.  xviii.  22; 
and  so  consequently  may  Jeremiah  be  understood ; and  it 
is  certain  this  is  the  noise  Chardin  meant,  when  he  men- 
tioned the  noise  of  grinding  in  a morning.  His  words  are, 
u The  noise  of  a mill-stone,  that  is  to  say,  the  voice  and 
songs  of  those  that  grind.  The  people  of  the  East  com- 
monly make  use  of  hand-mills — and  those  that  grind  sing. 
From  hence  one  hears  a great  noise  in  great  cities.” 

^ 2 Sam.  iv.  2 — 7. 

T It  is  still  a custom  in  the  East,  to  allow  their  soldiers  a 
certain  quantity  of  meat,  bread,  butter,  rice,  and  corn, 
per  day,  (Dr.  Perry  tells  us,  p.  43,)  as  well  as  some  pay. 

s 2 Sam.  xi.  2.  u May  not  David  have  been  lounging 
only  on  his  divan : as  to  walking  on  his  terrace,  it  natu- 
rally would  be  after  sun-set.”  l)r.  Russell,  MS.  note. 

Edit. 
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than  that  the  Septuagint  made  use  of,  if  they 
kept  close  to  their  copy.  The  Egyptian  wo- 
men are,  indeed,  very  curious  in  cleaning  their 
wheat  before  they  grind  it,  according  to  Mon- 
sieur Maillet;1  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful, 
if  the  female  servants  of  an  ancient  Jewish 
prince  might  make  use  of  something  of  the 
like  care;  a female  might  he  employed,  possi- 
bly, as  a porter,"  and  at  the  same  time  have 
some  care  about  preparing  corn  for  grinding: 
but,  certainly,  in  such  a case  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  the  sacred  historian  to  mention 
this  part  of  her  employment,  along  with  her 
sleeping;  her  slumbering  was  abundantly  suffi- 
cient; yet,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  all 
this  is  mentioned,  the  sixth  verse,  according  to 
them,  being  And  bejiold,  the  female  porter 
of  the  house  was  cleaning  wheat;  and  she 
nodded,  and  was  sleeping.  And  the  brethren, 
Rechab  and  Baanah/’  &c. 

It  is  remarked,  in  another  place  of  this  MS. 
that  they  are  female  slaves  that  are  generally 
employed  in  the  East  at  these  hand-mills;  that 
it  is  extremely  laborious,  and  esteemed  the 

1 (e  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  sec,  with  what 
care  they  prepare  their  corn,  (for  making  it  into  bread) 
in  the  houses  of  people  of  any  distinction.  They  examine 
it  first  grain  by  grain;  they  afterwards  wash  it  in  several 
waters,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade;  after  which  they  rub  it  be- 
tween  two  cloths,  before  they  carry  it  to  the  mill.  One 
ma.v  easily  imagine  what  neatness  and  delicacy  must  attend 
the  bread  made  of  such  flour.”  Lett.  9.  p.  8. 

To  this  remark,  Dr.  Russell  adds,  (MS.  note,)  that 
{(  the  females  are  very  careiul  in  this  respect,  at  Aleppo.’ 
Edit. 

u John  xviii.  17. 
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lowest*  employment  in  the  house;  about  which 
they  set  their  black  servants  only,  and  those 
that  are  the  least  fit  for  any  thing  else.  He 
remarks,  that  most  of  their  corn  is  ground  by 
these  little  mills;  that  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  wind-mills  in  the  East,  hut  that 
he  had  seen  water-mills,  especially  at  Ispahan, 
and  some  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Persia; 
and  that  they  sometimes  make  use  of  large 
mills  w rought  by  oxen  or  camels. y 

OBSERVATION  XVI. 

The  Manner  of  leavening  their  Bread. 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  there  was  no  leaven  of 
any  kind  to  be  suffered  in  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites,  for  seven  or  eight  days;2  this  might 
have  been  a considerable  inconvenience  in  Great 
Britain,  but  none  at  all  in  Palestine. 

For  the  MS.  C.  assures  us,  they  use  no  kind 
of  leaven  in  the  East/  but  dough  kept  until  it  is 
grown  sour,  which  they  keep  from  one  day  to 
another ; if  then  there  should  he  no  leaven  in 
all  the  country  for  some  days,  in  twenty-four 
hours  some  w ould  he  produced,  and  they  would 
return  to  their  preceding  state. 

x Exod.  xi.  5. 

y Dr.  Russell  observes,  that  “ they  use  mules  and  blind 
horses  at  Aleppo.”  Edit.  l Exod.  xii.  15,  ip. 

Yet  in  wine  countries  it  should  seem,  by  this  writer 

ey  use  the  lees  of  wine  as  wc  do  yeast. 

2 
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OBSERVATION  XVII. 

Method  of  Churning  in  the  East , and  of  treading 

Grapes  and  O trees. 

The  Eastern  way  of  churning , which  is  done 
by  putting  the  cream  into  a goat’s  skin  turned 
inside  out,  which  the  Arabs  suspend  in  their 
tents,  and  then  pressing  it  to  and  fro,  in  one 
uniform  direction,  quickly  occasion  a sepa- 
ration of  the  unctuous  from  the  wheyey  part/ 
But  there  is  another  way,  it  seems,  of  churn- 
ing in  the  Levant,  which  is  by  a man’s  treading 
upon  the  skin,  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Mons  d’Arvieux  informs'  us,  that  the  butter 
of  the  Arabs  is  not  very  good,  and  always  has 
something  of  the  taste  of  tallow:  that  they 
make  it  by  churning  in  a leather-bottle/  which 
is  not  very  cleanly;  filling  it  up  afterwards 
with  milk,  and  so  make  their  cheese,  which  is 
white,  and  of  a very  bad  taste,  but  they  make 
no  other : that  they  drink  sometimes  sweet  milk, 
and  sometimes  make  broth  of  it;  but  that  when 
it  curdles  they  put  the  juice  of  an  herb  to  make 
it  sourer,  and  consequently  more  refreshing: 
that  they  also  put  some  of  it  upon  their  pillaw/ 
and  eat  it  mixed  together/ 

h Shaw.  p.  168.  D’Arvieux  gives  a similar  account. 
e Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  200,  201. 
d Hasselquist  gives  the  same  account,  p.  150. 
c Titeir  boiled  rice. 

This  which  is  mixed  is  termed  lehan.  Russell. 
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Grapes,  it  is  well  known,  are  wont  to  bo 
trodden  with  the  feet , when  they  want  to  make 
wine.  Dr.  Chandler  saw  it  practised  near 
Smyrna,  just  as  he  left  Asia.  Black  grapes 
were  spread  on  the  ground  in  beds,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  to  dry  for  raisins ; while,  in 
another  part,  the  juice  was  expressed  for  wine, 
a man,  with  feet  and  legs  bare,  treading  the 
fruit  in  a kind  of  cistern,  with  an  hole  or  vent 
near  the  bottom,  and  a vessel  beneath  it  to  re- 
ceive the  liquor .K 

The  Scriptures,  which  mention  the  treading 
grapes  h for  wine,  inform  us  that  olives  also 
were  trodden,  to  get  the  oil  contained  in  them/ 
Whether  any  previous  preparation  was  made 
use  of  in  those  ancient  times,  we  are  not  told; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  mills  are  now  used  for 
pressing  and  grinding  the  olives,  ( according  to 
Chandler)  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Athens.  These  mills  are  in  the  town,  and  not 

* 

on  the  spot  in  which  the  olives  grow  ; and  seem 
to  be  used,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found, 
that  the  mere  weight  of  the  human  body  is  in- 
sufficient for  an  effectual  extraction  of  the 
oil. 

The  treading  of  grapes  then,  and  olives,  are 
well  known  facts  ; but,  Dr.  Chandler  is  the  first 
so  far  as  I have  observed,  that  has  given  us,  an 
account  of  the  way  of  treading  on  skins  full 
of  cream,  by  men,  in  order  to  separate  the 
butter  from  its  more  w atery  part : and  deserves 

P P.  2.  h Nch.  xiii.  15.  Is.  Ixiii.  2.  Judges  iv.27,  &c. 

1 Mic.  vi.  15.  Dent,  xxxiii.  24. 
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attention,,  not  only  on  account  of  the  novelty  of 
the  observation  ; but  as  it  may,  possibly,  throw 
some  light  over  a passage  of  Job,  which  I 
never  saw  well  accounted  for  : When  I washed 
my  steps  with  hatter , and  the  rock  poured  me 
out  rivers  of  oil.k 

Commentators  have  observed,  what  every 
sensible  reader  must  have  perceived  without 
their  help,  that  plenty  of  butter  and  oil,  in 
his  possession,  is  what  is  meant  in  this  passage  ; 
but  none,  that  I know  of,  have  given  any  tole- 
rable account  of  the  ground  of  his  representing 
this  exuberance  of  butter,  produced  by  his 
kine  after  this  manner. 

The  way  in  which  a great  man  was  to  pass 
was  sometimes  swept,  sometimes  strewed  with 
flowers,  sometimes  watered,  and  might,  possi- 
bly, sometimes  he  moistened  with  waters  of  an 
odoriferous  kind  ; but  was  it  ever  moistened 
with  melted  butter  ? The  feet  were  sometimes 
anointed  with  oil,  in  which  odoriferous  sub- 
stances had  infused 1 but  was  butter  ever  applied 
to  them  ? 

May  we  not  rather  suppose  there  is  a refe- 
rence, in  these  words  of  Job,  to  the  treading 
skins  full  of  cream  under  their  feet,  when  they 
had  very  large  quantities  which  they  wanted  to 
phurn  ? 

When  a small  quantity  of  grapes  are  to  be 
squeezed,  it  may  be  done  commodiously  enough 
by  the  hand  : after  this  manner  Pharaoh’s  but- 
ler supposed  he  squeezed  out  new  wine  into  the 

* Ch.  xxxix.  6.  1 Puke  vii.  37,  38—46. 
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royal  cup,  Gen.  xl.  11.  This  indeed  was  only 
a visionary  scene,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  to 
be  a natural  one.  So  when  there  was  a quantity 
of  cream,  such  as  a poor  Arab  maybe  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of,  it  was  put  into  a skin,  sus- 
pended in  his  tent,  and  the  whole  process  con- 
ducted by  the  females  belonging  to  it;  but 
when  the  number  of  a man’s  milch-cattle  was 
large,  it  became  requisite  to  put  the  cream  into 
a number  of  skins,  on  which  he  might  tread, 
and  by  that  means  produce  a large  quantity  of 
butter.  This  seems  to  me  no  improbable  ac- 
count, and  by  no  means  an  unnatural  explana- 
tion of  the  phrase,  I washed  my  steps  with 
butter. 

Greece  is  indeed  considerably  distant  from 
the  land  of  Uz  ; and  the  age  in  which  Job 
lived  far  removed  from  our  times  ; but  as  a skin, 
which  Chandler  saw  in  Greece,  is  still  the  churn- 
ing-vessel used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  Holy  Land, 
as  well  as  of  Barbary,  and  consequently,  as 
the  customs  of  the  Arabs  so  little  vary,  the  use 
of  a skin  for  churning,  though  used  in  our 
times  too,  is  to  be  understood  to  be  very  anci- 
ent; and  the  same  reason  that  might  induce  the 
more  opulent  Greeks  to  tread  their  cream,  rather 
than  to  confine  themselves  to  the  motion  the 
Arabs  generally  use,  might  make  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  the  more  Eastern  countries  do 
the  like,  and  consequently  Job,  who  abounded 
in  cattle. 

The  expression,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  highly 
figurative,  but  not  more  so  than  what  may  be 
supposed  to  suit  Oriental  poetry. 
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The  word  washing , when  used  poetically, 
certainly  is  not  confined  to  the  cleansing  the 
feet  by  some  purifying  fluid,  for  the  dipping 
the  feet  in  human  blood  shed  in  war,  which, 
according  the  Mosaic  law,  was  a very  unclean 
thing,  is  in  a Jewish  poetic  writer  styled,  not- 
withstanding, a washing  the  feet,  Ps.  lviii.  10, 
The  plunging  the  feet  then  into  cream,  or  but- 
ter, may  without  question,  be  equally  called 
washing  the  feet  in  butter,  and  walking  in  it, 
washing  the  steps. 

But  it  may  be  said,  there  is  a wide  difference 
in  the  two  cases  : in  walking  round  and  round 
upon  a number  of  skins  filled  with  cream, which, 
after  a time,  in  part  becomes  butter,  the  feet 
come  not  into  contact  with  either,  whereas  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  dipping  the  naked  foot  into 
the  blood  of  the  slain. 

In  answer  to  this,  not  to  say  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  David  thought  particularly 
of  the  foot  being  bare,  when  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  wicked ; and  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  feet  and  legs 'of  warriors  of  that  ancient 
time  were  covered,  sometimes  with  defensative 
armour  of  brass  :m  Jonah,  in  a prayer,  or  divine 
hymn,  says  The  waters  compassed  me  about  even 
to  the  soul : the  depth  closed  me  round  about , 
the  weeds  were  wrapt  about  my  head.  Now  the 
weeds  of  the  sea  came  not  into  contact  with 
his  head,  when  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.  Job 
then  might  as  well,  in  the  glowing  language  ot 
Eastern  poetry,  be  said  to  have  washed  his  feet 
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in  butter,  as  Jonali  said,  that  the  weeds  were 
wrapped  about  his  head  ; though  no  contact  in 
either  case. 

Before  I finish  this  article,  1 beg  leave  to 
touch  on  another  passage  of  this  ancient  poem, 
which  the  management  that  obtains  in  these 
countries  may  serve  to  illustrate  : He  shall 

not  see  the  rivers ,”  says  Zophar,  the  Jloods , 
the  brooks  of  honey  and  butter.”" 

We,  in  these  cooler  countries,  have  no  great 
notion  of  butter  being  described  as  so  extremely 
liquid;  it  appears  among  us  in  a more  solid 
form.  But  as  the  plentiful  flowing  of  honey, 
when  pres  ed  from  the  comb,  may  be  compared, 
in  strong  language,  to  a little  river,  as  it  runs 
into  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept ; so,  as 
they  manage  matters,  butter  is  equally  fluid, 
and  may  be  described  after  the  same  way:  so 
Dr.  Shaw,  after  giving  an  account  of  making 
butter  in  a skin,  says,  “ A great  quantity  of  but- 
ter is  made  in  several  places  of  these  kingdoms  ; ° 
which,  after  it  is  boiled  with  salt,  ( in  order  to 
precipitate  the  hairs  and  other  nastinesses  oc- 
casioned in  the  churning, ) they  put  into  jars, 
and  preserve  it  for  use.  Fresh  butter  soon 
grows  sour  and  rancid,”  p Other  authors  give 
a like  account. 

Streams  of  butter  then,  poured,  when  clari- 
fied, into  jars  in  which  it  is  preserved,  might 
as  naturally  be  compared  to  rivers,  as  streams 
of  honey  flowing,  upon  pressure,  into  other 
jars,  in  which  that  other  great  article  of  East- 

" Job  xx.  17.  0 Those  of  Barbary.  r P.  169. 
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ern  diet  was  wont  to  be  kept,  for  after-use. 
The  wicked  man  shall  not  see  the  rivulets,  much 
less  the  rivers,  less  still  the  torrents  of  honey 
and  butter  which  the  upright  man  may  hope  to 
enjoy  : for  such  seems  to  be  the  gradation,  and 
it  is  so  expressed  in  the  interlineary  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Pagnin,  revised  by  Montanus. 

Unluckily  the  beauty  of  the  climax  is  lost 
in  our  translation.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
rise,  it  sinks  in  the  close  ; ending  with  brook, 
after  having  mentioned  rivers  and  torrents.  The 
Yu1  irate  uses  only  two  of  the  words,  rivulets 
and  torrents,  and  by  thus  ranging  them  does 
not  destroy  the  energy  of  the  gradation,  though 
it  makes  it  less  complete. 

Here  are  several  things  observable ; but  it  is 
the  account  of  their  manner  of  making  butter r 
I would  particularly  remark,  which  is  also 
used,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,5  in  Barbary,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  to  throw  light  on  what  is 
said  of  Jael,  in  the  4th  and  5th  of  Judges: 
And  he  (Sisera)  said  unto  her,  give  me,  I pray 
thee  a little  water  to  drink,  for  I am  thirsty : 
and  she  opened  a bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him 
drink,  and  covered  him.  Judges  iv.  He  asked 
water,  and  she  gave  him  milk,  she  brought  forth 
butter  in  a lordly  dish.  Judges  v.  2j. 

Yintringa,  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
tells  us  that  the  word  n«on  chemah,  signifies  not 

* P.  168. 

* “ Vol.  i.  p.  188.  If  the  chemali , says  Dr.  Russell, 
(MS  note)  be  the  same  as  the  kaymak  of  the  Arabs  which 
is  very  probable,  it  is  not  simple  cream,  but  cream  prepar- 
ed like  that  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.”  Edit. 
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only  butter  but  cream,  and  that  this  last  i9  the 
genuine  sense  oi  tlie  word ; bo  commends 
Alting  for  making  this  observation,  which  he 
thinks  that  writer  has  effectually  confirmed,  by 
comparing  Judges  v.  25,  with  Judges  iv.  19. 
He  adds  that  Jarchi,  who  was  an  eminent 
French  rabbi  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  the 
same  thought  before  Alting. 

I believe  few  people  would  think  cream  very 
proper  drink  for  one  that  was  extremely  thirsty. 
And  if  I am  not  mistaken,  a much  clearer  ac- 
count may  be  given  of  these  two  texts  from 
Mons.  d’Arvieux.  Jael,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  ; and  that 
Heber,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Kenites,  dwelt 
in  Palestine  in  tents,  just  as  the  Arabs  do  now, 
being:  indeed  an  Arab  tribe.  If  the  Kenites 

v. ' 

made  butter  then,  as  the  modern  Arabs  do, 
(and  as  there  does  not  appear  any  iefinement 
in  the  present  Arab  custom,  but  all  the  marks 
of  the  ancient  simplicity,  we  may  believe  they 
did,)  the  supposing  Jael  had  been  just  churn- 
ing will  account,  in  the  easiest  manner  in  the 
world,  for  these  two  Scriptures.  Sisera  being 
thirsty,  asked  for  some  water  to  drink;  she 
opens  a bottle,  a skin  according  to  the  original, 
a leather-bottle,  that  is,  with  which,  agreea- 
bly to  the  Arab  mode,  she  had  just  been  churn- 
ing, and  pouring  its  contents  into  a bowl  fit  to 
be  presented  to  a man  of  Sisera’s  quality,  and 
doubtless  the  best  she  had  in  the  tent,  she  of- 
fers him  this  butter-milk  to  drink.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Deborah  to  speak  of  milk  and  but- 
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ter  both.  Sour  milk  is  esteemed  by  those' peo- 
ple more  refreshing  than  that  which  is  sweet. 
Instead  then  of  giving  him  water,  when  he 
complained  of  thirst,  she  gave  him  a better 
sort  of  liquid,  but  of  a kind  the  most  refresh- 
ing, we  may  believe,  that  she  had  then  by  her. 
Every  thing  in  these  tw  o texts  agrees  with  the 
Arab  customs.  Chemah  ns'ert  certainly  signifies 
butter,  as  appears  Prov.  xxx.  33  ; that  it  sig- 
nifies cream  may  be  true,  but  is  by  no  means 
proved  by  the  collation  of  these  passages,  as 
Alting  pretends.1 

So  have  I known  a British  nobleman,  of  the 
first  distinction,  drink  butter-milk  with  great 
relish  when  thirsty  after  hunting.  And  what 
is  still  more  to  the  purpose.  Dr.  Pococke,  when 
he  is  giving  an  account  of  an  Arab’s  entertain- 
ing him  in  the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  he  could," 
informs  us  that  they  brought  cakes  which  w ere 
sour,  and  fine  oil  of  olives  to  dip  them  in;  but 
perceiving  he  did  not  like  it,  they  served  him 
up  some  sour  butter-milk  :x  and  every  meal  w as 
finished  with  coffee.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
this  was  the  entertainment  of  people  that  treat- 
ed him  in  the  most  respectful  manner  they 
could,  and  was  produced,  when  they  found 

1 (6  I should,  says  Dr.  Russell,  (MS.  note)  think  Alting 
in  the  right  for  the  following  reason  : the  Arab  butter  is 
apt  to  be  foul,  and  is  commonly  passed  through  a strainer 
before  it  is  served  up.  I never  saw  butter  offered  to  a 
stranger,  but  always  kaymak ; nor  did  I ever  observe  them 
drink  butter-milk , but  always  tebun  diluted  with  water. 
Edit. 

u Vol.  ii.  p.  2.  p.  25. 

* Lcban  not  butter-milk.  Edit. 
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what  was  before  prepared  for  him  was  not  so 
agreeable,  desirous  to  do  every  tiling  they 

could  to  accomodate  him.  So  in  the  account 
which  was  published  of  Commodore  Stewart’s 
embassy,  to  redeem  some  British  captives  in 
1721,  we  are  told  that  butter-milk  is  the  chief 
dessert  of  the  Moors  ; and  that  when  they 
would  speak  of  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of 
any  thing,  ( I suppose  agreeableness  is  meant, ) 
they  compare  it  to  b utter-milk. y 


OBSERVATION  XVIII. 

Of  their  Cheese  in  the  East . 

i 

As  to  what  la  Roque  has  said,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Moris.  d’Arvieux,  concerning  the 
Arab  way  of  making  cheese,  which  was  men- 
tioned under  the  last  Observation,  a doubt 
having  been  made  by  some  persons  concerned 
in  our  English  dairies,  whether  milk  could  be 
sufficiently  turned,  by  butter-milk,  into  curds 
to  make  cheese,  I had  the  experiment  tried  ; 
and  when  the  butter-milk  is  a little  sour,  as  we 
may  believe  it  always  is  in  those  hot  countries, 
it  is  very  sufficient  for  the  purpose:  and  the 
cheese  produced  in  this  maimer,  though  not 
the  very  best,  was  found  more  agreeable  than 
was  expected. — But  Observations  of  this  kind 
do  not  belong  to  these  papers. 

In  a language,  I would  remark  then,  so  lit- 

y To  leban  ; so  Dr.  Russell  in  his  MS.  notes  on.  these  two 
places.  Edit.  « ' 
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tie  copious  as  the  Hebrew,  it  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble that  there  should  be  three  different  words 
to  signify  cheese ; yet  in  the  three  passages  in 
which  that  word  occurs  in  our  translation/  the 
original  words  are  all  different. 

Cheese  is  eaten  very  commonly  in  the  East, 
as  well  as  with  us;  one  would  have  imagined 
therefore  the  Septuagint  would  have  been  at  no 
loss  in  translating  passages  which  .speak  of 
cheese,  or  in  determining  what  they  meant,  if 
some  other  kind  of  milk-meats  were  meant  in 
them.  They  nevertheless  retain  the  original 
word  in  2 Sam.  xvik  29,  as  if  they  did  not  un- 
derstand its  meaning;  and  other  translators  have 
supposed  that  word  signifies  sucking-calves. 
The  other  two  words  the  Septuagint  translate 
by  two  different  Greek  words,  which  are  un- 
derstood to  signify  cheese ; the  difference  be- 
tween them,  if  there  he  a difference,  not  being, 
that  I know  of,  well  ascertained. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  Barbary 
cheeses/  tells  us  they  arc  small,  rarely  weigh- 
ing above  two  or  three  pounds,  and  in  shape 
and  size  like  our  penny-loaves.  One  would 
imagine  the  ancient  Jewish  cheeses  were  of  the 
game  shape,  since  the  same  word  signifies  a 
hill,  which  in  Job  x.  10.  is  translated  cheese. 
So  the  Septuagint  translate  the  high  hills  of 
Ps.  lxviii.  15,  16,  by  a word  that  signifies 
cheese-like  hills.  This  would  hardly  have 
been,  had  their  cheeses,  which  are  commonly, 

* 1 Sam.  xvii,  IS.  2 Sam.  xvii,  29.  Job  x.  10. 

a P.  108. 
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if  not  always,  eaten  new,  been  like  the  new 
cheese  of  our  country. 

The  word  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  18.  can  hardly  be 
imagined  to  signify  cheese  directly,  since  milk 
is  added  in  the  original,  and  cheeses  of  milk  is 
so  odd  an  expression  : all  cheese  being  made  of 
milk  of  some  kind  or  other.  Our  translators 
were  so  struck  with  this,  that  they  have  sup  - 
pressed  the  word  milk  as  perfectly  superfluous. 
But  as  the  word  signilies  a rolling  instrument 
used  for  threshing,  may  we  not  suppose, 
that  what  Jesse  bid  his  son  David  carry  to  the 
officer  of  the  army,  were  ten  baskets,  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  their  threshing  instru- 
ments, in  which  there  was  coagulated  milk  ? 
Baskets  made  of  rushes,  or  the  dwarf-palm, 
are  the  cheese-vats  of  Barbary  ;l  into  these  they 
put  the  curds,  and  binding  them  up  close,  press 
them.  But  the  Eastern  cheeses  are  of  so  very 
soft  a consistence  after  their  being  pressed,  and 
even  when  they  are  brought  to  be  eaten,  that 
Sandys  imagined  they  were  not  pressed  at  all  :n> 
a beastly  kind  of  unpressed  cheese,  that  lie  in 
a lump,  being  his  description  of  this  part  of 
the  Eastern  diet.  Now  if  the  cheeses  sent  by 
Jesse  were  as  soft  and  tender  as  those  Sandys 
speaks  of ; or  ii  the  milk  was  only  coagulated, 
so  as  to  be  what  we  mean  by  the  word  curds, 
which  according  to  Rauwolff,  in  a passage  I 
shall  have  occasion  very  soon  to  quote,  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  East?  can 
we  imagine  any  way  more  commodious  for  the 

1 Shaw,  ubi  supra.  m P.  51. 

YQL.  I. 
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carrying  them  to  the  army,  than  in  the  rush- 
baskets  in  which  curds  were  formed  into 
cheese  ? 

Nor  would  such  baskets  of  coagulated  milk 
have  been  an  improper  present  for  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Saul,  notwithstanding  Sand  vs 
thought  it  a beastly  sort  of  food  ; for  by  com- 
paring some  passages  of  Dr.  Pococke  together, 
it  appears,  that  such  sort  of  cheese  is  used  in 
the  East  at  this  time  at  the  more  elegant  tables 
of  persons  of  distinction.  Thus,  in  describing 
the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  he  says, 
cc  The  middling  people  amongst  them,  and  the 
Coptis,  live  much  poorer.  I have  often  sat 
down  with  them  only  to  bread,  raw  onions, 
and  a seed  pounded  and  put  in  oil,  which  they 
call  Serich , produced  by  an  herb  called  Sim- 
sim , into  which  they  dip  their  bread;”"  yet, 
poor  as  thdse  repasts  are,  the  chief  difference 
between  them  and  the  collation  prepared  for 
the  Governor  of  Faiume,  with  whom  he  tra- 
velled, and  of  whose  w ay  of  living  he  speaks 
with  honour,  consisted  chiefly,  according  to 
his  own  description,  in  the  addition  of  new 
cheese,  for  lie  says,°  it  wras  of  bread,  raw 
onions,  and  a sort  of  salt  pickled  cheese.  Ten 
cheeses  then,  of  this  sort,  or  ten  baskets  of 
curds,  was  by  no  means  an  improper  present 
for  Jesse  to  make  on  this  occasion  ; but  whe- 
ther this  may  be  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writer,  I leave  with  my  reader. 

* Vrol.  t.  p.  182.  The  Secrigc  oil  mentioned  before, 
produced  from  the  Sesamum.  Edit. 

* P.  56. 
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Milk,  a general  Diet  in  th  e East . 

Milk  is  a great  part  of  the  diet  of  the  East- 
ern people.  Their  goats  furnish  them  with 
some  of  it,  and  Russell  tells  us/  are  chiefly 
kept  for  that  purpose  ; that  they  yield  it  in  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  ; and  that  it  is  sweet 
and  well  tasted 

This.,  at  Aleppo,  is,  however,  chiefly  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  September  ; they 
being  generally  supplied  the  other  part  of  the 
year  with  cow’s  milk,  such  as  it  is  : for,  being 
commonly  kept  at  the  gardens,  and  fed  with 
the  refuse,  the  milk  generally  tastes  so  strong 
of  garlick,  or  cabbage-leaves,  as  to  be  very 
disagreeable.  Might  there  not  be  the  same 
difference  in  Judea  in  the  time  of  Solomon?' 
and  may  not  his  words,  Frov.  xxvii.  27,  be  de- 
signed to  express  the  superior  quality  of  goat’s 
milk  to  that  of  any  other  kind  in  that  country  ? 


OBSERVATION  XX. 

Different  Articles  of  Fuel  in  the  East. 

If  some  of  the  Eastern  ways  of  baking  arid 
churning  have  surprised  us,  we  shall  be  us 

p Vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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mudi  struck  with  their  fuel.  Wood  is  so 
stajee  iii  (hose  countries,  that  they  make  use 
of*  things  that  we  do  not  think  of,  though  little 
filing  is  burnt  there,  in  comparison  of  what  is 
consumed  in  colder  countries. 

Many  travellers  have  taken  notice  of  this. 
Dr.  Russell  in  particular  tells  us,  that  at 
Aleppo  they  use  Mood  and  charcoal  in  their 
rooms,  but  heat  their  baths  with  cow-dung, 
the  parings  of  fruit,  and  such  like  things, 
which  they  employ  people  to  gather  for  that 
purpose. q If  these  things  are  confined  to  the 
heating  of  baths  at  Aleppo,  they  are  not  in 
other  places  ; for  Pitts  tells  usr  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  ol  wood  at  Grand  Cairo,  that  they 
commonly  heat  their  ovens  with  horse  or  cowr- 
dung,  or  dirt  of  the  streets,  what  w ood  they 
have  being  brought  from  parts  adjoining  to  the 
Black-Sea,  and  sold  by  weight, 

D’Ar  vieux  in  like  manner,5  complaining  that 
one  sort  of  Arab  bread  smells  of  smoke,  and 
tastes  of  the  cow-dung  used  in  baking  it,  in- 
forms us  that  the  peasants  often  make  use  of 
the  same  fuel  too,  and  that  all  who  live  in 
villages  where  there  is  not  plenty  of  wood,  are 
very  careful  to  stock  themselves  with  it ; the 
children,  he  says,  gather  up  the  dung,  and 
clap  it  against  a wall  to  dry,  from  whence  the 
quantity  that  is  necessary  for  baking,  or  warm- 
ing themselves,  is  taken  from  time  to  time.' 

« Vol.  i.  p.  38.  rP.  104. 

s Voy.  dans  la  Pal*  p.  153,  194’ 

f Sir  J.  Chardin  in  his  MS.  tells  us,  u the  Eastern  peo- 
ple always  used  cow-dung  for  baking,  boiling  a pot,  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  victuals  that  are  easily  cooked  ; espe- 
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Rut  if  tli is  kind  of  turf  is  sometimes  left 
sticking  to  the  wall  until  it  is  used,  in  some  oi 
the  villages  of  Palestine,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  continues  there  the  rainy  season  ; 
much  less  can  we  suppose  the  walls  of  the 
houses  at  Grand  Cairo  are  thus  ornamented  : 
doubtless  this  stock  of  firing  is  laid  up  in  some 
out-house,  or  other  convenient  place,  as  the 
same  sort  of  fuel  is  by  those  of  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  who  make  use  of  it." 

This  I have  thought  may,  possibly,  serve  to 
explain  the  complaint  of  Jeremiah,  Lam.  iv.  5. 
They  that  did  feed  delicately , are  desolate  in  the 
streets  : they  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet , 
embrace  dung-hills.  This  taking  refuge  in 
dunghills  is  not  mentioned  in  European  descrip- 
tions of  the  horrors  of  war  ; but  if  they  in 
the  East  burn  dung  anciently,  as  much  as  they 
do  now,  and  preserved  a stock  of  it  with  the 
solicitude  of  these  times,  it  wrill  appear  quite 
natural  to  complain  that  those  that  had  fed 

daily  in  countries  that  have  but  little  wood.  As  for  tho 
Indians,  they  use  it  for  another  reason:  namely,  lest  in 
dressing  their  food  with  wood,  some  worm  or  insect  should 
be  destroyed,  for  whose  death  they  would  become  guilty  ; 
for  this  cause,  in  the  Indies  they  bring  carts-full  of  dried 
cow-dung  to  sell,  for  this  creature  they  believe  to  be  the 
holiest  of  all,  and  much  better  than  man.” 

u Dr.  Russell  remarks,  (MS.  note)  66  The  Arabs  care#, 
fully  collect  the  dung  of  the  sheep  and  camel,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cow.”  He  further  observes,  that  u the  dung, 
offals,  &c.  made  use  of  in  the  bagnios,  after  having  been 
new  gathered  in  the  streets,  are  carried  out  of  the  city  and 
laid  in  great  heaps  to  dry,  where  they  become  very  offensive  : 
while  dried  in  the  town  adjoining  to  the  Bagnios,  they  are 
intolerably  offensive  while  drying  ; and  arc  so  at  all  times 
wThen  it  rains,  though  they  be  stacked,  pressed  hard  toge« 
fher,  and  thatched  at  top.”  Eoix. 
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delicately,  were  wandering  without  food  in  the 
ways,  and  they  that  had  been  covered,  not 
only  with  clean  garments,  but  with  robes  of 
magnificence,  were  forced,  by  the  destruction 
of  their  palaces,  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
places  designed  for  the  reception  of  this  sort  of 

♦ uri,  aud  to  sit  down  upon  those  heaps  of  dried 
dung*. 

l here  is  a passage  in  Philo  which  may  he 
illustiated  by  this  account,  and  in  return  serves 
to  confirm  the  explanation  I have  given.  That 
author,  in  his  hook  against  Flaccus  the  pre- 
sident of  Egypt,  complaining  of  the  injuries 
done  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  that  country,  tells 
us  that  Alexandria  was  divided  into  five  parts ; 
that  two  of  them  were  called  the  Jewish  wards, 
because  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  dwelt 
also,  though  scatteringly,  in  the  other  divi- 
sions ; that  Flaccus  suftered  their  enemies  to 
expel  the  Jews  out  of  four  of  these,  and  to 
force  them  all  into  one  single  quarter,  and  that 
the  smallest,  which  not  being  able  to  contain 
them  on  account  of  their  multitude,  many  of 
them  were  forced  to  go  out  of  the  city,  to  the 
shores,  monuments,  and  dunghills  ; that  their 
enemies  spoiled  their  liouses  from  which  they 
had  driven  them,  and  finding  nobody  opposed 
them,  broke  open  their  shops  too,  carrying 
away  every  thing  they  found  there/ 

I bis  passage  is  full  of  references  to  Eastern 
customs.  How  far  the  editors  of  Philo  have 

P.  973,  ed.  Francofurt.  1091.  Sec  also  the  preceding 
note  from  Dr.  Russell. 
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explained  them,  I know  not,  my  edition  lias 
few  or  no  notes  ; but  it  is  very  certain  this  ac- 
count, if  considered  with  attention,  must  be 
puzzling  to  those  that  are  strangers  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  East.  Dr  Shaw  observes/  that 
among  the  Moors  the  graves  of  the  principal 
citizens  have  cupolas,  or  vaulted  chambers,  of 
three,  four,  or  more  yards  square,  built  over 
them,  and  that  they  frequently  lie  open,  and 

afford  an  occasional  shelter  from  the  inclemencv 

*/ 

of  the  weather  : this  circumstance  explains,  he 
supposes,  the  Demoniac’s  dwelling  among  the 
tombs  ( Mark  v.  S ; ) and  is  equally  a comment, 
on  that  part  of  Philo’s  account  which  speaks 
of  the  Jews  going  for  shelter,  out  of  the  city, 
,.to  the  monuments.  A passage  in  Norden  ex- 
plains another  as  happily,  which  I was,  I must 
confess,  quite  at  a loss  to  account,  for  till  I read 
that  author  : What  we  have  mentioned,”  says 

that  Danish  gentleman,  is  too  barren  a spot 
to  continue  there  any  longer.  It  is  better  to 
cast  our  eyes  on  those  little  hollow  places  of 
the  shore,  which  they  made  use  of  for  agreeable 
retreats  ; where  they  diverted  themselves  with 
enjoying  the  cool  air  ; and  from  whence,  with- 
out being  seen,  but  when  they  chose  it,  they 
saw  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  port.  Some 
rocks  that  jut  out,  furnished  a charming  situ- 
ation ; and  natural  grottos,  which  those  rocks 
had  made,  gave  the  opportunity  of  forming 
there,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chissel,  real 
places  of  pleasure.  In  effect,  we  find  entire 

* P.  219. 
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apartments  made  in  this  manner,  &c.z  All  these 
agreeable  retreats,  which  are  in  great  number, 
have,  however,  no  other  ornament.  The 
places,  where  the  chissel  has  passed,  are 
smooth  ; but  the  rest  has  the  natural  shape  of 
the  rock.”  As  to  the  third  thing,3  their  repair- 
ing to  dunghills,  it  can  only  be  understood,  I 
think,  in  the  manner  I have  given  an  account  of.k 

After  this,  every  one  will  see  the  propriety 
of  that  passage,  (1  Sam.  ii.  8,)  He  raiseth  up 
the  poor  out  of  the  dust , lifteth  up  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes, 
and  to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory. 
He  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  out 
of  a cottage,  that  is,  in  which  heaps  of  dried 
dung;  are  piled  up  for  fuel,  as  some  of  the 
worst  accommodated  of  our  poor  practise  with 
respect  to  the  turf  of  his  country  : or,  rather, 
he  raiseth  up  a poor  exile,  forced  to  beg  his 
bread  in  his  wanderings,  and  to  lodge  in  some 
out-house  were  dung  is  laid  up,  out  of  the 
city,  in  order  to  set  him  on  the  throne  of  a 
royal  palace  built  in  the  midst  of  it. 

z In  the  late  expedition  of  the  British  to  Egypt,  which 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from*  that  coun- 
try, when  the  English  soldiers  landed,  they  dug,  after  the 
custom  of  the  country,  hollow  places  on  the  shore,  as  re- 
treats from  the  heat  and  insects.  On  this  very  ground  the 
French  cavalry  charged,  but  falling  among  these  holes, 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  completely  routed. 
Edit.  a p 23  vol.  j 

b The  Eastern  management  Philo  refers  to,  in  the  other 
part  of  this  passage,  is  what  several  authors  have  agreed  in, 
that  their  houses  are  at  a distance  from  their  shops,  which 
shops  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  a covered  street,  which 
they  call  a bazar , shut  up  by  a gate  at  each  end.  In  these 
shops  they  manufacture  and  sell  their  goods. 
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The  applicableness  of  this  account,  concern- 
ing* the  frequent,  burning  of  dung  in  the  East, 
to  the  case  of  Ezekiel/  is  much  more  visible. 
Commentators  have  observed  something  of  it, 
but  I do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
who  have  throughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  divine  command  ; they  only  coldly  observe, 
that  several  nations  make  use  of  cow-dung  for 
fuel.  He  was  first  enjoined  to  make  use  of  human 
dung  in  the  preparation  of  his  food,  though  at 

r Ch.  iv.  Monsieur  Voltaire  seems  to  be  extremely  scan, 
dalized  at  this  circumstance,  for  he  has  repeated  the  objec- 
tion over  and  over  again  in  his  writings.  He  supposes  some- 
where, that  the  denying  the  Providence  of  God  is  extreme 
impiety ; j et  in  other  places  he  supposes  the  prophetic  in- 
timation to  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  prepare  his  bread  with 
human  dung , as  expressive  of  the  hardships  Israel  were 
about  to  undergo,  could  not  come  from  God,  being  incom- 
patible with  his  Majesty  : God  then,  it  naturally  follows, 
never  did  reduce  by  his  Providence  any  poor  mortals  into 
such  a state,  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  human  dung  in  pre- 
paring their  bread ; never  could  do  it : but  those  that  are 
acquainted  with  the  calamities  of  human  life  will  not  be  so 
positive,  upon  this  point,  as  this  lively  Frenchman.  To 
make  the  objection  as  strong  as  possible,  by  raising  the 
disgust  of  the  elegant  part  of  the  world  to  the  greatest  height, 
he,  with  his  usual  ingenuousness,  supposes  the  dung  was 
to  be  eaten  with  the  bread  prepared  after  this  manner,  w hich 
w ould  form  an  admirable  confection,  Comme  il  ii'est  point 
d usage  de  manger  de  telles  confitures  sur  son  pain , la 
plupart  des  hommes  trouvent  ces  commandements  indignes 
de  la  Majeste  divine.  (La  Raison  par  Alphabet,  Art. 
Lzechiel.)  lhe  eating  bread  baked  by  being  covered  up 
under  such  embers  would  most  certainly  be  great  misery 
though  the  .ashes  were  swept  and  blown  off  writh  care  ; but 
they  could  hardly  be  said  to  eat  a composition  of  bread  and 
human  extrements.  With  the  same  kind  of  liberty  he  tells 
us,  that  cozo-dung  is  sometimes  eaten  through  all  Desert- 
Arabia,  (Lcttredu  Traducteur  du  Contiquedes  Cantiques,) 
which  is  only  true  as  explained  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  their  bread  is,  not  unfrequently,  baked  under  the 

embers  of  cow-dung:  but  is  eating  bread  so  baked  eating 
cow-dung? 
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length  thePropliet  obtained  permission  to  use  core 
dung,  forthe  baking  that  bread  which  was  to  be 
expressive  of  the  miserable  food  Israel  should 
be  obliged  to  eat;  in  their  dispersion  among  the 
Gentiles : had  this  been  ordered  at  first,  it 
would  by  no  means  have  sufficiently  expressed 
those  necessities,  and  that  filthiness  in  their 
way  of  living,  to  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
duced ; for  very  many  of  the  Eastern  people 
very  commonly  use  cow  dung  in  the  baking  of 
their  bread;  therefore  he  was  ordered  to  make 
use  of  human  dung,  which  was  terribly  signi- 
ficant of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  to 
be  reduced.  No  nation  made  use  of  that  mise- 
rable kind  of  fuel,  whereas  the  other  was 
very  common,  though  it  is  not  very  agreeable 
for  the  purpose,  the  bread  so  baked  being 
burnt,  smoky,  and  disagreeably  tasted. 

If  cow-dung  was  very  much  in  use  in  Pales- 
tine for  fuel,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  wood 
was  not  more  plentiful  there  anciently,  ( when 
the  country  was  much  fuller  of  inhabitants,) 
than  it  is  now,  its  extreme  slowness  in  burning 
must  make  the  quickness  of  the  fire  of  thorns 
very  observable,  and  fgive  a liveliness  to  that 
passage.  As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the  fool/  and  to  some 
other  places,  which  has  not  been,  I think,  duly 
observed.  The  contrast  is  extremely  remark- 
able. La  Roque,  taking  notice  of  the  exces- 
sive slowness  of  the  one/  informs  us,  that  it  is 
a common  thing  among  the  Arabs,  on  this  ac- 

4 EgcIc*.  *ii.  6.  * Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  44.  note. 
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count,  to  threaten  a person  with  burning  him 
with  cow-dung,  when  they  would  menace  him 
with  a dreadfully-lingering  punishment ; on  the 
other  hand,  every  one  must  be  apprized  of  the 
short-lived  violence  of  the  lire  of  thorns,  furze, 
and  things  of  that  kind  : but  to  make  the 
thought  complete,  it  is  requisite  to  add,  that 
cow-dung,  this  very  slow  fuel,  is  that  which 
is  commonly  used;  thorns,  &c.  less  fre- 
quently/ 

But  when  they  do  use  this  latter  kind  of  fuel, 
it  seems  to  be  under  their  pots,  which  farther 
illustrates  the  expression,  and  accounts  for  the 
particularity  that  appears  in  the  mentioning  of 
pots,  as  it  seems  otherwise  to  have  been  suffici- 
ent to  have  said  in  general,  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns , so  is  the  laughter  of  the  fool.  And  till 
this  thought  occurred,  I must  confess,  I did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  that  account  of  d’Arvieux, 
when,  in  describing  the  Arab  methods  of  dress- 
ing their  food,  he  tells  us,  they  sometimes  put 
a whole  lamb,  or  kid,  into  a kettle,  covered  up 
close,  over  a fire  of  vine-twigs/  &c.  I could 
not  conceive  why  he  should  mention  the  sort  of 
fuel  they  made  use  of  with  such  precision  ; why 
vine-twigs  rather  than  any  other  sort  of  wood  ? 
why  any  thing  more  than  the  word  fire  in  gene- 
ral? The  true  reason  of  this  particularity  I 
have  since  thought,  is,  that  the  fuel  he  saw 

f Dr.  Russell  observes,  (MS.  note,)  u Dung  is  preserved 
by  way  of  store,  but  other  fuel  is  preferred  whenever  it 
can  be  found  on  the  spot.”  Edit. 

e Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  198. 
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used  almost  universally  among  them,  was  cow- 
dung,  but  that  a quicker  fire  being*  necessary 
for  the  stewing  a whole  lamb  or  kid,  he  saw 
them  make  use  of  wood  upon  that  occasion, 
and  it  happened  to  be  vine-twigs,  he  set  it  down 
in  his  papers,  from  whence  la  Roque,  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  simplicity  of  private 
memorandums,  and  what  is  fit  to  be  published 
in  an  extract  drawn  from  them,  mentions  this 
particular  circumstance,  though  without  doubt 
a fire  of  thorns,  furze,  or  any  other  quick- 
burning  sort  of  fuel  would  have  done  as  well. 
It  serves,  however,  to  illustrate  the  Avoids  of 
the  royal  preacher,  as  well  as  Ps.  lviii.  9.  and 
Job  xli.  31:  cow-dung,  a very  slow  faint  fire, 
being  used  for  fuel  very  commonly;  but 
thorns,  or  something  of  that  kind,  often  for 
boiling.h 

In  like  manner  Sir  John  Chardin  observes  in 
Iris  MS.  note  Ps.  lviii,  that  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  they  burn  most  commonly  in 
Persia,  heath,  &c.  and  that  these  substances  are 
wont  to  crackle  ; and  that  they  use  thorns  to  make 
their  pot  boil.”  He  cites  also  Amos  iv.  1 1,  and 
Zech.  iii.  2,  as  well  as  Eccles.  vii.  6,  as  having 
some  relation  to  this  observation.  If  I com- 
prehend his  thought,  which  is  indeed  expressed 
in  a very  short  manner,  he  supposes  the  Pro- 
phets, in  the  two  first  places,  compare  those 

h On  this  passage  Dr.  Russell  observes,  (MS.  note,) 

Ci  Where  vine-twigs  were  to  be  found,  no  doubt  a variety 
of  brush-wood  might  be  procured.  The  vine-twigs,  how- 
ever, impart  a less  disagreeable  taste,  and  the  ashes  are 
more  useful  for  washing  their  linen.”  Ed\t. 
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of  whom  they  were  speaking,  to  such  small 
t wigs,  as  must  in  a few  minutes  have  been  con- 
sumed, had  they  not  been  snatched  out  of  the 
burning,  and  not  to  those  battens,  or  large 
branches  of  great  trees,  we  are  wont  to  burn 
in  these  northern  countries,  and  which  will  lie 
long  on  the  fire  before  thev  are  reduced  to  ashes. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  the  image  considered 
after  this  manner,  is  much  more  strong  and 
lively  than  otherwise  it  would  he. 

The  same  though  tis  applicable  to  Isai.  vii.  4 : 
only  there,  these  slender  fire  brands  are  supposed 
to  be  smoking;  that  is,  as  [ apprehend,  having 
the  steam  rising  from  one  end  with  force,  from 
the  violence  of  the  fire  burning  at  the  other, 
which,  in  such  a state,  must  soon  reduce  them 
to  ashes.  How  lively  the  image  ! The  remains 
of  two  small  twigs,  burning  with  violence  at 
one  end,  as  appears  by  the  strong  steaming  of 
the  other,  sure  therefore  soon  to  disappear,  re- 
duced into  ashes  : so  shall  these  two  kings  soon 
he  no  more.  The  curious  Yitringa  sadly  fails, 
I think,  in  his  explanation  of  this  metaphor. 

As  they  have  such  a scarcity  of  fuel,  they 
make  use  not  only  of  cow-dung,  but  of  parings 
of  fruit,  at  Aleppo,  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,1  and 
such  like  things’:  doubtless  he  means  withered 
stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers. k Indeed,  he  only 
speaks  of  these  things  as  used  for  heating  their 
baths : but  as  cow-dung  is,  we  know,  by  other 

5 Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

k He  does  so;  whatever  is  thrown  into  the  dust-hole, 
nr  into  the  street.”  (Dr.  Russell’s  MS.  note.)  Edit. 
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authors,  used  for  baking*,  no  reason,  sure,  can 
be  imagined,  why  these  other  things  should 
not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  where  they 
were  to  be  had:  and  Dr.  Shaw,  I remember, 
expressly  tells  us,1  that  myrtle,  rosemary,  and 
other  plants,  are  made  use  of  in  Barbary,  to 
heat  their  ovens,  as  well  as  bagnios.  Does  not 
this  give  us  a clear  comment  on  those  words  of 
our  Lord,  Matt.  vi.  28,  29,  SO?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow  ; they  toil  not , 
neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet  I say  unto  you, 
that  even  Solomon , in  all  his  glory , was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore  if  Gon 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O ye  of  little  faith  t 
The  grass  of  the  field  here,  apparently,  is  to  be 
understood  to  include  the  lilies  of  which  our 
Lord  had  been  speaking,  consequently  herbs 
in  general:  Critics  have  remarked  this  large 
sense  of  the  word  nor  can  it  be  with 

any  show  of  reason  pretended,  that  our  Lord 
is  speaking  of  the  morrow  in  the  rigid  sense  of 
the  word,  (the  day  immediately  following,) 
but  of  a little  time  after.  Behold,  says  our 
Lord,  these  lilies  of  the  field,  how  beauteous 
are  their  vestments,  how  exquisitely  are  they 
perfumed.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
thus  arrayed,  thus  perfumed  * yet  magnificent 
as  they  appear  one  day,  they  are  in  a manner 
the  next  thrown  into  the  oven — their  dried 
stalks  are,  with  the  dried  stalks  of  other  plants 


1 P.  85. 


See  Leigh’s  Crit.  Sac.  upon  the  word. 
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employed  in  heating*  the  ovens  of  the  villages 
round  about  us;  and  will  not  God  much  more 
clothe  you  that  are  my  disciples  ? 

This  account  of  the  burning  these  things  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  throw  light  on  those 
passages  of  the  Misnah,"  which  speak  of  savou- 
ry, hyssop,  and  thyme,  under  the  notion  of 
wood,  or  of  gathering  the  leaves  of  vines  and 
reeds,  botli  green  and  dry,  which  dry  leave* 
of  vines  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
gathered  with  any  other  design  than  for  fuel. 
But  of  how  little  consequence  soever  the  illus- 
trating the  Misnah  may  be  thought  to  be,  the 
observation  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  an  at- 
tentive reader  of  his  Bible,  especially  if  he 
should  remark  how  much  ingenious  authors 
have  been  embarrassed  with  this  passage  of  St. 
Matthew.  One  of  them  in  particular,  after 
having  changed  the  word  oven,  in  his  trans- 
lation, into  the  word  furnace  or  still,  gives  us 
this  note  : ° “I  apprehend  that  this  may  be  as 
properly  the  signification  of  the  word  x^Cavov^,  as 
oven,  and  that  the  sense  will  then  appear  to  be 
more  easy  ; for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that 
grass  or  flowers  should  be  thrown  into  the 
oven  the  day  after  they  are  cut  down  ; unless 
it  was  the  custom  to  heat  their  ovens  with  new 
hay,  which  seems  not  very  natural.”  Not  verv 
natural  indeed,  were  hay  made  in  those  coun- 
tries, which  we  are  assured  by  authors  in  ge- 
neral is  seldom  or  never  done  ! nor  does  it 

n Vide  Misnam  in  tit.  Shebiith. 

• See  Dod.  Fam.  Exp.  vol.  1,  p.  256. 
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seem  much  more  natural  to  me,  to  throw  grass 
into  a still, p it  it  could  be  proved  that  theGreek 
word  signifies  a still  as  well  as  an  oven.  And 
.1  am  afraid  that  even  as  to  flowers  themselves 
from  many  of  which  the  Eastern  people  at  this 
time  distil  various  odoriferous  waters,  and 
might  do  the  same  anciently,  the  thought  would 
notbe  very  conformable  to  the  views  ofour  Lord, 
and  consequently  not  what  he  meant  : for  his 
sentiment  here,  without  controversy,  is,  that  if 
God  covers  with  so  much  glory  things  of  no 
faitliei  value  than  to  serve  the  meanest  uses, 
will  he  not  take  care  of  his  servants  who  are  so 
precious  in  his  eye,  and  designed  for  such  im- 
portant services  in  the  world  ? consequently 
lie  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  speaking  of  precious 
flowers,  distilled  either  for  medicinal  purposes, 
or  to  make  rich  perfumes  ; but  of  those  of 
which  men  make  no  higher  use,  than  they  do 
of  cow-dung  and  stubble. 


OBSERVATION  XXL 

Method  o f saving  Fuel. 

I he  scarcity  of  fuel  occasions  another  par- 
ticular management  among  the  Eastern  people, 

p Dr.  Russell  queries,  whether  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
oui  Lord  had  any  notion  of  distillation.  4iIIerbs,  dowers, 
&c.  (he  observes)  are  not  put  into  the  furnace  the  day  they 
are  gathered,  but  arc  first  permitted  to  dry.  Herbage, 
n hen  cut  down,  is  dry  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  the 
shrubs,  thorns,  &c.  arc  generally  dry  before  they  are  cut 
down.’’  MS.  note. — Edit. 
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of  which  Rauwolff  gives  us  the  follow  ing  ac- 
count: ff  They  make  in  their  tents  or  houses  a 
hole  about  a foot  and  a half  deep,  wherein  they 
put  their  earthen  pipkins  or  pots,  with  the  meat 
in  them  closed  up,  so  that  they  are  in  the  half 
above  the  middle  : three-fourth  parts  thereof 
they  lay  about  with  stones,  and  the  fourth  part 
is  left  open,  through  which  they  fling  in  their 
dried  dung,  (and  also  sometimes  small  twigs 
and  straws,  when  they  can  have  them)  which 
burn  immediately,  and  give  so  great  a heat, 
that  the  pot  groweth  so  hot  as  if  it  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a lighted  coal-heap,  so  that  they 
boil  their  meat  with  a little  fire,  quicker  than 
we  do  ours  with  a great  one  on  our  hearths.”'1 

As  the  Israelites  must  have  had  as  much  cause 
to  be  sparing  of  their  fuel  as  any  people,  and 
especially  when  they  were  journeying  in  the 
Wilderness,  the  preceding'  quotation  may  be 
believed  to  be  a better  comment  on  Lev.  xi.  35, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
those  that  are  called  commentators.  One  of 
these r supposes  the  word  translated  ranges  for 
pots,  signifies  an  earthen  pot  to  boil  meat  in 
with  a lid;  another  gives  it  feet : but  such 
vessels  come  under  the  direction  of  the  thirty- 
third  verse.  Nor  does  the  original  word  re- 
quiring its  destruction  agree  with  these  expli- 
cations ; for  it  does  not  signify  to  destroy  by 
breaking  to  pieces,  as  a vessel  is  broken,  hut 
by  breaking  down,  as  altars,  houses,  walls  of 
cities,  &c.  are  broken  down,  and  destroved. 

* P.  192.  r Vidu  Poli  Syn.  ia  loc, 
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\ 

This  perfectly  agrees  with  Rauwolff's  des- 
cription of  the  Eastern  apparatus  for  boiling  a 
pot,  which,  though  not  expressed  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  by  his  translators,  yet  is  thus 
far  sufficiently  clear/4-  tliree-fourth  parts  there- 
of/’ says  he,  they  lay  about  with  stones/* 
which  little  building  this  law  of  Moses  requir- 
ed to  be  broken  down.  How  clear  is  this  ! 
What  idea  our  English  translators  of  Leviticus 
designed  to  convey,  by  the  term  ranges  for  pots, 
1 do  not  well  know,  but  something  distinct 
from  a pot  was  evidently  designed;  and  though 
it  might  be  thought  strange  that  any  thing  of 
building  should  be  used,  by  those  that  lived 
such  a flitting  kind  of  life  as  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness,  for  the  boiling  their  pots,  yet 
we  And,  by  Rauwolff,  the  Arabs  make  use  of 
such  an  apparatus,  and  he  gives  us  some  des- 
cription of  it.' 

OBSERVATION  XXII. 

Balers  and  Bake-houses  in  the  East. 

But  though  an  oven  was  designed  only  to 
serve  a single  family,  and  to  bake  for  them  no 
more  than  the  bread  of  one  dav,  in  ancient 
times,  which  circumstance  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected, in  order  to  enter  into  the  force  of  Lev. 
xxvi.  26,  and  is  an  usage  that  still  continues  in 
in  some  places  of  the  East ; yet  it  appears  that 

3 For  a full  description  of  this  baking-apparatus  amon£ 
the  Arabs,  sau  note  ou  Obs.  *i.  p.  415. 
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\ 

there  were  anciently,  as  there  now  are,  some 
public  bake-houses.  So  we  read  of  the  bakers - 
street , Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  This  might  possibly 
be  only  a temporary  regulation  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers,  assembled  from  other 
places  to  defend  Jerusalem,  who  might  receive 
daily  a proper  quantity  of  bread  from  the 
royal  bake-houses  ; as  at  Algiers,  at  this  time, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw, 1 besides  some  money, 
their  soldiers  that  are  unmarried  receive  each 
of  them  a number  of  loaves  every  day.  And 
if  so,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for 
the  king  to  order  Jeremiah  a piece,  or  a cake, 
of  bread  from  thence,  every  day,  after  the  same 
manner.  But  however  this  may  be,  Pitts  in- 
forms us,u  that  they  have  public  bake-houses 
at  Algiers  for  people  in  common,  the  women 
only  preparing  the  dough  at  home,*  and  other 
persons  making  it  their  business  to  bake  it, 
who  send  their  boys  for  that  nurpose  about  the 
the  streets,  to  give  notice  of  their  being  ready 
to  take  people’s  bread,  and  to  carry  it  to  the 
bake-houses  ; upon  this  the  women  within 
come,  and  knock  at  the  inside  of  the  door, 
which  the  boy  hearing,  makes  towards  the 
house.  The  women  open  the  door  a very  little 
way,  and  hiding  their  faces,  deliver  the  cakes 
to  him ; which,  when  baked,  lie  brings  to  the 
door  again,  and  the  women  receive  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  gave  them.” 

1 P.  352.  UP.  65. 

x ccIt  is  the  same  (says  Dr.  Russell)  at  Aleppo,  each 
bouse  makes  its  own  bread.”  (MS.  note.)  Edit. 
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Pitts  adds  to  this,  that  they  bake  their  cake's 

« j 

every  day,  or  every  other  day,  and  give  the 
boy  who  brings  the  bread,  a piece,  or  little 
cake,  for  the  baking,  which  the  baker  sells. 

Small  as  the  Eastern  loaves  are,  they  break 
them,  it  seems,  and  give  a piece  only,  according 
to  this,  to  the  baker,  as  a gratification  for  his 
trouble.  This  will  illustrate  Ezekiel’s  account 
of  the  false  prophetesses  receiving  as  gratuities 
pieces  of  bread  ;y  they  are  compensations  still 
used  in  the  East,  but  compensations  of  the 
meanest  kind,  and  for  services  of  the  lowest 
sort. 


OBSERVATION  XXIII. 


Various  Preparations  of  Corn  for  Food. 

But  they  have  other  ways  of  preserving 
their  corn  for  food,  besides  making  it  into 
bread.  Burgle/  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  is  very 
commonly  used  among  the  Christians  of  Aleppo: 
and  in  a note  he  informs  us,  that  this  Burble 
is  wheat  boiled,  then  bruised  by  a mill,  so  as 
to  take  the  husk  off;  then  dried,  and  kept  for 
use.  The  usual  way  of  dressing  it,  is  either 
by  boiling  it  like  rice  into  a pillaw,  or  making 
it  into  balls  with  meat  and  spices;  and  either 
fried  or  boiled,  these  balls  are  called  cubby/* 
Rauwolff*  and  Ockley  speak  of  the  like  pre- 

1 Ezek.  xiii..  19.  ? Vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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paration  under  the  name  of  sawik;b  but  the 
first  speaks  of  it  as  prepared  from  barley,  and 
the  other  from  barley  and  rice  as  well  as  wheat. 

Again,  Jones,  in  his  account  of  the  diet  of 
the  Moors  of  West  Barbary, c makes  mention 
of  the  flour  of  parched  barley,  which  he  says 
is  the  chief  provision  they  make  for  travelling, 
and  that  some  of  them  use  it  for  their  diet  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  journeying.  I will  set 
down  his  words.  What  is  most  used  by  tra- 
vellers, is  zumeet , tumeet,  or  flour  of  parched 
barley  for  limereece.  These  are  not  Arabian, 
but  Shilha  names;  so  I believe  it  is  of  longer 
standing  than  the  Mohamedans  in  that  part  of 
Afric.  They  are  all  three  made  of  parched 
barley-flour,  which  they  carry  in  a leather 
satchel.  Zumeet  is  the  flour  mixed  with 
honey,  butter,  and  spice;  tumeet  is  the  same 
flour  done  up  with  origan  oil;  and  limereece 
is  only  mixed  with  water,  and  so  drank;  this 
quenches  thirst  much  better  than  water  alone, 
satisfies  an  hungry  appetite,  cools  and  refreshes 
tired  and  weary  spirits,  over-coming  those  ill 
effects  a hot  sun  and  fatiguing  journey  occa- 
sion.” He  says  also,  that  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Suse  this  is  used  for  their  diet  at 
home,  as  well  as  when  they  are  on  a journey. 

May  not  one  or  other  of  these  sorts  of  food 
be  what  is  meant  in  Scripture,  by  what  we 

b Sazcik  is  quite  a.  different  dish  : Mr.  H.  confounds  two 
distinct  things.  Burgle  is  never  parched  like  the  corn, 
which  is  thus  treated  when  in  thecar.  Edit. 

c Misc.cll.  Cur.  v o I . iii.  p.  390,  391.  Sec  also  Phil. 
Trans,  abr.  vol.  iii.  part  2.  ch.  3.  art.  35. 
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render  parched  corn  ? Russell  and  Oekley  speak 
of  the  sawik  or  burgle  as  dried;  and  Jones  ex- 
pressly calls  the  chief  provision  the  Moors  of 
West  Barbary  use  in  travelling,  the  four  of 
parched  barley. 

Dr.  Shaw  is,  I know,  of  a different  opinion. 
He  supposes13  the  kali  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  translates  parched  pulse,  means  parched 
cicers,  which  he  says  are  in  the  greatest  repute, 
after  they  are  parched  in  pans  and  ovens;  and 
adds,  as  a strong  confirmation,  that  there  is 
not,  as  far  as  he  has  been  informed,  any  other 
pulse  prepared  in  this  manner:  but  there  is 
such  a thing  as  dried  corn,  and  of  corn  the 
Scriptures  may  speak,  and  are  most  naturally 
understood  to  speak.  This  ingenious  author’s 
own  account,  of  the  parched  cicers,  affords 
me  a strong  objection  against  his  supposition: 
for  he  tells  us,  they  never  constitute  a dish  by 
themselves,  but  are  strewed  singly,  as  a garnish 
over  other  dishes.  Rauwolff6  contradicts  the 
cicers  being  the  only  pulse  that  is  parched  ; for 
he  affirms,  that  the  people  of  the  East  dress 
the  orobus  after  the  same  manner:  however, 
he  allows  the  parched  cicers  being  in  great  re- 
pute, for  he  says,  they  have  them  brought  to 
table,  with  cheese,  after  their  meals,  instead 
of  preserves  or  fruit,  as  cibebs,  hasel-nuts,  and 
the  like,  for  they  eat  very  mellow,  and  have  a 
fine  saltish  taste.  He  repeats,  in  another  place/ 
this  account  of  the  cicers  being  used  in  those 

c Travels  published  by  Ray,  tom.  1.  68. 


d P.  140. 
f P.  98. 
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countries  as  part  of  the  dessert.  Nor  is  this  a 
modern  thing:  St.  Jerom  speaks  of  parched 
cicers,  in  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew/ 

t/ 

as  used  in  desserts,  and  for  presents  of  smaller 
value,,  and  joins  them  with  raisins,  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  But  would  Boaz  have  carried 
things  of  this  kind  to  his  reapers?  Ruth  ii.  14. 
Or,  would  it  have  been  recorded  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Josh.  v.  11,  that,  upon  their 
entrance  into  Canaan,  they  eat  unleavened  cakes 
of  the  old  corn  of  the  land,  parched  cicers, 
and  upon  that  manna  ceased  ? are  cicers  of  such 
moment  to  the  support  of  life?  cicers,  which 
never  constitute  a dish  by  themselves,  and  are 
only  the  garnishing  of  other  dishes,  or  part  of 
a dessert  ? We  maybe  satisfied  then,  I think, 
that  the  word  kali  does  not  signify  parched 
cicers,  or  any  other  pulse,  but  corn,  and  some 
how  or  other  parched. 

Barley  is  the  grain,*  it  should  seem,  that 
Moses  speaks  of  as  parched.  Ley.  ii.  14,  for  he 
is  speaking  of  fruit-trees,  and  barley  is  reaped 
in  the  Holy  Land  before  the  wheat:  and  so  Jo- 
sephus understood  it.h  But  whether  in  the 
form  of  sawik,  or  of  the  Moorish  flour  of 
parched  barley,  is  another  question/  If  wc 

g Cap.  21.  h Antiq.  lib.iii.  cap.  10. 

' Perhaps  it  was  neither  ; for,  since  this  book  was  first 
published,  f find  thatlfasselquist,  in  journeying  from  Acra 
to  Seide,  saw  a shepherd  eating  his  dinner,  consisting  of 
half-ripe  ears  of  wheat  roasted,  which  he  eat  with  as  good 
an  appetite  as  a Turk  does  his  pillaw.  Tie  treated  llassel- 
quist,  it  seems,  with  the  same  dish;  and  afterwards  gave 
him  milk  from  the  goats  to  drink.  Such  sort  of  food, 
this  author  farther  tells  us,  is  much  eaten  in  Egypt,  by  th« 
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sic  i af iiei  disposed  to  think  it  was  the  flour  of 
parched  barley,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  oh- 
sc  t \ e how  it  was  distinguished  from  common 
flour:  this  last  is  raw;  that  made  from  bailey 
parched  was  ready  to  be  used  immediately, 
without  any  other  preparation  than  mixing  it 
with  oil,  with  butter,  or  with  honey.  The 
Moors  now  think  it  proper  for  travelling,  on 
this  account,  I suppose;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  must  have  been  agreeable  for  Jesse 
to  send  into  the  camp  to  his  children,  and  for 
Abigail  to  present  to  David  and  his  men,  who 
was  frequently  obliged  to  pass  from  place  to 
place.  Jones’s  account  may  also  teach  us,  the 
propriety  of  what  is  added  at  the  close  of  the 
list  of  provisions,  sent  by  the  nobles  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  to  king  David:  They 
brought  beds,  and  basons,  and  earthen  vessels, 
and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched, 
corn , and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched 
pulse,  and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and 
cheese  of  lane,  for  David  and  for  the  people 
that  were  with  him  to  eat;  for  they,  said  The 
people  is  hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty , in  the 
wilderness.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,29.)  Which  of 
all  these  things  was  designed' to  quench  their 

poor,  being  ears  of  maize,  or  turkish  wheat,  and  of  their 
dura,  a kind  of  millet.  He  speaks  of  it,  however,  as  far 
inferior  to  bread  : After  all,  how  great  is  the  ditference 

betwixt  good  bread,  and  half-ripe  ears  of  wheat  roasted!” 
are  his  words,  p.  166,  167.  This  accountwill  very  clearly 
explain  some  passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  more  natu- 
rally understood  of  roasted  half-ripe  ears  of  barley  or 
or  wheat;  but  others  still  seem  to  refer  to  the  sawik  and 
Moorish  flour. 
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thirst  ? Jones  observes,  that  the  flour  of  parched 
barley  mixed  with  water,  is  thought  to  quench 
thirst  better  than  water  alone,  to  satisfy  hunger, 
and  to  cool  and  refresh  tired  and  weary  spirits  :k 
it  might  be  sent  therefore  to  David  with  a view 
to  relieve  the  people,  as  thirsty  and  tired,  ar# 
well  as  hungry.  It  appears,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  been  a very  proper  provision  for  the  repast 
of  labourers  in  the  harvest-field,  or  those  em- 
ployed in  sheep-shearing;  and  must  have  been 
very  useful  in  a time  when  the  old  corn  was 
spent,  and  the  new  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  be 
made  bread  of  :1 * * *  on  which  occasions  only  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  in  Scripture. 

But  if  this  Jewish  parched  corn  is  to  he  un- 
derstood of  the  flour  of  parched  barley,  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  burgle,  sawik,  or  boiled 
wheat  dried,  was  unknown  among  them;  and 
I have  been  ready  to  think,  that  this  modern 
management  of  corn  will  give  light  to  a re- 
markable passage  of  the  history  of  David,  the 
concealment,  I mean,  of  his  two  spies  in  a well, 
whose  mouth  was  covered  with  corn,1"  (2  Sam 
xvii.  19.)  The  exposing  corn  in  this  manner 
must  have  been  common  in  Judea,  else  it  would 
rather  have  given  suspicion  than  safety.  But 

k This  very  drink,  Dr.  Russel!  observes,  (MS.  note)  i* 
used  there  in  fevers . Edit.  J 

1 Parched  ears  of  corn  must  have  been  more  so  such  as 
Hasselquist  describes,  mentioned  in  the  last  note.  5 

m “ This  in  all  probability,  says  Dr,  Russell,  (MS.  note) 

was  burgle,  in  preparing  of  which,  after  it  has  been  soften- 

ed in  warm  water,  it  is  'commonly  laid  out  in  the  court- 

yard to  dry.  Edit. 
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what  ground  corn,  for  so  we  translate  it,  should 
he  laid  out  for  in  the  open  air,  if  we  suppose 
it  was  meal,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  Bishop 
Patrick  supposes  it  was  corn  newly  threshed 
out,  which  she  pretended  to  dry,  though  no 
such  thing  is  practised  among  us  in  a much 
moister  country;  and  the  word  is  elsewhere 
used  to  signify  corn  beaten  in  a very  dif- 
ferent manner,  Prov.  xxvii.  22. n Sanctius  and 
Mariana  both  observed,0  that  the  word  there 
expresses  barley  with  the  husk  taken  olf, 
pearl  or  French  barley  as  we  call  it;  but  as  I 
suppose,  the  Bishop  did  not  imagine  there  was 
any  other  use  for  such  sort  of  barley  than  as  a 
medicine,  as  among  us,  he  could  not  think 
probable  that  the  woman  should  have  such  a 
quantity  of  it:  but  these  accounts  of  burgle 
and  sawik  remove  the  difficulty;  and  it  should 
seem,  from  this  passage,  the  preparation  of 
corn  after  this  manner  is  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  David  at  least.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
quantities  of  the  sawik  are  prepared  at  once, 
in  order  to  be  laid  up  in  store  ; d whereas  corn 
there  is  usually  ground  into  meal  in  small  par- 
cels, the  people  of  those  countries  baking  every 
day,  and  grinding  their  corn  as  they  want  it. 
What  is  more,  d’Arvieux,  who  speaks  -of  this 

n The  passage  in  Proverbs,  lie  further  adds,  allude* 
clearly  to  burgle , which  is  thus  pounded  in  a trough  or 
mortar  with  a wooden  pestle.  I^djt. 

• Vide  Poli  Syn.  in  loc. 

» See Rauwolfif  in  Ray’s  Coll,  of  Travels,  tom.  1 p.  97. 
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prepared  corn  under  the  name  of  bourgoul,  ex- 
pressly mentions  its  being  dried  in  the  sun  after 
haying  spoken  of  their  preparing  a whole  year’s 
provision  of  it  at  once.  Voy.  dans,  la  Pal.  p. 
200. 


OBSERVATION  XXIV. 

The  Manner  of  preserving  their  Corn. 

Before  I quit  this  part  of  their  food,  I 
ought  to  take  some  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  keep  the  com  they  are  spending, 
which  Sandys  tells  us  q is  by  means  of  long  ves- 
sels of  clay,  it  being  subject  to  be  eaten  by 
worms  without  that  precaution.  This  he  ob- 
served at  Gaza. 

Agreeable  to  this  I remember  Norden  tells  us 
that  a Barbarin  of  Upper  Egypt  opened  one  of 
the  great  jars,  in  order  to  shew  him  how  they 
preserved  their  corn  there/ 

9 P . 117. 

T Vol.  ii.  p.  119.  The  MS.  C.  mentions  the  same  thing 
in  a note  on  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  v.  iii,  where,  observing 
that  the  Eastern  word  used  there  signifies  a measure  for 
water,  or  some  other  liquid,  not  for  flour,  it  informs  us, 
that  in  the  East  they  keep  their  flour  in  pots,  jars,  &c.  not 
in  sacks  or  barrels,  on  account  of  insects. 

Dr.  Russell  says,  (MS.  note)  that  u at  Aleppo  the  corn 
is  preserved  in  a large  wooden  chest  called  amber  ; the  erain 
is  put  in  at  the  top,  and,  when  wanted,  let  out  at  a small 
opening  or  window  at  bottom.”  Edit. 

Dr.  Buchanan  informs  us,  Journey  through  theMy  sore  ,&c. 
vol.  i.  p.  91.  that  in  the  Mysore  country,  "the  Paddy  or  rice 
in  the  husks,  is  kept  in  this  way.  Some,  says  lie,  preserve  it. 
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That  barrel  in  which  the  woman  of  Zarephath 
kept  her  corn,  of  which  she  had  only  enough 
left  to  make  an  handful  of  meal,  (1  Kings  xvii. 
12,)  might  be  a vessel  of  much  the  same  kind, 
and  consequently  improperly  translated  a barrel . 
It  is  certain  it  is  the  same  word,  in  the  original, 
that  is  used  for  the  vessels  of  which  Gideon’s 
soldiers  concealed  their  torches,  and  which  they 
broke  with  a clashing,  terrifying  noise,  when 
they  blew  with  their  trumpets,  and  both 
circumstances  suppose  their  being  vessels  of 
earth . 

It  does  not  however  follow,  from  lienee,  that 
they  had  these  things  with  them  for  the  keep- 
ing their  corn  ; it  might  be  for  fetching  water, 
fo  r we  find  the  same  word  is  expressive  of  the 
vessels  in  which  women  were  wont  to  fetch 
water  ; s and  no  wonder,  since  the  same  sort  of 
vessels  are  still  used  for  both  purposes.  Norden 
speaking  of  great  jars  for  corn,  as  I just  now 
remarked  ; and  Dr.  Pococke  on  the  other  hand 
takes  notice,  almost  twice  together,  of  the 
women  of  that  country’s  carrying  water  in 
earthen  jars. 

The  four  barrels  of  water  then,  said  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Elijah  to  be  poured  on  the  Sa- 
crifice, ! Kings  xviii.  33,  should  have  been 
translated  four  jars.  Rebecca  most  certainly 
did  not  carry  a barrel , a vessel  of  above  thirty 
gallons,  upon  her  head. 

in  large  earthen  jars  that  are  kept  in  the  house  ; others  pre- 
serve it  in  small  cylindrical  stores  w hich  the  potters  make  of 
day,  and  are  called  zcoday,  the  mouth  is  covered  by  an  in- 
verted pot,  and  the  Paddy  as  wanted  is  drawn  out  of  a hoi* 
■ t the  bottom.  Edit. 

„ Gen.  vviv.  14,  1 5.  16,  18,  &c. 
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OBSERVATION  XXV. 

The  Manner  of  sowing  their  Corn . 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  make  some  remark* 
on  their  manner  of  raising  corn,  of  which  they 
use  so  much  for  food  : and  here  we  may  observe, 
that  oxen  and  asses  are  made  use  of  in  sowing 
their  grounds;  and  that  some  lands  that  are  not 
well  w atered  are  extremely  fertile. 

Isaiah  plainly  supposes  that  oxen  and  asses 
were  used  in  sow  ing  their  lands,  eh.  xxxii.  20  ; 
it  is  still  so  in  Syria.*  When  Dr.  Russell  gives 
his  readers  an  account  of  the  manner  of  sowing 
grain  about  Aleppo,  he  says,  No  harrow  is 
used,  but  the  ground  is  ploughed  a second  time 
after  it  is  sown,  in  order  to  cover  the  grain;  in 
some  places,  where  the  soil  is  a little  sandy, 
they  plough  but  once,  and  that  is  after  sowing. 
The  plough  is  so  light,  that  a man  of  a mo- 
derate strength  may  easily  carry  it  w ith  one 
hand:  a little  cow,  or  at  most  two,  and  some- 
times only  an  ass,  is  sufficient  to  draw  it  in 
ploughing,  and  one  man  both  drives  and  holds 
it  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  generally  smokes 
his  pipe  at  the  same  time/’ 1 Here  we  see  cow* 
and  asses  used  for  ploughing,  and  ploughing 
instead  of  harrowing  for  covering  the  seeds;  just 
as  the  Prophet  joins  sowing,  and  the  feet  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  together. 

1 Moses,  in  like  manner,  .supposes  that  oxen  and  asset 
were  the  animals  used  for  ploughing,  Deut.  xvii.  10. 

“ Vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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Dr.  Russell  also  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
many  large  plains  in  Syria,  which  have  no 
water,  but  the  rain  which  falls  in  winter,  yet 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Are  we  then  to  under- 
stand Isaiah,  in  that  passage,  of  the  sowing 
rice,  and  of  the  very  important  qualities  of 
that  sort  of  grain,  when  he  speaks  of  their  be- 
ing blessed  who  sowed  beside  all  waters  ? So 
Sir  J. Chardin  understood  the  passage,  and  I shall 
give  the  reader  his  note  on  these  words,  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself. 

After  reciting  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  he 
goes  on,  This  exactly  answers  the  manner  of 
planting  rice,  for  they  sow  it  upon  the  water; 
and  before  sowing  it,  while  the  earth  is  covered 
with  water,  they  cause  the  ground  to  be  trod- 
den by  oxen,  horses,  and  asses,  who  go  mid- 
leg deep,  and  this  is  the  way  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  sowing,” x He  adds,  as  they  sow 
the  rice  on  the  water,  they  transplant  in  the 
water.”  To  this  is  joined  a note  in  the  margin, 
relating  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  rice  ; f<r  rice 
has  this  good  and  particular  property,  that  it 
is  good  for  all,  and  at  all  times  : for  infants  the 
day  they  are  born,  and  for  the  dying. ”y 

x Tic  mentions  the  same  circumstance  in  a note  on  Amos 
vi.  12  ; and  supposes  the  running  on  a rock,  is  opposed 
to  the  running  to  and  fro  on  ground  covered  four  fingers* 
deep  with  water. 

y This  eulogiumis  miserably  overstrained.  Rice  is  a poor 
aliment  when  compared  with  wheat:  and  of  what  use  can 
rice , or  indeed  any  thing  else,  be  to  the  dying?  See  the 
clift'c rent  methods  of  sowing  rice  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East 
Indies.  Obser.  xxxiii  and  xxxiv.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  volume.  Edit. 
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OBSERVATION  XXVI. 

The  Method  of  preserving  their  Figs% 

Dr.  Chandler  tells  us/  that  some  dried 
figs,  which  he  purchased,  (in  his  travels  in  Les- 
ser Asia)  were  strung  like  beads,  and  that  he 
found  them  extremely  good  as  well  as  cheap  : is 
it  not  probable  then,  that  those  collections 
of  figs,  which  the  Scriptures  mention,  were 
strings  of  this  dried  fruit,  rather  than  cakes  or 
lumps,  as  our  translators  render  the  original 
word/  o'ten  debaleem ? 

^Dried  figs,  when  closely  packed,  will  cer- 
tainly adhere  together,  and  may  be  called  cakes 
or  lumps-  of  figs,  as  is  visible  to  every  one  that 
has  visited  our  English  shops  where  they  are 
sold  ; and  from  thence  our  translators  seem  to 
have  derived  their  ideas.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  thence,  that  they  appear  in  the  like 
form  in  the  countries  where  they  are  actually 
dried,  and  laid  up  among  their  other  stores, 
for  their  own  consumption. 

Two  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  these 
ideas  are  not  exact.  In  the  first  place,  they 
seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  parcels  of  nearly  the 
same  size:  Abigail  carried  to  David  two  hun- 
dred cakes  of  figs , I Sam.  xxv.  18.  What 
notion  can  a reader  form  of  the  quantity  of 
figs,  if  the  accidental  lumps  of  adhering  fi«rS 

1 'o  tS 

z P.  215.  a A marginal  note  of  the  Bishop’s  Bible  is 
“ Or  poundes.  So  many  figes  as  cleave  together  like* 
sake,  are  called  a cake.” 
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were  meant  ? Some  lumps  are  ten  times,  it  may 
be,  larger  than  others,  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been 
packed,  and  strongly  squeezed  together.  A 
more  determinate  notion  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  that  term.  So  also 
when  a lump  of  figs  was  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  Hezekiah’s  boil,  2 Kings  xx.  7. 

A second  thing  is,  that  when  a part  of  such 
a parcel  is  spoken  of,  a word  is  used  which  sig- 
nifies b cutting  : but  cutting  can  by  no  means 
be  necessary  to  divide  a dump  of  joitr  figs  into 
parts.  Nothing  is  more  easily  divided.  But 
a string  of  figs  might  require  cutting. 

The  doctor  has  said  nothing  of  the  number 
of  figs  usually  put  on  one  string,  or  of  the 
weight  of  one  of  these  strings.  It  should 
seem  they  were  but  small,  since  Abigail  ear- 
ned David  twice  as  many  strings  of  figs  as 
dried  bunches  of  grapes,  1 Sam.  xxv.  18. 

Future  travellers,  may  ascertain  these  with 
so  much  precision  as  may  satisfy  the  curious. 

I must  however  add,  that  I have  somewhere 
met  with  an  account,  that  some  of  the  people 
of  those  countries  press  their  dried  figs  into 
vessels  of  a determinate  size,  which  must  ena- 
ble them  to  make  their  lumps  of  figs  equal  to 
each  other,  and  of  a well-known  bigness.  But 
even  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  pari 
them  by  cutting. 

b Pclach.  1 Sam.  xxx.  12. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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